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addrefied to you is only a feides of reflexions upon the 
Government, Policy, and Manners of the Greeks^ and 
an endeavour to invej^gate the caufes of their rife, and 
declenfion* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



ON THE 



GREEKS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

A 

SUMMARY 

OF 

BOOK I. 

Concerning the manners of the ancient Greeks. Republican 
government fubfiituted in the room of monarchical. The ge^ 
neral form of government in Greece^ of which Lacedcemon 
becomes the capital. Obfervations on that form. The af- 
fairs of Greece involved with thofe of the neighbouring 
powers. Xerxes carries the war into Greece. 

HISTORY reprefents the firft inhabitants of 
Greece as wandering at large from one part of the 
country to another; unconnedted by focial inter- 
courfe, their mutual diftruft obliged them to appear con- 
ftantly armed. They refembled thofe uncivilized nations of 
America who have had no commerce with the Europeans. 
Force decided all controverfies, and the ftronger opprefled the 
weaker; they fubfifted entirely by rapine, inattentive to the 
cultivation of the foil ; ajjd had no eager deiire to amafs wealth, 
which muft have been defended againfl plunderers whofe in- 
trepidity encreafed in proportion to the richnefs of the booty. 
Fx>r whatever injuries the. Greeks endured from each other, 
they had ftill more dangerous enemies to contend with. Ac- 
cording 
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cording to the report of hiflorians, the natives of the adjacent 
iflands, a people of ftill greater ferocity of manners, made 
freqircnt defeents upon the coafts of Greece, ravaged the 
(hore, and were often tempted by the luft of plunder, or ra- 
ther of devaftation, to penetrate into the heart of the country. 

Some writers have extended their enquiries to a more 
diftant period than this barbarous age; and Dicearchus, 
(who, according to Porphyry, is the only philofopher wha 
paints the original rrianners of the Greeks in their true co- 
lours,) delineates fages whofe lives were calm and contented; 
whilft the earth, attentive to their neceflities, was fpontane- 
oufly prodigal of her blellings, without tillage. The golden 
age, which ought to be regarded only as the poets dream, wasr 
an eftablifhed principle in ancient philofbphy. Plato, in 
his Common-Wealthy defcribcs Aftrea's empire over the firft 
men : but we know what degree of credibility is to be given 
to tales of mofly carpets, flowery garlands, mellifluous con- 
certs, and all that fweet enthufiafm of indolence, which con- 
ftituted the charm of a fociety where the more turbulent 
paflions were unknown. 

Under the reign of the fecond Minos, Greece was delivered 
from part of the calamities that afilidted her. From the time 
the grandfather of this prince had taught the Cretans to be 
happy in obeying laws whole wildom made them one of the 
wonders of the world, that nation became puffed up with its 
acknowledged fuperiority in lagacity .and ftrength, and could 
not forbear defpiflng the ignorance and imbecility of it& 
neighbours. A fentiment of ambition was loon awakened^ 
Minos the lecond, flill more afpiring than his lubje<fks, todc 
advantage of this favourable dilpoliticni ; conftru<fted fhipa of 
war, exerciled his people in the art cS. navigation, rediK:ed 
the neighbouring iflaods) and planted colonies.^ 

Interelled 
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Interefted to maintain a free communication between the 
different parts of his dominions, he cleared the fea of the py- 
rates that infefted it ; and the fecurity he procured his people 
proved beneficial to Greece. There is no improbability in 
fuppofing this firft effed of civil fociety might give the Greeks 
an idea of ftill more ineftimable benefits : but whether appre- 
henfion of danger was the motive that firft aflbciated families, 
and inftrufted them to guard againft infults, by defending 
the approach to their habitations ; or whether this wife infti- 
tution is to be attributed to on^ of thofe heroes or demigods, 
fo frequent in the times of barbarifm, remains uncertain. So 
for we know, that pillage from that aera became a more 
difficult and dangerous employment. The banditti, difap- 
pointed in their expedlations, relied lefs upon the prowefs of 
their arms; and finding themfelves often at the end of their 
refources, were at length reduced to the neceffity of provid- 
ing fubfiftence from manual labour. This gave birth to 
fociety, till by degrees all Greece was divided into diftriAs, 
and the novelty of this arrangement occafioned a revolution 
in genius. 

The Athenians, fays Thucydides, were the firft people who 
renounced the itinerant fl:ate. The want of fertility in the 
foil of Attica was a reafon that the Greeks, who took refuge 
there, were lefs molefted by foreign invafions. Their po- 
verty, which ftimulated to labour, was more ufeful to them, 
than that plenty and repofe which might have attracted the 
envy of ftrangers. The paffions, which now began to un- 
fold, opened a path to induftxy and legillation : acquifitions 
in ' knowledge encreafed as neceffity indicated the want of 
them; and became gradually diffiifed throughout Greece. 

Hiftorians are either totally filent upon this fecond aera of 
Greece, where each hamlet was an independent community j 

or 
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or, if they do mention it, relate fuch marvellous events as 
furpafs all belief. The (lege of Troy feems to have united 
thefe detached parties in one common enterprize ; and by the 
Ughts we may draw from Homer, an opinion prevailed that 
they originally fprung from one common fource. They ap- 
pear fo have been unfkilled in war, but to have made a con- 
siderable progrefs in the principles of natural liberty and go- 
ternment, though their manners were as yet exceedingly 
unpoliQied. 

Greece experienced various revolutions on the clofe of the 
Trojan expedition. Many of her people had perifhed by the 
fword, or were driven into exile from what they began to 
call their country. Thus the Beotians, forced from Arne 
by the Theflalians, eftablifhed themfelves in Cadmels, to 
which they gave their name. The face of Pelopennefus be- 
came entirely changed by the reftoration of the Heraclidse. 
The inhabitants, vanquifhed or intimidated, abandoned 
their country ; and the very men who appeared incapable of 
defending their pld pofTeilions, fhewed fufficient refolution 
and bravery in the conqueft of new. Greece was overrun by 
wanderers eager to gain afylums by violence, and to main- 
tain themfelves in them by. plunder. Military fkill in fub- 
duing thefe invaders reftored fome appearance of order ; but 
at the fame time encreafed the caufes of enmity among the 
Greeks, and accuftomed them to liften only to the tranfports 
of refentment, and to feize the moft frivolous pretexts for 
plundering the territories of their neighbours. 

The more fatal the confeqiiences of thefe diilenfions, the 
more Greece became fenfible of the weight of that barbarifm 
into which fhe wa^ relapfing. A people uninfluenced by mo- 
tives of ambition, neceflarily becomes difgufled with thofe 

miafortyinQs of which war is the fource. Cities be^n tq 
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enter into treaties of alliance ; and intereft taught them to be 
juft in their performance. They cultivated the lands they 
regarded as an inheritance, lefs reluAantly, and confequently 
with lefs fatigue; and the more the enjoyment of a temporary 
tranquillity led them to confider the value of a durable peace,, 
the more indefatigable were they in the ftudy of methods 
for its eftabliiliment. 

But the incorporating of the foldiers. with the citizens, open- 
ed to the Greeks a fource of interefts and neceflities of a new 
fpecies. Senfible of the inlufficiency of their ancient inftituti- 
ons, they faw the propriety of making improvements in the 
laws ; and any material change in the interior principles of a 
conftitution naturally occafions domeftick revolutions.. Ac- 
cordingly their kings, whofe authority, as generals, had 
been very extenfive, finding it reduced by peace to the limi- 
ted funftions of civil magiftracy, abu fed their credit with 
the people, in order to • aggrandize their power ; and were 
tempted to defpoil them of their chief privileges^ by convert- 
ing their own employment of difpenfers of the laws^ into that; 
of legiflators. Ambition, cloathed in rufticity of manners,, 
had not then difcovered the fccret of difguifing its defigns 
with addrefs, and borrowing the maik of moderation, in or- 
der to work its purpofes by imperceptible fteps.. Never did 
-ambition want the afliftance of art more than on this occa- 
fion ; when its machinations were oppofed by indigent a^d 
refolute men^ whofe: lofty fpirits were unfubdued by that: 
train of paflions, and by thofe imaginary gratifications, which 
have enflaved the minds of their defcendants;. 

Scarcely had a few cities fct an example, by throwing ofF 
the yoke,, than all Greece panted for liberty.. People^ who* 
juft begin to breathe the air of freedom,, are not fatisfied with 
enjoying it felfilljiy,. Whether from a perfuafion that their 

C own^ 
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own liberty is interefted to extirpate the dangerous example 
of tyranny in their neighbourhood ; or whether it is the re- 
fult of that enthufiafm vv^ith which the mind is animated in 
the firft moments of any great revolution. Thefe cities were 
no fooner free than they offered their afliftance to all who 
were inclined to abolifh monarchical government. The love 
of independence became, from that period, the diftinguifhing 
charaderiftick of the Greeks. The very name of monarchy 
was odious; and had any one of their cities groaned under 
the opprefHon of a tyrant, it would have been confidered by 
the reft of Greece as a kind of national infult. 

The reciprocal fervices rendered by the Greeks to each other, 
in the. courfe of thefe revolutions, extinguifhed the hatred 
which had formerly divided them : whilft the common inte- 
reft of liberty kindled in their breafts the principles of a uni- 
on they were already prepared to confirm, by the revival of 
feveral ancient ceremonies. Thefe were general ajfemblies^ 
where the people offered the fame facrifices to the fame Divi- 
nities. The Olympic, Corinthian, and Nemaean games 
were folemn meetings of the feperate provinces of Greece; 
each being a kind of congrefs, for the confideration of their 
general and particular political interefts, fubfequent to an 
exadl and refpeAful performance of the duties of religion. 
Some diftridts, alarmed with apprehenfions of their refpedlive 
weaknefs, had entered into defenfive alliances ; but when they 
beheld the happy fituationof the cities which compofed the 
Amphidyonic league, they were eager to be admitted into 
it ; thinking their liberty and laws beft fecurcd under the au- 
fpices of that powerful and refpedable confederacy. Thus 
the interefts of the ftates of Greece became in reality infepa- 
rable, and formed one great republick. 

This l^gue, one of the moft ancient eftablifliments of 

Greece, 
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Greece, was founded by Ampliidtyon, the third king of 
Athens. By this inftitution he united, in the ftrideft bonds, 
the neighbouring ftates, [^] who every year fent deputies to 
Dclphos and Thermopylae, to deliberate on the general and 
particular ftate of their affairs* They engaged, by a folemn 
oath, never to violate the rights of the temple of Delphos ; 
but, on the contrary, to revenge in concert all facrilegious 
attempts on its privileges. 

The council of Amphi<9:yons, fo commendable for piety 
to the Gods, prudence in preventing, or terminating difputes 
among the feveral members of the league, as well as for dif- 
interefted juftice in regard to differences with foreign powers, 
undoubtedly communicated a fliare of its fpirit to all Greece, 
and was confidered as the general affembly of her ftates. It 
does not feem credible, however, that affairs could be con- 
duced with an equal degree of wifdom, as when fewer cities 
were included in the aflbciation. How many political infti- 
tutions do we meet with, whofe advantages are entirely loft 
by extending them beyond their original bounds ? The com- 
monalty of Greece formerly caught fomewhat of the upright 
and gentle manners of the council of Amphiftyons, the lat- 
ter, now, adopted more of the fevere and ferocious genius of 
their countrymen. The avenues to the council of Am- 
phidyons, when contraded within a fmall circle, were inac- 
ceffible to intrigue and cabal ; but became [^] open to both 
when the enlargement of the circle admitted a vaft number 

C 2 of 

[a] We have no precife account who were the firft ftates that compofed the 
council of Amphi6tyons. The moft ancient lift come down to us, enumerates the 
lonians, Dorians, Magnefians, Phthyotae, Phoceans, Melians^ The0alians,. Beo^ 
tians, Perrhcebeans, Locrians, Oetheans, and Dolopians^ 

[b] At the concluiion of the war with Xerxes, the Lacedaemonians demanded 
that the Amphiftyons would banilh from their council, the deputies of thofe cities 
which had defeitcd the intcrcft of their country^ to embrace that of Perfia. Themif- 

tocle& 
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of republicks, unequal in ftrcngth and reputation. Their 
authority confifted in their unanimity ; but the exceflive in- 
creafe in the number of deputies rendered this unanimity in 
a manner impradicable. 

If the charaAer of fimple mediators was altogether fuffici- 
ent, for impofing their influence on allies who were fond of 
peace, and had no fepcrate intereft to purfue, this was not 
the cafe when the league grew more multifarious. It then 
became neceflary that the council of AmphiAyons fhould be 
regarded as a tribunal, [r] from which there was no appeal ; 
and whofe uncontroverted decrees fhould arm all Greece, in 
oppofition to any rebellious power. 

Fortunately for Greece, a concurrence of circumftanccs had 
hitherto preferved that fpirit of concord which the council of 
Amphiayons infpired; but which, from the nature of her con- 
ftitution,. could not be permanent. One reafon againft it was, 
a cuftom of long date pradtifcd by Greece, of difencumber- 
ing herlelf of thofe [a?] fupcrnumerary citizens flie was una- 
ble 

tocles oppofed this demand^ apprebendkig, fay the hiftorians of that age, that if 
the Argives, Theffalians, and Thebans, nadons fteadfaftly devoted to the welfare 
of Athens, were exduded from the council, the Lacedemonians v/ouid have the 
advantage in plurality of voices, and become nmfters in every queftion. 

[c] The O0fb adminiftered to the rcprcfentatives who compofed the council of. 
Amphiftyons, clearly proves that each city in the league preferved an entire inde- 
pendence: and that this council, very nearly refembling the general diet of the 
Swifs Cantons, had no right to make laws for each city in the aflbciation, or ta 
pafs fovereign decrees relative to their particukr differences. Had it enjoyed fuch 
a privilege, the deputies would, doubtlefs, have been engaged to render juftice 
without regard to particular interefts, and have promifed, in the name of their re- 
fpeftive cities, to fubmit to the determinations of the council. 

]/) Politicians have, not without reafon, condemned this cuftom ; fuice colo- 
nies were never of any utiKty to the countries from whence they derived their origin. 
Bcfides, the remotenefs of ficuatioii, which neceflltated them to regulate their con- 
dud in conformity to their new interefts, thefe emigrants frequently forgot the 
Hiother country; or maintained no other interco\iirfe .with it than by ambaffadors, 

authorized 
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ble to fupport, by planting colonies abroad, inftead of em- 
ploying their force in the cpnqueft of territories for the publick 
emolument. A cuftom that retained each republick in its 
primitive debility, and, in admonifhing it not to undertake 
any foreign enterprize, made it every day more fenfible of 
its incapacity, by the diminution of people, in defenfive 
w^ars. The Greeka, reftrained by the council of Amphi<9;yons, 
from forming fchemes to enrich one republick at the expence 
of another, wanted the neceflary refolution to execute plans 
of ambition; and though their difienfions fometimes occafi^ 
oned flight diforders, they never broke in upon the funda- 
mental principles of their union. 

Whilft the weaknefs of Greece was inftrumental in fup- 
porting the reputation of the Amphidiyons, their authority 
acquired additional ftrength from the inteftine divifions that 
difturbed the tranquillity of each republick. It may be proper 
to recoUedt, that at the annihilation of monarchy in Greece, 
chance alone had decided the fpecies of government that fuc- 
ceeded. Laws were haftily and inconfiderately made. Every 
individual fought his own advantage in this revolution ; ftu- 
dious to inveft himfelf with authority ; and, in examining 
his fituation comparatively, appeared equally diflatisfied. 
Here, an imperious nobility wifhed, under the fandion of 
liberty, to become the tyrants of their country. There, an 
infolent populace fported with laws and magiftrates. Every- 
where the avidity and injuftice of rich and poor, afforded 

matter 

authorized to participate in the facrifices offered at certain folemnities. It is a 
known faft, that the Greeks eftablifhed in Italy and Sicily were uninterefted in the 
affairs of Greece ; who, in her turn, neglefted and fuffered them to fall a prey to 
the Carthaginians and Romans. It was impoffible that the cities of Greece, in 
delivering themfelves from the burthen of their citizens, jQiould be able to retain 
them in obedience, Thefe colonies muft either form a government totally in- 
dependant, or be degraded from the rank of citizens into that of llibgefts of 
Greece -, fince their diftancc would not admit of their having any ihare in the 
publick adsiiniilration. 
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matter for reciprocal complaint. The iiniverfal attention be- 
gan now to be employed in the compilation of falutary laws; 
in fixing liberty on a more permanent bafis ; in the divifion 
and diftribution of pow^er among the different orders of citi- 
zens ; and in afccrtaining their rights and privileges. The 
republicks, entirely occupied with thefe obje&s, of a far more 
interefting nature than any foreign enterprize, confined their 
attention entirely to domeftick affairs. They feared, courted, 
and refpedled each other; and this reciprocation of fenti- 
ments, favoured their growing conjunction of interefts. 

Probably there was no reafon to apprehend a renewal of 
the former ravages of war among the Greeks ; but there was, 
however, a neceflity that the prefent confederacy of her ftates 
fhould be eftablifhed on principles as wife as the moft en- 
lightened policy could devife. Inftead of that fubordination 
which maintained order, which taught the different re- 
publicks a regular arrangement, which gave them a chief 
without giving them a mailer, the extreme equality that then 
prevailed, could not fail being produ(9:ive of new contenti- 
ons, and of expofing them to all the unhappy confequences 
of anarchy. Greece required a more infallible diEiator than 
the council of A mphidtyons; whofe authority was liable to 
fufpenfion, from diverfity of opinion in the members. It 
wanted, in one word, a mafter fpring to regulate the move- 
ments of the whole machine, and either to procraftinate, or 
accelerate its operations. 

This deficiency was fupplied by Lycurgus. The govern- 
ment he founded in Sparta rendered that city, in a manner, the 
arbitrefs of Greece. When this celebrated man found him- 
felf at the head of the adminiftration, with the title of regent^ 
during the minority of the king his nephew, Lacedaemon was 
not in a more advantageous fituation than other Grecian re- 

publicks*. 
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publicks. Her laws were treated with contempt; her two 
monarchs would rule defpotically; and their fubjedts, not 
contented with liberty, abufed it by running into licentiouf- 
nefs. Proportionably to the addrefs or courage of the pre- 
ponderating power, Lacedaemon afpired, by turns, towards 
tyranny, or degenerated into anarchy. 

Lycurgus reafoned on different principles from other Gre- 
cian legiflators j who, by ftriving to accommodate matters 
and oblige all parties, contrived fchemes of reformation that 
fatisfied none; and left the rancorous weeds of diffenfion 
unexterminated. A fkillful legiflator, before he compiles 
laws for ^ great flate^ will ftudy the manners, and prevailing 
difpofition of the people; becaufe the national genius will, 
always overbalance the legiflative authority. But when he is 
only to influence a fmall body of citizens^ who may be faid 
to compofe one family, enclofed witTiin the walls of the 
fame city, lefs . addrefs is requifite. Lycurgus oppofed the 
ftrength of his fingle genius to that of the Spartans united ; 
nor did he believe it impracticable to intereft them, either 
by hope or fear, to an immediate concurrence in the revo- 
lution he meditated; whilft his courage prompted him to 
form the daring projed: of moulding them into a new people. 
To accomplifli this, Lycurgus did not think it necef- 
fary to fet afide the conjundive authority of the two branches 
of the family of Hercules, who fwayed the fceptre of Lace- 
daemon ; but whilft he indulged her kings in the enjoyment of 
. abfolute power, at the head of their armies, he reduced them, 
withui the walls of Sparta, to the rajik of private citizens, fub- 
miflive to the laws. It was with the people that this legifla- 
tor entrufted the fovereign power; that is to fay, the privi- 
lege to make laws ; to decide war or peace ; and to create 
magiftrates. And, in order to remove their apprehenfions, and 

prevent 
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prevent ahy jealous diftmft of inffingemcnts on their rights, 
which might introduce an oppreflive democracy^ Lycurgus 
appointed magiftrates [^] wJio were to free them from the 
folicitude of watching over their own interefts. He alfo crea- 
ted a fenate, compofed of the wifeft and moft experienced ci- 
tizens [/] in the republick. This refpedable body eS^ercifed 
the offices of the civil magiftracy, formed a council for the 
kings, who were prohibited from undertaking any enterprize 
without its approbation ; and had only the right of propoUng 
in the publick affemblies fuch points as were neceflary to be 
debated. 

The republick of Lycurgus was compofed of all the ex- 
cellencies in the different modes of political "government. 
Here democracy was exempt from thofe defe<fts which are 
natural to it ; becaufe that part of authority which a free peo- 
ple does not kiiow how to exercife, and always abufes, was 
delegated to feleft magiftrates; leaving the Spartans to enjoy, 
without alloy, the advantages arifing from the union of liber- 
ty and patriotifm in a popular government. Irrefolution, ca- 
price, rage, violence, with the reft of the evils that difturbed 
the tranquillity of other Grecian ftates, fubjedt to the will of 
the people, were unknown in Sparta. On the other fide, 
the regal power, and the fenatorial authority were fo 
equally balanced, and both fo fubordinate to thofe of the 
people, as left no room to fear any encroachments ; but, on 
the contrary, enriched that republick with the advantages 
peculiar to monarchy and aciftocracy. The eftablifhment of 
a fcnate rendered the popular part of the conftitution able to 

difcufs 

[i] Plutarch is of opinion: that King Thcopompiis, 1 30 years after the death ■ 
of Lycurgus, created the Ephori, in order to reduce the too exorbitant power 
^f the fenate. An opinion that does not feem very probable. 

[/] Sixty was the neoeffary age for a feat in the fenate, the number o£* 
fenators was 2 8, and their feats for life. Their non\ination was in the people,^ 
vd every citizen had an equal claim to that honour. 
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difcufs and comprehend its real intereftj to diftinguifli the 
mofl; eligible principles of adtion, and to perfcvere in them 
invariably. In the field, their kings, then abfolute princes, 
procured the Spartans that celerity and diligence in martial 
operations, which is- the foul of enterprize, the founda- 
tion of military fiiccefs, and is fcarcely ever attainable by the 
generals of a free people. 

However great the wifdom of this political fyftem might 
be, Lycurgus regarded it as a tottering edifice, till his regu- 
lations had ftrengthened its foundation in the morals of the 
people. Laws are calculated to form the manners, but 
manners muft likewife protect the laws ; and from the reci- 
procal ad:ion of both parts, this judicious legiflator expedted 
the perfedion of his work. 

What indeed availed the eftablifhment of order, if avidity 
for riches, and its infeparable companion luxury, the fources 
of inequality among citizens, ninkiBg fome tyrants, othersr 
flaves, were fufi^crred, by infenubje degrees,- to interrupt the 
harmony of the ftatj ? The pc u^ ace, d jbafed by indigence, 
too abje6t to difpute their i'orc.ii.icy, woul<i have flattered 
the vanity of the ^r^^/ ; an;: he r::i2;^iiiig princes, augment- 
ing the channels of corruption, u. ui.ld have panted for arbi-^ 
trary power. In order to render iiij countrymen worthy of li- 
berty , Lycurgus eft abliflied a per fc Ct equal i ty in fortune ; but 
he did not confine his views to a new divifion of land, only. 

. This had been but a temporary advantage; Nature un- 
doubtedly, neither beftowed on every Lacedemonian the 
iame paffions, nor the fame induftry in the improvement of his 
paternal inheritance: confequently the avaricious muft very 
foon have accumulated poffefiions, by taking advantage of 
the indolence or prodigality of their fellow citizens. Sparta,, 
fo circumftanced, muft have fought for remedies ; but not 

D finding. 
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finding, perhaps, another ftate-phyfician like Lycurgus, tore- 
ftore the vigour of her conftitution in this critical conjundlure, 
ihe had undoubtedly funk under the tumultuous diforders of 
anarchy, or at leaft have been neceffitated to abrogate her falu- 
tary inftittitions, and fubmit to a new fyftem of government. 

To prevent fuch confequences, Lycurgus prohibited the 
life of gold and filver, and circulated iron money in his re- 
publick. He prevailed with the Spartans to dine at publick 
tables, where every citizen was obliged to give a conftant ex- 
ample of the ftridleft temperance. No other tools were to be 
iifed by mechanics, in the furniture of houfcs, but the faw 
and the hatchet. In a word, he bounded all deiires by the in^- 
difpenfabte demands df nature; interdicting all commerce 
with foreigners. [^] From this period the luxurious arts fled 
from Laconia; the inutility of riches rendered them comtemp- 
tible ; and Sparta might be confidered as a fortrefs inacceffi- 
ble to corruption* Her children, educated by the ftate, were 
habituated, from infancy, to eniuLre the heroifm of their 
anceflors. The women, who introduce effeminacy of manners 
into moft other countries, were formed, here, to animate and 
fupportthe virtue of the men. Trrj^ed to the moft athletic 
exercifesr, their temperament became ilrong and robuft, fu- 
perior to the native delicacy of the fex; their fouls were 
formed for the reception of patience, courage, fortitude, and 
the train of heroic virtues. The love of poverty necefiarily 
infpired the Lacedemonians with an indinerence for plunder- 
ing ah enemy, or rendering him tributary. Their fole fubfift- 
ance arofe from the produce of their lands j and, having no 

publick 

[g] This law was entitled Xenekfise. The Lacedemonians were not to go 
out of their own territories, unlefs to execute fome commiflion ot the republicK, 
"When they were under the neceflity of admitting a foreigner, they appointed a 
Pfoxenos, a kind of infpe6top, to attend himj who watched his fteps. It was not 
till after the Pelopcnnefiaa war, that they rctoed in this article; 
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publick funds to hay:e recourfe to, k was impofljble for them 
to maintain a foreign war. Tiiey had likewife a law which 
retrained them from giving the freedom of their city to fo- 
reigners ; [^] which, of courfe, difabled them ffom fupplyii>g 
that lofs of citizens, which even vijftories are a^ttended with ; 
Avhilft their inability to avail themfelves of aiiy of the advanta- 
■g^ of war, made them iingularly attentive to the prefervatio^i 
of peace* But, notwithftanding thepxppriety and efficacy of 
thefe motives for retaining the citizens in moderation, Lycur- 
gus feared left ambition of conqueft (which always degene- 
rates into avarice, aad by enriching a ftate caufes a fubordi- 
nation of rank,) ihould undermine the principles of his repub- 
.4ick. He tiierefore ,ena(9:ed a law, expreflly forbidding the 
Lacedemonians to take arms, unlefs in their own defence; and 
enjoining them. never to be tempted, by the advantage of vic- 
tory, to the purfuit of a flying enemy. 

Such a precaution, in appearance extravagant, was yet ne- 
ceflary ; for, to fupply the deficiency of number in the Lace- 
•demonian army, Lycurgus had given Sparta more the refem- 
blance of a camp than a city. Perpetually occupied in martial 
exercifes, all other employments were held defpicable. Every 
citizen was a foldier, in whom not to have been eager to lay 
'down his life for his country, had been infamous. Poflibljr 
without the wife reftridtions already mentioned, the Spartans^ 
-tn-anlported by valour, might have made an imprqper ufe, for 
^^heir own aggrandizement, of that excellence in ^the .military 
art, recommended for felf defence. The love of fame was an 
illufion, under which paffions of a different nature might art- 
fully lurk ; and, abforbed in finifter and lucrative views, that 

D 2 .moderation 

{b] Herodotus remarks, that the Spartans never enrolled but two foreig ners 
in their lift of citizens ; Tifamenes, and his brother Egias, during the Perfian war. 
Commentators fay this is a miftakc, and that they granted tms honour tp four 
or five other perfons« 
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have proved deftrvn^ive to the very cflence of their govern- 
ment, and by embroiling the feveral republicks with each 
other, the newly awakened rage of conqneft, had been at- 
tended with a diversity of interefts, and jealous fufpicions, 
terminating in hatred, which would haVe rendered their coun- 
try an eafy prey to fome foreign prince* But, taking it for 
granted that fuch a conduct might not have been productive 
of the confequences I have deduced, can it be fuppofed that 
a man fufficiently enlightened to difcern that the incapability 
of Greece to extend her empire, from the nature of her poli- 
tical conftitution, muft one day be the caufe of her deftruftion, 
fhould at the fame time be fo blind as to make a fruitlefs ef- 
fort to engage her in conquefts, which, though they might 
conduce to the encreafe of power in the community at larger 
could not have enriched every partictilar ftate? A diftant 
profpeft of advantage never ftrikes the multitude; and 
fchemes of general utility make but faint impreflions on men's 
ftiinds. Could the impetuofity of his eloquence even have 
•convinced the publick aflembly of Amphi6lyons, of the 
tieceffity'of this extenfion of territory, the obftacles infe- 
parable from the undertaking had very foon difgufted them 
with it ; and thej would have quickly reverted to their original 
principles. A confederated republick may maintain a def en- 
Jive war with advantage; becaufe when liberty is attacked 
the grand point, " how to defend it? '* is fuperior to all other 
confiderations, and reconciles every jarring ihtertft. Such a 
war may be conduced with that deliberate wifdom which is 
the relult of combined opinions; -befides that an apprehension 
of impending danger precipitates men into action, and forces 
them to overlook a thoufand ceremonious forms that are ge- 
nerally regarded as indifpenfably neceflary. An offenfive 
war^ on the contrary, is fo fkr from conciliatmg the fenti- 

ment& 
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ments of a people, that it almoft ever divides them ; great 
adivity and celerity are requifite in its profecution ; whilft 
the fecret Iprings that give motion to a confederated body, 
ad with that dilatory circumfpedtion fo pernicious to en* 
terprize* 

Let us examine the cohftitution of Greece in this point of 
view, and we fhall eftimate as an advantage thefe remains 
of jealous difcord, which, in fpite of the Spartan authority, 
and the council of Amphid:yons, fometimes interrupted her 
repofe. Without fuch a fern^entation, her citizens, ener- 
vated by a long ceflation of military toils, had not been in 
a capacity to defend their country againft foreign invafions. 
It was to domeftick jealoufies, fufpicions, and controverfies^ 
that Greece was indebted for commanders and foldiers, whofe 
courage, ability, and martial difcipline repaired the difad- 
vantages arifing from the weaknefs of her conftitution. 

Contradied within her own narrow circle, Greece remain- 
ed ina<9:ive, whilft vaft empires were already eftablifhed in 
Afia. She was, perhaps, even ignorant of the fuccefsful pro- 
grefs of the Medes and Aflyrians, when the rapid victories of 
Cyrus prefented at her very door the powerful neighbour de^ 
ftined hereafter to be her conqueror. 

The hiftory of Cyrus, as tranfmitted to pofterity, is either 
too much disfigured with the puerilities related by Herodotus, 
or too much embellifhed by the pen of a philofopher, who 
attentded lefs to the authenticity of fads, than the conveyance 
of inftru<9:ive examples, to future monarchs, how to deferve a 
throne. According to Herodotus, Cambyfes was a Perfian 
of mean extradion, chofen by Aftyages to be the hufband of 
Mandana, from a fuperftitious regard to a dream, that foretold 
he fhould be dethroned by his grandfon. The obfcurity of 

Cambyfes^ and the intcryal of time before Cyrus could be 

capable 
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capable of difputing the crown, were, however, infufficient 
yeafons for difpelling the fears of his timid grandfather: he 
therefore commanded that Cyrus fhould be expofed^ -but he 
was moft miraculoufly preferved; and the conqueror of Afia 
was educated like a fimple fhepherd. Yet, in that occupation, 
his greatnefs of foul bur ft through the cloud that enveloped 
it. Deftined for a throne from the extraordinary elevation of 
his genius, his playfellows in all their little fports refigned to 
him the command. By gradual fteps he became monarch of 
a nation whom the Medes had enflaved ; his remonftrances 
made the Perfians blufh at their chains, and ftill more at the 
patience with which they fuffcred them to be impofed. He 
taught them the ufe of arms, and inured them to military 
hardfliips ; raifcd the ftandard of refiftance, declared war 
againft Media, and after defeating Aftyages defpoiled him of 
his kingdom. 

Xenophon reprefents the ftory in a very different manner. 
The Perfians, he agrees, were not a numerous race, but then 
they were laborious, adiive, vigilant, and excellent foldiers. 
Surrounded with nations enervated by luxury, Periia alone 
continued invulnerable to the [arrows of vice. Cambyfes, 
equally fubmiflive to the laws of his country with the meaneft 
fubjedl, reigned over this refpedlable nation. Cyrus received 
from his father an education equal to the rank he filled, and 
in his early years he began to unfold the bloftbms of thofe vir- 
tues which conftitute a hero. Aftyages died peacefully on 
the throne^ and was fucceeded by his fon Cyaxares ; whilft 
Cyrus, far from adling as a chief of banditti, or an ufurper, 
carried on a war to eftablifh the crown upon his uncle's head, 
and crufh the enemies of Media, where, by right of fucceffi- 
on, he afterwards became legal -fovereign. 

On which ever fide truth may be, thu«-far is certain, that 

Cyrus^ 
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Cyrus, in ddicnrectly aitiadiag'dieadnmTttioia dl dl Aik, hsi^ 
the hti of moft dO-anidiffitt^ pcv&noger, wko^ K^<^ aifcr 
crooidcd witk a ttma o£ sRanrdiicnis: &330fiS) t^ psopcwtiott s^ 
the leai grsmdeof of their ad»3ii9 ftands hii m need ()f F^IAf 
exnbdXiiikmeistSv Tkis priaicc kd oil obfinafe people iitcb tW 
full bkae of gktry. Tne cenqneft of Lydia thfvw ififb hk* 
lianck ths: weaBcn of €raefu£ snnd of all A^NfitMp. l£si! 
earned the war into Syth, ceduceii thaK kuigdom to> ^ pro^ 
vxasxy as well as Arabia; ovterturned f he enpiiae of ^ A%-^ 
riaos, befiegcd and took Bafayloa^f aiid exeaided hb con-^ 
q.ue^Q«rer thofe hoaxnenfe tvadts of oouiidfy whick are bounded^ 
l^ the Indian ocea% the Cafpian, Etudne^ and JBgeai!^ leas^ 
^thaopia, and die Arabian gulpli. 

The Grecks' fituafed on the c<mls of A&i^-MiAdr, eon#eifi-« 
pkocd with plteifitfe die defeat of Creefus, wfaofe^ tpit)utarfe» 
they were; and Jo^ering revcn^ge ti> eaft a iEdA^.hsf<^e theip' 
eyes, were inlbn£ble. that a!^ €ar more- formidable power had^ 
ari&n, Biom his ruins. Their prefumpdd« e?4eEi< te])A|ye@d thenv 
tox bdieve, dtot the ardent expre^ns of 2eal d^ i!efl^e^ 
fov entering intio a» allismce widi Cfpasy would indoce him 
to re^^bti^ them in their ancient ieudgpendoitce. BUf i^dm^ 
hevoy not finding his vanity flattemd* by thehdmag&of citie% 
already on the verge of fiavery,- vmoM not tmiewitb; them a[9 
aiiies) but as iiibjedf^; 

From heneefoii:h- die interefts oB Greece^ wmM ha^' beet^'^ 
um awfl i te d with* di<ife^o# Pttsfiay iTCyraSf who wa$a ftrabger 
avninortius nameraf'%arfi&,- hod noti-«^ted [rp thehs^^^ 
tii>c& a^h^ mtQrfG4ei0a>tn'behiilf 0f 1^^ c<^i^ He 

E tt^ted 

rq^y^ck.ti^flted^ C^fTusrai^ lh% '9fem£ hwe 4ooe one of thf^ftatas^of Greece. $hi 
fent ambafiklora «> inlfoajf? him, that the^deiceiicUmt$ of the CSrac^, vhacever 
ptfToFtfirtvoiift'tMejE inhsKbiitd; Had^s^ nanral li^ ttr fiieodom^ as^ meq«cc4* 
laiiiiinth4d«Uaaiv>nofw if he Goouxutted any hoftUitia «g^ 
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treated their temerity with contempt, and would hot beftow 
on the Afiatic Greeks the honour of fubduing theminper- 
fon J but, leaving the care of their redu<ftion to his lieutenants, 
was occupied in difFerent quarters with more important en- 
terprizes. It was time Greece fhould begin to be fenfible of 
her own weaknefs,ituid that her liberty.' was endangered, 
though not deflxoyed : the conqueror of Afia was obeyed 
by the Lydians, and Perfia was become too formidable to the 
neighbouring powers, to give reafbn to expect fhe ihould re- 
flrai^ her views within the bounds of moderation. Conque- 
rors, ■ in . all ages, thirft after univerfal dominion ; becaufe 
ambition is, in its nature, incapable of enjoyment, and there- 
fore can never be • fatisfied ; winged by profperity it flies in 
purfuit of new conquefts. Cambyfes, who fucceeded Cy- 
rus, though deficient in talents proper to fupport the fplen-; 
dor of a crown, , was not permitted to indulge his natural 
indolence of. temper. . Compelled by the prevalent influence 
ofthe people to attempt, however reludantly, great adions, 
he found himfelf obliged to appear in arms ; and the ruin of 
a powerful monarchy was an enterprize alone worthy the fuc- 
ceffoT of Cyrus. If Cambyfes fpared Greece, it was becaufe 
he thought it too inconfiderable to excite his ambition; 
whilft Egypt opened a more brilliant career of glory. Af- 
ter completing the conquefl of that kingdom, the Perfian 
monarchs could only extend their empire in Africa, or Eu- 
rope ; this laft quarter of the globe was moft adapted to 
their taflej^ Greece was the key to it; and a combination of 
xircumflances threatened the Greeks with an invafion froni 
the Perfians. 

At this critical period, the colonies eflablifhed oh the bor- 
ders of Afia-Minor, groaning under the yoke of flavery, flat- 
tered, thenxfelves with the hop^ of recovering their freedom; 

and 
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and their extreme confidence in this hope, unfortunately 
fpurred them on to hazard everjr thing for its attainment. 
Ariftagoras, a man whdfe vain temerity equalled his ambi- 
tion, beheld with delight this fpirit of independency kind- 
ling and diffufing itfelf among the colonies ; but before he 
gave mcftion to its fire, he was defirous of interefting Greece 
in the fuccefs of his fcheme. Though the Spartans had at 
length comprehended, how much it imported them manage 
with policy fo formidable a neighbour as the king of Perfia, 
and therefore were deaf to his folicitations, Ariftagoras found 
the Athenians more pliant and acceflible. 

Athens held the fecohd rank in the eftimation of Greece, 
diftinguifhed by courage,, wealth, and induftry, but ftill 
niore peculiarly by an elegance of manners, and a. fingular 
gracefulnefs of behaviour, which the Greeks could not forbear 
regarding with admiration, though they were wife enough to 
give the preference to more eflential qualities. Naturally 
vain, impetuous, volatile, and inconftant, fhe believed her- 
felf, I know not on what foundation, xleftined for univerfal 
empire. Every citizen engaged by oath to regard, as the pro- 
perty of the republick, whatever country produced com,, 
vines, and olive trees. Athens no fboner tafted the (weets of 
domeftick tranquillity, than fhe was eager to interrupt it by* 
engaging in foreign difTenfions. Impatient for adtion, fhe 
could not endure the laflitude of repofe; and her refUefs am~ 
bitioiv mufl much earlier have overturned the political fy- 
flem of Greece, if the form of her own government had ad- 
mitted of purfuing an" enterprize with conftancy. But t^s; 
republick is compared, by Polybius, to a fhip without a pi- 
lot, where every man fleers the helm as he pleafest ** One 
^* party> fays he, is. for continuing the voyage j another is 
<< for landing at the neareft fhorej thefe lower the.top fails j 

E» «*thofe 
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^ ' ikok put on all the laH tbey can: jjxd anidft this icene of 
<' confufioB, the (hip* driven at the mercy of the winds, 
<' without any regular deftination, is every moment in dan> 
f.< ger of fpHtting upon a rbck. " 

The Athenians had freed themielves from the yoke of Pi- 
£flratus I and Hippiafi^ the laft of their ^rantfi, had found 
an afytum, and e^ren a diftinguifhed prote&ion, from Arta- 
pharnes, go^erncr of Lydia, at the very time Ariftagoras waa 
foHciting their aillflanGB in favour oftheAfiatic Greeks; of 
whom the greater pgrt derived their origin from Attica. The 
intoxication of recovered liberty, w-arm with reientment 
againft Ferfia, piccipitated the Atheniamc into a ftep which led 
to theu" bwf^ deftni<fboB. They complied with the reqvxOL of 
the colonies, who revolted from the Perfian government, laid 
iiege to the city of Sardis, and reduced it to afKes. Darius, 
who after putting the impdfter Smerdis to death, had taken 
pqiTeflion of the throne m Perfia, would not fuf¥er this rafh- 
nefs to pafs with impunity; after reducing to obedience the 
iflands on the borders of Afia, he refolved to extend his re> 
ientment to Greece itfelf ; where he diipatched heralds to 
demand in his name. Earth and Waftr, Far from repent-* 
ing of their procedure, the Athenians refufed to do him ho- 
jnage, and prepared for war ; marching with the utmofl con- 
iidence to meet the Perfians, whom they defeated at Marathon. 
Such was, I will not &y the foundation of the Perfian war 
carried on fbme years afterwards by Xerxesj but the firfl in« 
Aance of a rupture between the two nations; unavoidable* 
if we confider the ambition and fituation of Pedna, oppoled 
to the arrogance of Greece; and which, if the Athenians had 
equalled the Spartans in prudence, would not have been £q 
rafhly commenced. Xerxes employed four years in prepa- 
ring foir his expedition, in which the whole force of Afia 

was 
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Mras oc^edied. His land ann^, according tx> Herodotusi 
confifb^ of {ev€nteen hundred thousand foldiers ; and his na- 
val troops amounted to five hundred thoufand men. Twelve 
(hips of war were appointed ibr the convoy of three thou&nd 
tran^X)rt vefidis. Probably this enumeration is exaggerated ; 
but other writer agree, that the army of Xerxes was fuffici- 
endy confiderable to haveafpired to the conqueft of Europe. 

If I am axx. lingular in my opinion, it appears lefs aftonifhing 
that the Greeks, after an advantage over Darius, in a battle 
where vidory or ruin was the alternative, fhouki then form a 
i^eiblution of future refiftance, when they muft perceive the 
diilant ftorm that threatened, and had it in their power to 
divert its fury by foothing him with refped:ful fubmiflion. 
But the native loftinefs of their fouls; their enthufiaftic love 
of liberty; their inveterate avCTfion to monarchy, induced 
them to prefer death to the Perfian government. 

We are unable, in the prefent age, to form any idea what 
it is to conquer a nation of free men. Since the general efta- 
blifhihent of monarchical government in Europe, the people 
are no longo* citizens, but fubjeds ; they are more occupied 
with the acquifition of wealth for themfelves than for the 
date ; war is kindled in provinces,, accuflomed to obedience, 
and it would be an abfurdity to expe<9: to meet with men, 
who, to avoid exchanging one monarch for another, would 
(all a facrifice beneath the ruins of their country. 

Several writers, I know, have fancied they have given at 
fatisfado;ry explication of the extraordinary conclufion of the 
Median wax, . Sparta, fay they, was then devoutly attached 
to the feverely rigid inflitutions of Lycurgus ; and all her ci- 
tizens were equally brave with thofe three hundred heroes, 
who fell voluntary viidims at the ilraits of Thermopylae. 
Athens, I asree with them, had never been in fo flourifhing a 
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fituation ; though cherifhing within her bofom the feeds of 
thofe divifions which were formerly the Ixme of her tranquil- 
Kty. She had few other laws than thofe of Solon, a legiflator 
ib [4] unenlightened that he himfelf lived be to a witnels of the 
tyranny which overturned his republick. In a word, though 
the popular power was extended far beyond the bounds of re- 
gularity and decency, it is certain the multitude, at that pe- 
riod, a6ted with wifdom; which may be accounted for, by 
an extraordinary change in the manners of the people during 
the ufufpation of Pififtratus, fufficiently forcible to fupply 
the defe£t of their laws. The reftoration of liberty had been 
the fole object that engroffed their attention ; they difregarded 
every other confideration, and, inflamed with redoubled love 
for their country, when they emerged from fl^very to free- 
dom, the magiftrates conduced the af^irs of the republick 
with a zeal .that excited universal emulation ; and which, 
in banifhing intrigue and cabal, rewarded only talents and 
magnanimity. 

Hiftorian.s have undoubtedly reafon to affirm, that nothing 
was impoflible for Athens to accompliih, after the glory fhe 
had acquired at Marathon ; but are they to be credited when 
they reprefcnt the reft of the Greeks as fo many citizens ren- 
dered 

[k] Solon, fays Plutarch, only palliated the dUbrders in his repubUck. Some 
of his laws are wife, but there is no correlpondent relation between the principles 
on which they are founded, and the end they are to attain •, nay, fiequendy there- 
is a manifefk contradiftion. Forinftancej Solon difohligpd the rich, by his law 
for the abolition of debts ; and the poor, by rejecting their petition for a newi 
diviilon of lands. In order to gratify the nobles, he confined the offices of magi- 
ftracy to fuch whole eftates produced two hundred meafures of corn^ oil, o^ wine. 
This enraged the populace. The nobles,^ on their fide, could not biook thei 
privilege the people enjoyed of appeal from the fcntence of the magiftrates. The 
tafk would be endlefs to enter into a particular examination of every law of Solon. 
His democratical fyftem was monftrous, in one inftahce ; that the people, a& 
fupreme'legiflators, directed the execution of the laws abroad and at home. After 
the fall of Pififtratus, Ariftides got a law pafled by which evecy citizen mif he 
arrive at the ma^ftracy^ 
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d^red defperate by their zeal for liberty ? warriors enured to 
the regular feverity of military difcipllne? whilft thefoldiers 
of Xerxies are painted lefs like men, than women, effemina* 
ted by luxury and floth? Whereas the fadi was, that'feveral 
republicks, taking it for granted that oppofition was in yainy 
abje(9:ly courted his favour. In regard to the troops of Per- 
fia, it is certain that Cambyfes, by his expedition againO: Ethi- 
opia, [/] and Ammonia, and Darius in his Scythian war, 
had loft the choiceft of them. One muft nevertheleis agree, 
that a nation always engaged in war could not be long defi- 
cient in foldiers. The warlike regulations of Cyrus ftill fub- 
fifted, and Darius, the fucceflbr of Cambyfes, was a prince 
of diftinguifhed merit. Herodotus informs us, that the Per- 
fians efteemed virtue; and that valour ferved as a degree^ to-' 
wards the attainment of honours. In their wars, many in- 
dividuals gave examples of uncommon bravery, and the whole" 
regiments were excited to emulation. Impartially fpeaking, 
though the empire of Cyrus was evidently immerfed in le- 
thargic corruption, when it fell under the dominion of Alex- ' 
ander, there is little probability of its being infected, fo early ■ 
as the reign of Xerxes, with any of thofe vices with which 
Xenophon reproaches it in fucceeding times. \m\ 

Nor do the firft fuccefles of the revolters prove any thing 
derogatory to the Perfian couriage. The reifon the country • 
was unfortified oh their fide, was becaufe Perfia had, natu- 
rally, no caiife to apprehend an attack from its own fubjedbs. • 

But' 

[/] In order xa pafs frotti Egypt to Ediioma, it was neceflary'to traverfc vaft 
defarts; -and Cambyfes had taken no meafures for the fubfiftence of his army, du- 
ring its march; the foldiers, fays Herodotus, havir^ fed upon their bedls of ' 
burthen, and horfes,' were driven to the extremity of devouring each other. ' 
A fecond army, fent to fubduc the Ammoniansi was overtaken in the plains of ,> 
Africa by a whirlwind, that buried it under mountains of fand. Darius, fays the 
the fame writer, loft a great manymen, likewife, in his Scythian ezpedidoB. ■ ■ > 

Imf} Sec the Cyropadia, laft chapter of the laft book. 
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Byt after Darius marched his forces to punifh the Aiiatlc 
Greeks, did he not wafh away with their blood the afiiront he 
had receiji^ed? Grant that the battle of Marathon decided the 
lup^Iority of the <xrecian Ibldiery, and the inpapabiHty of 
^ Perfiansi to conquer, unailifted, why muft this,convi^on 
reskder the expedition of Xerxes unfuccefsful ? He had all the 
Greeks of A£a, and the iilands to reinforce his army, except- 
ing the Seriphians,. Sephnians, and Melians. Several Eiiro-> 
pean nations jcined mm; and although the general aflem-* 
bly of Greece had fentenced tho£e who enUfted under tho 
mndards of the barbarians to decimation, yet did not the 
inhabitants of Dolopia, Perrhoebia, The(&lia, Magtiefia^. 
Achaia, Locria, Thebes, and the greater part of Beotia^ 
enter, into alliance with the court of PenGa? 
. By a lefbluticui to Orifice men to (uccefs, Xerxes g^ed 
the pais of Thermopyke : the &me fyftem, in fimilar circum- 
(Uoces^ would always have been produ<^ve of the fame advan- 
tages. The more accurate our obfervations are upon the in-^ 
equaUity of (bength between die two nations, the inconve^ 
n^^ttgios Greece w^ expo&d to from the nature of her conili— 
tutknif and the few re£>iir{es fhe had to confide in, the more 
we muft be convinced of the improbability fhe fhould efcape 
the impending ruint What faved hec, then^ was the fupe- 
rioit genius of Themiftocles and Pkuiaiiias, to^ that of Xerxes 
an4- Matdonius. A comparative view of the charafbers of 
tbefe great men. Goa alone explain. tiK une^spediedf coodLu/ioa 
cf ^e Median war, 

Themift^^s was born wkh an in&tiaMe t^irft £br g^ory ;, 
ai»f. fo ioipfttienjt mas^he to fSgoallze himfelf^ that hk emula/- 
tiflljt to:rival theffnae of Ikfiltiades, s^ter the b«tde of Mara'-^ 
thon^ is faid to. ha^ brokea his, r<sft. Stv Themil$QcIb& were 

- ■ - ■ Ibe 
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the great man : and according to the eulogium of Thucydides, 
none ever deferved, in a higher degree, the admiration of 
pofterity. With courage proof againft furprize, he had pru- 
dence in removing obftacles, adequate to penetration in fore- 
feeing them ; and the united influence of thcfe qualities ren- 
dered him (iiperior to all events. 

Whilft Greece revelled in joy for the humiliation of Dari- 
us, Themiftocles regarded the battle of Marathon, only as 
the prelude to an approaching ftorm. A democratical re-' 
publick is always too much occupied with the prefent mo-: 
ment, to attend to futurity. Themiftocles was particularly ' 
careful of interrupting the temporary intoxication of his' 
countrymen, with apprehenfions of future vengeance, on the 
fide of Perfia; elated with viAory as the Athenians then 
were, they would have ridiculed his precaution, or perhaps 
have pronounced it criminal : he therefore determined to take 
advantage of the popular prepofleflion in his favoiir, as well; 
as of the arrogance profperity is apt to inlpire, in order to ex- 
afperate them againft iSgina, then the moft powerful mara- " 
time ftate in Greece. He infenfibly led the Athenians into a 
war, and under pretence of profecuting it vigoroufly, he' 
formed a powerful marine, capable not only of defending his 
own republick, but the reft of Greece from invafions. 

Suppofing the court of Perfia abfolutely refolved on aveng- : 
ing its diigrace at Marathon, Greece had no way to avoid 
deftrudion but from the afUftance of a powerful fleet ; to " 
convince ourfelves of this, it will be fumcient to recolle<9: 
the fituation of a country, divided into diftridts, bordering 
on the fea fhore. So long as the coafts of Greece remained 
defencelefs, Xerxes was at liberty to make defcents wherever • 
hepleafed; in thefe circumftances, equally at a lofs where 
to afleml^le their forces, or make the ftrongeft refiftance,: 

F every 
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every republick would naturally have confined its attention 
to repelling the enemy in its own territories. The Greeks, 
inftead of being warmed with that glorious emulation which 
produced fuch prodigies c^ val(»ir, from the united eiFoits of 
a numerous and regularly diiciplined army, muft have been 
drawn out in feperate detachments througn neceiHty, when, 
conicious of inferior ftrength, defpairiag of afliibnce, ^d 
abandoned to timidity, Xerxes woiild have gained an ea/y 
conqueft. This Themiftocles fore^iw- and prevented. A 
iDian of lefs enlarged concei^ons would have been ccmtented 
with providing for the fecurity of Attica ; with eftablifhing 
her fortifications, arfenals, and military ftores, on folid foun- 
dations. But, more exteniive in his plan, ThemiAocles re*, 
garded Greece itfelf as the true bulwai^k o£ the Athenians* 
The whole muft be defenfible, or Athens is na more I In 
ieeming to £icrifice his republick to the general intereft, he 
Inftrudied the Greeks how to preferve it by naval armaments. 
' I do not know whether mankind has enough attended to 
the magnanimity of the Athenians in tJbis inftance ; when r^- 
signing their city t» the. fury of the barharianSi -diey removed 
their Wives, their children^ with the aged and decrepit citi- 
zens, to Salamin and Trcszene ; voluntarily quitting their 
paternal feats to take refuge in fhip$> confbu^d wi^h ^e < 
rude materials of their hou&s. A refblutipn fo uneisa^apled 
of which few perfbns were capable of comprehending th^ 
wifdom^ prefented to the multitude, nothing brut a. t^imbl? 
and mortifying profped o£ flight, oi; inevitable mint Tq h9 
able to fetrm a competent judgment of the obf^les T touT^ 
tocles had to furmount, ere he could prevail with ht9 lellow->- 
citizens to abandon their habitationg, their templets^ their 
Gods, and the tombs of their anceikn, it is odoeflary tft ear^ 

jy our thoughts back to the remote agea of smtiquityi aad t<i 

be 
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he couveriant in all their national prejudices. That univer- 
fality of genius, which Themiftocles was endbwed with, 
-could alone haVe £ived Greece, at this period, ' from deftruc- 
ti<m. His dcfcriminating mind, fraught with the moft ele* 
-vated ideu, knew how to arrange all the various combinati« 
ons of refined policy^. He had recourie to addrefs, infinuatioA 
and intrigue, to gain the amctnrence of men incapable of 
convidUon. To raife the multitude to his own fcale of reafon 
was impradicable; authority mud, therefore, becmployed^ 
i%ligion muft be interefted, the Gods muft intetpofe, and 
Greece become prolific of oracles ^yourable to his defigns. 

After forcing the pafs of Thermopylae, the Perfians diC- 
perfed their troops over the country : fubduing all before them 
as far as the Peloponnesus ; Xerxes purpbfed forcing an en- 
trance through the ifthmus of Corinth. The Gfeeks col- 
leded all their ftrength on that dde. Ammated by defpair> 
they formed a plan of defence worthy of their milit^ genius. 
But how vain had been refiftance,^ if the enemy *s fleet had 
made powerful diveriions along the coafbs of Peloponneius 
and by that mesAis encouraged thofe nations to appear in arms 
who iield private intelligence with Perfia? [ft] Colrinth, I 
grant, flill refiftcd the attacks of the Perfians, but that city, 
ading only on the defenfive, crouded with citizens, fur- 
rounded widi innumerable invaders by fea and land, nmft 
very fhorr4y have ejtpcrinced all die horours of famine. 

To oppofe die Perfiaa navy, Greece had no more than 
thren h^imdred and favafcdtt vtffeh ; the commander, a|»- 
pointed by the Lacedemonians, was a mm incapable d fup- 
porting the rank aflignedhim. Whether Eurybiaisdes, ccm^ 
fctous of his inferiority in number, and liftening to die ^ag- 
geftions of #iar, thought himfdf always too near die enemy^ or 

Fa. • vHhetfier 

• f»] Thcfe, Herodotus tells uv were the Dorians, Etolians, Dryopians, an4 
Lemnians. 
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whether he abfurdjy apprehended the fafety of Peloponnefus 
would be lefs endangered, by hovering with his fleet upon 
the coaft, he came to a refolution to abandon the ilraits of 
6alamin. Themiftocles oppofed this defign with extreme 
^arneftnefs, endeavouring to convince him, it was only within 
this arm of the fea that the Greeks were able to bid defiance 
to the fuperiority of Xerxes ; clearly demon£b:titing that his 
advantageous iituation gave him an opportunity of difturbing 
the operations of the enemy,, without the. leaft hazard to him- 
felf. Thefe remonftrances proving ineffe<^al,. Themifto- 
cles, as is generally known, found it impofllble to fruftrate 
the projet^ of the timid and foolifli Eurybiades, any other 
way than by afliiming the charadler of a traitor to his coun- 
try, in giving fecret information to Xerxes, that the Greeks 
meditated an efcape, and his attack muft be fudden, if he 
was defirous to cut off their.retreat on the Peloponnefian fide. 

Xerxes fell into the fnare ; and Eurybiades was compelled 
to fight. The Grecian fiiips, which, from the narrownefs of 
the llrait, could not be furrounded by the enemy, were at 
liberty to a<ft in concert ; whilft the Perfians loft the advan- 
tage of their naval ftrength, as only a fmall number of fliips 
could engage at a time ; and the firft line of battle being de- 
f^ted, communicated diforder and confufion to the reft of 
the fleet, which VTas quickly difperfed by the Greeks. 

What gave a decifive turn to. the fortune of the day wa^- 
the daftardlinefs of Xerxes. His lofs, it is true, was confide- 
rable, but, in colle<£iing the icattered remains of. his fleet, 
were there not ftill fliips enough to render him mafter of the 
fea? why was he fo foon intimidated? his land army ftilL 
uiirepulfed, and almoft the whole country of Greece reduced I 
and, had not this prince been the : moft inattentive and 
infatuated man breathing, could he have been a fecond 

time 
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time the dupe of Themiftocles ? Common reafon had" 
informed him, that the Greeks would never &€t (o impoliti-; 
cally, as to break down the bridge he had thrown over the; 
Bofphorus ; which by cutting off all poOlbility of retreat,' 
mull reduce a powerful enemy to the alternative, either to» 
conquer or die! However iiinumerable the armies of fuch> 
a general as Xerxes may be, they are but impotent fhadows,- 
when oppofed by a Themiftocles I The moft formidable, 
troops under an unfkilfiil leader, are like the miffy club of: 
Hercules in the hand of an infant, unable to wield it. Xerxes 
had recourfe to flight; and, in leaving Mardonius inGreece,< 
at the head of three hundred thoufand foldiers, exclufive o£ 
the allies, he thought lefs of fubduing the country, than of 
fecuring his own retreat, aiid preventing the Greeks froui 
purfuing him into Afia. 

The army of Mardonius was yet ftrong enough to have' 
intimidated the Greeks, had they been lefs elated with their 
recent efcape from one far more tremendous ; the Periians 
became defpicable, in their eyes, after the retreat of Xerxes ; 
they thought themfelves aftured of victory, whenever they- 
engaged ; and their difmayed enemies, on the contrary, be^ 
gan to defpair of fuccefs. But this confidence on the one 
fide, and the defpondency on the other, being alike found- 
ed in imaginary ftfength and weaknefs, it required imcom-- 
^mon prudence in the Greeks to prevent their engaging in 
rafli and extravagant fkirmiihes ; the want of fuccefs in any of 
which, might, by degrees, have revived the drooping cou- 
rage of the Perfians, and taught Mardonius to recoUedr that 
^periority in number, he feemed totally to have forgot. The 
prefervation of Greece entirely depended upon military judg- 
ment ; and in this particular Paufanias, who commanded in 
chief, infinitely excelled Mardonius, 

I am not ignorant that Paufanias, dazzled, afterwards, 

by 
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by the prefenu and promifes of Xerxes, not only bedded 
the intcrefts of his country, but even dpired to become the 
tyrant of it ; I will even add, that, difcouraged by the diffi- 
culty of the enterjprize, and unfumiflied with mental refouf'^ 
ees, the firft ft^ he engaged in was followed by rqsentance: 
deftitute of fteadinefs to determine him, either to relinqui^ 
or purfue his defigas, this weak, irref<^ute, cowardly difpofi- 
don puts the finifhing flroke to the ignominy of his character 
as a politician. He fought to .confirm his wavering purpofe by 
the help of accomplices ; and, as if he wifhed to diveft himfelf 
of the fat%ues oif aAing a firft part, he tempted the fidelity 
ofThemiftocles^ witfaoat difi:eming, that fhoald this grteit 
man be infamoQS enough to become his afibciate, he would 
infallibly raviih from lum all the fruits of his treafbn. 

Yet, however defpicable Paufanias appears as a ftatefman, 
he was onie of thofe complicated', and not uncommon charac^ 
ters, who ai« great or. little, regarded in different points of 
view, and merit a pretty equal mare of our admiration ^id 
contempt. If nature had been niggardly to him of the faga> 
cious talents of a great politician, fhe was lavifh in the military 
ones of a complete general. Whilft Mardonius was puz- 
zled which way to a6t, negotiating when he fhouM have 
jfeught, and totally igncxrant of the art of employing his fbr- 
ces to advantage, Paufanias was adive^ volant, and'^iiitre- 
pid, at the head of his army. He penetrates the ddigns of 
KfardMiius, fbrrounds him with ambufhes, {M^fies him on all 
ftdes, and reduces him at kft to the mecemty of engaging 
the Greeks at Plat««, a confined fpot of ground, where 
numbers were of little advantage, and from whence, forty* 
thoufand Perfians only efcaped, dF.tJ*at mighty army, und^ 
the coftdud of Artabazus, leaving the reft «f their countay- 
men on the field of battle* -> 

Upon 
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' TJpcm tlie very day: that Pauiaiiia» was vi^rioii» at Platceae-, 
Leoiydbidesy king of Sparta, and Xantippus, aii> Acheeiati 
geao^ gained a com^te advantage over the Ferfians^ at 
Mfcale. . The Spartan chie^ uiiaic(|uainted with what pafled 
io. Greece, artniUy; propagated a report alon^ the coafls ei 
A&Hf that Macdonius was diefeated; and thatj a& the Gieeeks 
were ptepanisig to. free t^ir couutry^ hom barbuian bondage, 
thejr cxpeded the colonies would teccmd fb< generous an at- 
tempt. I]dodorus remarks, it was neither die valour oi the 
Greeks, nor their Soli m was, which gained them the vie- 
tory at Mycale; the event was dGufy^ulf till the SaRiian», 
and Milefians decided it, by going over to the Greeks. The 
Perfians were alarmed by this deiedion, which was immedi- 
ately followed by that of the Afiatic Greeks, who joined 
their European countrymen, to defeat the common enemy. 

Xerxes, who had proceeded no farther than Sardis, no 
fooner was informed that his army was entirely routed, than, 
alarmed for his own ^etyv he retreated to. Eebatana; com- 
municating the contagion of his fear to aU his fubjeds. Af- 
ter afpiring to univerfal monarchy, this prince how defpaired 
of retaining pofleffion of his hereditary aominicms. In pro- 
portion to the immenfity of their preparations, for the re- 
duction of Greece, the Perfians felt the impotence of their 
arms after this defeat. Salamin, Platsse, Mycale, recalled 
the remembrance of former difgraces in the Ethiopian, Am- 
monian, and Scythian expeditions. Thofe fentiments of 
grandeur and courage, which Cyrus bequeathed as an inhe- 
ritance to his fucceilbrs, were totally effaced, and Xerxes 
had liothing to leave to pofterity but an example of themoft 
sh^cA cowardice. 

There never happened in any nation, but particularly in 
U GQafedjEtmed lepublick, an event of equal importance with 

this 
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this I am now relating, without occasioning fome revolution 
in its political fyftem. The more the Greeks were fenfible of 
the advantage of concord during the war with Xerxes, the 
more clofely fhould they have drawn the bonds, of alliance 
and amity after his overthrow. But, unhappily, fuc- 
cefs gave birth to new paflions in the breafts of the Spartans 
and Athenians ; and new interefts arofe amongfl the other 
ftates of Greece ; till by degrees the hatred of the two rival 
republicks grew more inveterate ; their diflenfions laid the 
foundation of their ruin ; and in fbme meafure revenged the^ 
aflies of the Perfian empire. • 
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R E E C E entirely confined her attention witHia 
the circle of domeftick affairs, precedent to the 
rupture with Xerxes j had little or no intercourle 
with her colonies, nor was her tranquillity interrupted with 
apprehenfions of foreign invafions. The . differences arifing 
between adjacent republicks, required only regular land for- 
ces to determine them; and having no commercial intereft 
to fupport, fhe was confequently inattentive to maritime pre- 
parations. But fcarcely did the Greeks begin to breathe, af- 
ter the clofe of the Perfian war, than an apprehenfion natu- 
rally arofe, that the court of Perfia would not be tardy to re- 
venge its difgrace. From that inftant they regarded a dole 
connecEbion with their colonies, in the iflands of Afia-Minor, 
as a moft intercfling ci)jeA; to defend thefe was, in other 
>Vords, to form a barrier for their own .defence. Their na^al 
ftrength, importantly iignalized in the engageinentat'Salamin, 
was now become of infinitely greater conlequehce than a knd 

G . ' army. 
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the Median war. — Athens becomes the ruling power. — Re- 
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army. A formidable marine would not only raife a conftant 
bulwark againft the barbarians, and extend the reputation of* 
Greece to diftant {hores, but it was, alfo, considered as a 
necefl^y chain of connection with the colonies, the links 
of which might hold them united, though feparated from the 
mother country by the ocean. 

It is undoubtedly obvious to every rational mind, that 
this novelty in politicks pointed ftrongly at the fundamental 
principles of the conftitution ; fince Sparta felt an immediate 
degradation, for this reafon alone, her known deficiency in 
ikips, feamen, and the funds neceflary to maintain a fuperio- 
rity at fea. Whilfl, on the contrary, Athens, from the 
preponderancy of her maritime (bength, attraded unirerfal 
atttention, and feemed already to have fnatched the laurels 
from the brow they had (b long encircled. 

Lacedaemon might have avoided this indignity to her fame, 
had fhe been attentive to her true interefl ; but, enraged at 
the infolence of Attic pride, fhe confulted only her paflions. 
The Spartans had formerly given demonflrations of their jea^ 
loufy of the dawning fplendour of Athens, by their attempt 
to reinftate Hippias in the tyranny, after the banifhment of 
Pififlratus. Hence, it may be edily fuppofed, they could 
not pardon her the vidory at Salamin, which ravifhed from 
them the glory of being the deliverers of Greece. With a 
fecret fatisfa<^ion they contemplated the ruin that threatened 
their rival ; and, when her citizens led their wives and childreh 
through the territories of Laconia, in their return from Sa- 
lamin and Troezene, they would have prevented them from 
rebuilding the walls of Athens. ** The Lacedemonians, fays 
" Diodorus, aflerted it was for the interefls of Greece that 
** Athens fhould remain unfortified. If Xerxes, continued 
** they, attacks us a fecond time^ the Athenians mufl again 

«bc 
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" be reduced to leave their walls, whilft the Periians, in- 
** ftruded by experience, Mrould not fail to convert the city 
** into an impregnable fortrefs, from whence it would be 
*' impofllble ever to diflodge them; gn^d whofe advantageous 
*f fituadon would command all the country. " As a rccom- . 
pence of that generofity, with which the Athenians devoted 
themielve^ to the. prefervation of Greece, their city had 
been left open and defencelefs, a place of no confideration, 
if Themillocles, as is univerfally known, had not fucceeded 
in reftoring the grandeur of his country, by deceiving the 
Lacedemonians. 

Far from difcovering vifible marks of reftlefs jealoufy, 
Sparta*s only - method, now, was to have in^ired an im- 
plicit confidence in the hearts of the allies, and to have 
flrengthened the foundation of an union with the colonies, 
from whence the principal advantage was to refult to herfelf. 
The Grfk attention of a power who holds the chief rank in 
a confederacy like that of the flates of Greece, ought either 
to be a real infinuation of its own fentiments into the breafls 
of others, or an apparent adoption of theirs. ' 

The. Lac^enionians, attentive to all the movements of 
tjieir allies, fhould have eagerly embraced that fyftem which 
new interefls inclined them to purfue. ^y taking the lead 
in courting an alliance with the colonies, who, in general, 
were powerful at fea, the proud republick of Athens, with- 
out fufpeding the artifice, would luive remained contented 
Ivith her fecond degree of rai^. But, taking advantage of 
that dilatorineis, or rather torpitude, with which hiflory re- 
proaches her rival, fhe offered her protedion and alliance to 
the Greeks, eflablifhed in the iflands and coafls of Afia-Mi- 
nor; and, with their afliflance, divided the fupreme auth^ 
ricy, afluming the naval command of the combined fleets, as 

G 2 the 
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tht Spartans did the military of thfe Idfid armies. 

Whilft a concurrence of cireumfl&nces favoured the Atheni- 
an ambition, Lacedasmon, by a frefli inibmce of imprudence, 
atcelerated her own deckndon. Pau^nis^ had been entruft- 
ed with the command of the army in Aiia, and that general, 
whofe integrity was corrupted by the -gold of Perfia, behaved 
with equal feverity to his own troops, as tendernefs to th<^ 
of the enemy ; a general mutiny enfued, and complaints were 
lodged againfl him. The Lacedemonians, judging it necef^ 
fary, that the ^eater the ftruggJe for relaxatkm from mili- 
tary difcipline was, the more ftri^tly it ought to be obferved, 
jt:je<9:ed their petition for fedrefs. This manner of treating 
the foldiers appeared to ^eat difadvantage, when compared 
with the A-thenian adminiftration, where Ariftides and Ci- 
mon had the principal weight ; who, by the rectitude and ge- 
nerofitydf their tx)ndu<3:, rendered the government rcfpeftable. 
The Grecian troops, excepting thofe of PeloponneAis, im- 
plored the affiftaiice of Athens againft the opprefHon of 
Paufanias, and entered iiito a voluntaiy aflbciation, to ierve 
only under the banner of thitrepublick. 

I have Confined 'niyfelf to fpeak of the depreflion of 
Sparta, but it is evident, that the v€ry attera|rt to fubvert the 
eftabliflied : form of govemmieiit in Greece, wis a iymptom 
of its approachirig diflblution. Sudden and unexpeded re- 
volutions ih 'ftates dre always iattehded with ihtempeKMe 
HifotdCr^; ibe la*^, manners, cuftoms, iand Interefts of i 
ptojple are at'variaiWe j nOr was it poflible for -Gr<eece toaVdld 
receiving tdine 'lh(4cksin4ier political **ontlitutiori, ftillmofie 
fe^verely fdt, as HCr Cities 'becahie more independenti SiippO- 
fiilg Athens, 'at this "period, to have been even better calculated 
thail her r/Va^/, for'pire-^mineheebif ftatibn, the -Greeks and 

the^ic>riifes"^fete nfevd-thelefs guilty dF an (^egi6to cftiftake 
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m drawing her from tlie Secondary rank ik^ had always becA 
eoiifidered in I Ought they hot to have fore&en the impoili- 
biiity tha.t Lacedsemon (irrevocably attached to the ancient 
(yftem, and whofe military reputation had been lately aug-> 
scented) Should fubmit to be no longer regarded as the capital 
of Greece? Surely her pride was an ih&irmountabjb obfUclel 
¥ct Athens, inflated- with* {JucceTs, djevoured by ambition, 
^rafping at power, fond of hazardous enterprises, tired of 
advaiutages in po^flton, and hunting after fuch as were uur 
Attainable, Athens, i ^y^ inyefted with fupreme authority 
by her allies, ought indpfatigably to have purfued thoieme^- 
{jar^ that tended: to the inability and Security of this new** 
bo^n influence. A rupture between the two principal flatea 
was inevitably to involve Greece in all her former diflrefles. 
Was it jQot to be dreaded, in a conteft. iziSigated Isy am- 
bition, that, which ever fide proved Yi<StoriQUs, their coun- 
try would And an oppre£br? and that the colonies ixiuft be 
expqfed, by the difcord that raged in .the mother country, 
to arbitrary impofiticois &om the Perf^s ? [<3t] The original 
texture of the iGrecian government was fb fbron^y wrpught^ 
as ta produce in the minds of the^^actans land Ath^iians^ 
(hotwithfbanding their- in^erefli Were ibeccone ieperate) a.va-f 
tiety of efforts to avoid (the •. appearance, of iioiltlities,! . which 
the circuiiiflances of the times, dackened.with fufpicion, ne- 
ceflarily rendered inevitable. They conflned their meafurei 
to: th&fecpet interruption of «ach others traiiqutllity^ ,a£bam^ 

opeiilytl2aconfe& 'ih&iwaiA of .that;boa{1:edjuiakciifrn 
ixeidiUikioaiilexasopkBio ^tt^rjoittfis^j '.iUhcit-iMo oepublicks 
€6mnit>niy tf^ed thentlblves -tKc' feet, arms, and eyes', of 



agreed that 'the^ Greek cities of Afiar Minor Ihould continue to be rgov^med by 
.tfe'c^-liw».-'Aft^'-Si)ma cntwedcibw a w^ WftH iitiic/iiV'WJiivitfc^'tifi 
.fycBaat ioco an alliance, and refigned the colonies to their difcredoq. 
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Greece; expreflions which fo thbroughly impofed on the 
minds of the citizens, that they concluded, (hould ' any 
di&fter befall either, Greece muft be Inftaintly reduced to a 
ftate of inadive blindnefs. 

Sparta had weighty reafons to have engaged her to fupprefs 
the firfl emotions of jealoufy. She was too weak to iiibdue 
a power fupported by the reft of Greece, . under the condud 
of men whofe extraordinary talents had planned the Perfian 
war, and whofe fuccefs had encreafed the publick confidence 
and courage. Her former influience wasxonly to be regained 
by the fteps that originally created it ; that is to iky, by per- 
ieverance in her accuftomed moderation: whilft Athens, 
debauched by profperity, might quickly have furnifhed a h.- 
vourable opportunity of cohqueft. 

The. real fource of ^andeur in a government, arifes from 
the wiidom of cementing a firm union amongft the citizens ; 
infpiring them with reverence for the laws ; intruding each 
individual, to feek his particular interefl in that of the pub** 
lick, and, by an emulation of the virtues of his countrymen, 
difplay his own talents to advant^e ! whilft he finds in him- 
felf the fource o£ that squanimity necefiary to fupport the 
funfhine of J^ortune imdazzled, or, by a manly reuftance, is 
enabled, to rife fuperior to her caprices. The model of 
^e Athenian government was far beneath this {bale of per- 
fe<Sbion. If the tyranny of Pififtratus, and the terrour of the 
Perfian arms had improved their - virtues, profperity had 
likewife engendered new vices. An abfoliite democracy i& 
the worft of all inftitutiom ;' and this was the eftablifhed 
mode of government in Athens. It was impoffible for the 
republick to draw any advantage fix>m magiftrates, who had 
no regular juridical code to dired them ; whilft the populace^ 
open to deception and bribery^ had a' powf r vej[]ied in ttem. 
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of revifing every decree, and frequently gave oppofite deci- 
fions I Solon could never, confiftently with reaibn, flatter 
himfelf with regulating the conduct of his countrymen, by 
determinate maxims ; becaufe he had appointed a fenate to 
[^] prefpareTuch matters as were proper to lay before the af^ 
fcmbly of the people. He deftroyed his own purpoie by gi- 
ving permiflion to every citizen of the age of fifty to harangue 
them. Eloquence will ever form a party fuperior to that of 
ma^flracy ', and, by a tranfition fsuniliar to his art, the orator 
could divert the imaginations of his audience to diflant ob- 
jects, and didate decrees to which the fenate was obliged to 
fubmit. The council of Areopagus, reftored by Solon to ita 
ancient rights, ezerciied the ufelefs privilege of Cenfar in 
fuch a republick I How impradicable to regulate the man^ 
ners of a people, accuftomed, through a defed in the legifla- 
ture, to indulge a fpirit of licentioufnefs, which properly 
formed the principles of their charader, and rendered them 
incapable of controul. From hence arofe thofe viciilitudes 
of virtues and vices among the Athenians, at different periods ;. 
and even in £0 eminent a degree, . as nec^ilarily to exclude 
their oppofites. This nation, ; reproached with flagrant in- 
ftances of iniquity, is fometimes jufb as Ariftides. Elevated 

to 

[^] Athens was divided .bjs Solon inte foor oibcs;: each of whom choiea 
hundred citizens, who compofed tlie fenate. The number of inhabitants being 
tl7 encreafed, Cfifthenes divided tnem into ten mties,. eabfa -of which feledted* 
t who formed, xhe fetiatt, ;Thefe fenators'Iia(d;the}>recedency< indie fenate 
for 35, or 36 days. They drew lots fol* their rank; thofe tribes who had the 
four higheft numbers governed aflfdrs during 36 days, the others only 35. Thi^ 
term was called the Prytomey the prefiding lenaton^ the PrytMeSt and the fenate 
itielf, the Prytanseum. The publick ailembly of the people was held in a place 
called Pnyce, or the Theatre of Bacchus. The ordinary davs of minting were 
die II, 20, 30, and 33d ofe^^Ptytame. As there could be no fixed days for 
extraordkiary m^Bgs,'tbe people wcne then .convened, bv ikt general, or noci- 

Siibates. Some days before, bills were poftied, to inform them of the fubjedtof 
elioeraoon. The aflemblies were opened by' the Proedies, who' dieclared the* 
Qneftion in debate, and the fentinxnts of the fenate. . 
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to the fublime views of Themiftocles» we fee it, afterwards^ 
the dupe of the intriguing Pericles. Behold it brave with 
Cimon, timid with Nicias, infolent with. Cleon> tafh Sxdth 
Alcibiades! 

The factions that formerly interrupted the repole of Athens, 
were not of a nature to remain l<Mig inadive. A law of Arif- 
tides, that jpermitted every citizen to afpire to the fenatorial 
dignity, infpired the populace with an immoderate degree of 
pride, that continually ftimulated them to fhake off the yoke 
of the nobles, who, on their fide, being accuftomed to govern 
ever fince the banifh'ment of Pififtratus, regarded pofleiHon 
as the legitimate and inconteftable right of their order. If 
an expedation of feeing the Athenians foon immerfed in 
their darling vices trtupdredthejealooiyiof Lacedasmon, the 
diforders which threateqed her ,rival, ought to have . been, 
on the contrary, a very urgient motive to impel her to a fpeedy 
rupture. It was the interefl of the Athenians to rufh into a 
war, to prevent having two fuch formidable enemies to en-^ 
counter, as the S^tans, and depravity of manners. 

Independently of thefe confiderations, which their native 
haughtinefs would not fufiertlvsm torperceive, they ought to 
have been fenflble that the only inethod to give permanence 
to their newly-acquired greatnefs, was by augmentation. 
That the, authority thej^ elaimied/ ,could never be' folidly 
eftabliihiaii, , till $pai^ia wa? reduce^ tp^the jneceHity of renpun-t 
cing her pretenfions, and burying in oblivion the remem- 
brance of her ^cii?pt glbit-y. ' 

In a conjundure fo critical, if the Athenians failed of 
fuccefs, it was riot for want of a leader equal to the enter- 
prize. Never (Htefmaii was better quajiified for unravelling 
the fubtileft diftindions of political interchfts than Themifto- 
cles^ nor more excelled in a wonderful facility of difceixung 

the 
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the confequences of events. Had he even wanted penetra- 
tion, his inveterate hatred to the Lacedemonians would have 
fupplied that deficienc)r. But the feeds of corruption began 
to be apparent amongft the Athenians. Mifapprehending 
the real caufe of its profperity, this republick expeAed to be 
gorged with flattery, not inftrufted with counfel ; and The- 
miftocles had a foul too elevated to condefcend to play the 
artful courtier, with a capricious multitude. A contraft waa 
drawn between the rigid referve of his behaviour, and the 
pleafing and popular manners of Ciraon : the profufion of 
the latter, made the ceconomy of the former pals for fordid 
avarice. In a word, the Athenians abandcmed Themiftocles, 
whofe merit was, that he had (aved the republick, to attach 
themfelves to Cimon, who. had revenged her quarrel with 
the Perfians. In order to conceal, or rather, julHfy this in- 
gratitude, they liftened to the malicious fuggeftions of his 
enemies, feigned apprehenficms from his vengeance, and con- 
demned hinr to banifhment. 

In Cimon were colle<5ted all the virtues of a good citizen^ 
with the more unconmion, and moft defirable talents of a 
great general. A<Slive, vigilant, indefatigable, he enjc^ed the 
'fingutar honour of triumphing, <m the {ame day, by fea and 
land. But, notwithftanding the authority of Plutarch, whofe 
judgment in this point is fallible, I will venture to affirm^ 
he wanted many requifite qualifications to place him on a 
ifevel with Themiftocles, in political fcience. If the relief of 
the colonies f^om foreign garrifons was a rational fchemc, 
Cinion gave no piroof of fagacity in being fb far mifled by 
popular prejudices, as to ccnfider the Perfians as the moft 
tlangerous enemy Athens had to fear* Perhaps, unc<mvin- 
ced himfclf of the propriety of fuch an opinion,, he rcfolved 
to carry the war into Afia^ as the certain means of proeuaing 
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the Athenians a confiderable booty, and his own arms an 
eafily-acquired reputation. 

Yet, fuppofing there was no imprudence in irritating, to 
the laft degree, a power, only weak from the indolence of 
monarchs whofe timidity checked the exertion of her natural 
ftrength, it was at leaft a ftep that could be productive of no 
advantages! Of what avail to purfue through Alia and 
Egypt, the common enemy of Greece, inattentive to a pri- 
.vate adverfary, ready to enter their gates ? or of what im- 
portance to Athens were victories, which could not augment 
her power on either element ; and which, by beftowing too 
great a degree of fecurity on her new allies, would confe- 
puently render an alliance with her lefs neceffary ? 

The adminiftration of Cimon appears extreamly defedive 
in many particulars. If he thought the quarrel between 
Athens and Sparta irreconcileable, and that all efforts to 
prevent its becoming publick would be ineffe«3:ual, why 
did he omit taking advantage of fo favourable an opportunity 
to humble the Lacedemonians? Inflead of turning the re- 
fentment of the people towards Perfia, and fpurring them on 
to an inconsiderate enterprize, the firft ftep he ought to have 
taken, in aftliming the direction of publick affairs, was to 
cherifh their rifing indignation againft Sparta, and againft 
Paufanias. Laconia had been depopulated of more than twen- 
ty thoufand perfons, by an earthquake ; Cimon made no ufe 
of that event! The Helotes, at the inftigation of the Mefle* 
nians, had revolted ; Cimon was ftill filent, whilft the orator, 
Ephialtes, harangued the people, to fuffer Lacedaemon to pe- 
t'lih ! A more fteady and fkilful politician would have point- 
ed out the neceflity of encouraging and afUfting thefe rebel- 
lious flaves ; nor would have wanted arguments to fet their 
rebellion in the faireft point of view, by reprefenting the 

Spartans 
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opart^ns as tyrannical monfters, who trampled on the laws 
of focial humanity ; and in whofe extirpation mankind ought 
to affociate I Biit Cimon, far from difcerning the intereft of 
his country, avowed himfelf the protestor of the Lacedemo- 
nians, whofe virtues he admired and refpe<9:ed. He prevail- 
ed with his countrymen to [cj lupport them ; and to pardon 
the injuftice with which their zeal had been repaid, in fuf- 
peding them of clandeftinely abetting the infurredlion. 

If, on the other fide, this general apprehended it not im- 
pra<3:icable to reftore the ancient amity of the two republicks, 
and extinguifh their prefent animofities, by appropriating to 
one the fovereign command at fea, to the other at land, why 
did he not aA correlpondently to this apprehenfion? It feems 
evident, his genius was contra<fted ; he proceeded, as fuppo- 
fing the intereft of his country had fuf&red no alteration; a 
conduft that will ever make him be regarded as a man driven 
along hy the gale of popularity, who made war like a great 
foldier, but a moderate politician. Cimon would, on fome 
occafions, venture to expoftulate with great freedom, in op- 
pofition to the opinion of the people; and as hfi was frequent- 
ly abfent on publick bufinefs, his enemies made ufe of thofe 
opportunities to fap his reputation. Secretly attached to the 
nobility, whofe pretenfions he favoured, he endeavoured at 
the reeftablifhment of their influence, and negle<fted nothing 
thatcould contribute to fupport; the dignity of the magiftrates. 
Whilft Pericles, perhaps ftill more an enemy to democracy, 
flattered the multitude into fufpicions of a man, to whofe 

H 2 fall 

[c] The Helotes were a people of Peloponnefus, whom the Lacedemonians 
haiA vanquifhed, and made their flaves. In all writers^ details are to be found of the 
cruelties exercifed on this unfortunate race. Their mailers regarded them as 
their moft inveterate enemies, and when they multiplied too faft, a certain 
number were exterminated. Plutarch obferves, it was not long after the time of 
Lvcurgus that the Spartans began to treat their flaves with this excels of 
ihhumanity. 
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f^l he wgs to be indebted for his own elevation. Capable of 
ailbming fentiments the-moft foreign to his heart, of compre- 
hending at th? fame inftant a multiplicity of 'objefts, and of 
combining them with the moft accurate precifion, his exqui- 
fite propriety of und^rftanding always direded him to a choice 
qf the n^ofl infallible means fcM- the attainment of his end. 
A great captain, a gre^t ftatefman, and a ftill grpater ojfator j 
Athens had never yet beheld a citizen, in who^i fuch an ajC- 
femblagf; of talents were united ; but all thefe accompUfli- 
ipents, fubfervient to ambition, proved fatt^l to his country. 

It had not efcaped the observation of Pericles, thatinconfif- 
tency of conduct iji his predeceffors in power laid thp foun- 
4ation of their dellru^ion. The fame men at different pe- 
idods wer.? 4i^n^?^i^<^> refplute, avaricious and timid. Far 
j^om pyrfuing th?ir exapiple of being partially virtuous, or 
yitious, fomptirnes agitated with zeal for the publick, at 
others for their private emolument, now irritating the '{)opu- 
lace, then fervilely courting their applaufe, Pericles made it 
an invariable maxiqi to facrifice every thing to his ambition. 
. In order to render the prodigality of Cimon lefs ftriking in 
the eyes of the multitude, expence was neceflary; and, as 
the fortune of Pericles was then not above mediocrity, he faw 
the neceffity of availing himf^lf of the riches of the ftate. He 
laviflied donations on the populace, to enable them to be 
prefent at the pubUck ail^mblies, as well as theatrical repre- 
fentations. Poffefled with the frenzy of political knowledge, 
their curjoiity to. hear the pleadings of the orators, only gave 
place to their paflion for the theatre. Eager to decide, where 
individuals were concerned, and to hear all that pafled in the 
tribunals of juftice, they left Pericles an unbounded autho- 
rity inthe general adminiftratiqn of affairs. 

This mailer of the affedions of the people was too Ikilful 

to 
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to rely upon the ftability of their favour, on any other terms 
than invariable complaifance to their caprices. He became 
the very foul of the republick. He held the great in flibjec- 
tion, by throwing the council of Areopagus, and the reft of 
the magiftrates, into contempt; deciding every queftion ac- 
QCH'ding to his will. Yet, however perfuafive hisr eloquence,^ 
a revcrfe of fortune might invalidate all th^ ^urifhcs of the 
rhetorician, (hake the very foundation of Athens to its cen- 
tre, and, in awakening her from a ftate of lethargic intoxica- 
tion, prove the deftru^on of hex idol. Pericles faw the dan- 
ger, and difplayed the fuperiority of his genius in never em- 
barking the republick in any enterprize, without an. appa- 
rent certainty of fuccefe. On thefe principles, itwasimpof- 
fible for him to repair the miftake I have pointed out in Ci- 
mon. So far wa$ he from meditating an attack on Lacedse- 
mon, that he beheld with vexation the encreafe of that jea- 
loufy of the Athenian glory, which was but too apparent. 
His apprehenfrons were alarmed, kft the Spartans, feconded 
by their Peloponnefian auxiliaries, fhould come to an opea 
rupture ; when the diftinc^ion of comniand^r in chief againft 
a people, hitherto deemed invincible,, would be attended 
with greater embarraifment and fatigue than he w^s £&bk to 
encounter. The only refourpe left was, to introduce cor- 
ruption in Lacedjpmon. To accpmpliih this, he maintained 
penfronnari^s, [d] who, under the maik of extolling the mo- 
<leration of their anceftors, the laws of Lycurgus, and the 
love of their country, declaimed againft the calapaitics of war^ 
the better to fecure a continuation of pacific meafures. Buf 
peace itfelf became a new inconvenience. The Perfran vf-9x 

began 

[/] Pericles diftribqted ten tajcDts anmully amongft the principalLacedempair 
ans. See Plutarch. A talent weighed fixty pounds, Troy, weight, about ninety 
marks of Ffeach mopey, or 20^/. fterKng. ^e JrbHtbnet. >Wh«n w« kaow 
the y^lue of a mark ot filver, it is eafy to make the computation. 
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began to be confidered as unfafbionable ; this was a real 
evil, as it gratified at once the compound tafte of the 
Athenians, for glory and magnificence, by afTuring them an 
eafy conqueft, with a confiderable booty. The danger al{q 
wa& great, of fiiffering them to fink into too great inadivity. 
To decide critically on the merit of a theatrical piece, a piQ»« 
ture, ftatue, or edifice^ were infufficient employments to 
occupy their minds. The Athenians muft have enemies,, 
armies, campaigns, and viAories, or their native reftleflhefs, 
excited by political cabals, then warmly renewed, would 
fbon have rendered the tafk of guiding them too difficult for 
the art of man to accomplifh. 

- Fortunately for Pericles, the allies were not equally fatif^ 
fied with his adminiftration. They had no objedions to th^ 
luxury or pleafures in which the republick was immerfed, 
but they thought it unreafonable to pay the expence of feafts 
and publick fhews ; and that Pericles fhould levy more than 
fix hundred talents, by way of contribution, to procure hie 
citizens frivolous amuiements, when Cimon was contented 
with fixty to carry on a foreign war. The perfidy of Pericles 
reduced to defpair a people, whole weaknefs made refiftance 
their inevitable ruin. Befides their being entirely uncon-* 
nedted with each other, fo that it wa.s impofiible for them to 
a6l in concert, the colonies were void of ambition; they- 
were fatisfied with the reftoration of liberty, and had obtain- 
ed of Cimon an exemption from farther affiilance, than fur- 
nifhing ihips and money, to fupport the war commenced 
with Perfia, on their account. Accuftomed, by this indul- 
gence, to the tranquillity of a life of leifure, they became ig- 
norant of martial exercifes ; and, according to the judicious, 
obfervation of Thucydides, finding themfelves exhaufted by 
the taxation to which they had fubmitted, they were no longer 

capable 
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capable of oppoflng the will of Athens, whenever it wias 
her choice to treat them rather as fubjeds than allies. By 
rcprefenting the murmurs of thefe unfortunate men as an 
infufierable c^ehce, tending to deftroy all kind of fubordina- 
tion, Pericles eafily rendered them odious to the Atheni- 
ans, whom he perfuaded to engage in a war that muft ne- 
ceflarily advance his own reputation, from the certainty of 
uninterrupted fuccefs: whilft the republick, pleafed with 
gaining battles and taking cities, no matter at what price, 
was too ignorant of her real intereft to difcern, that advantages 
over allies were indications of an approaching decline; and. 
that a revolt of her colonies would lead Athens back to. the 
lame point of imbecility, in which fhe appeared at the com- 
mencement of the Aiiatic war. 

The political influence of Pericles ftill appeared immuta*- 
ole, notwithftanding the declenfion of that of Athens ; but 
the cuftomary time to account for the difpofal of the pub- 
lick money arrived. This was a delicate affair to tran{ad;« 
Not that Pericles had enriched himfelf at the expence of the 
ftate ; yet, either from his own negligence, or the diflionefty 
of the fubaltcrn officers of the treafury, who ad:ed under hia. 
commifflon, a very coniiderable fum remained unaccounted 
for. . He was alfo unwilling the Athenians (hould be ac- 
quainted with the exhaufted ftate of their finances, as fuch 
a difcovery was evidently to decry the prodigality of expence 
in feafts, fports, and theatrical reprefentations ; and a tacit 
confeffion, that the final tendency of thefe amufements was 
the ruin of the republick and her allies. The well [^ ] knowii 

witty 

[<3 Alcibiades, wanting to fpeak with Pericks, knocked at his door, and, re- 
quemng an audience, was anfwered, he could not be interrupted, being bufied io 
confidering how to prepare his accounts, for, the infpeAion of the Athenians 
Would it not be more judicious, faid Alcibiades withdrawing, for hin;i to coo ' 
fider how to prevent their infpe£ting them at all ? (Plutarch's life of Jldbiades.) 
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'witty reply of Alcibiades, in this extremity, fcrved for counfef 
to Pericles. Inftead of thinking how to make a plaufible ef- 
timate of his difburfements, his fole ftudy was, how he fbould 
avoid making any at all. To accomplifh his purpoie, it be<* 
came hecefTary to transfer the attention of the Athenians^ 
jfrofti domeftick concerns, to fome important foreign enter«: 
pri^e. Not one of the colonies had courage to appear in 
arms. Intimidated as they were by the feverity of their boft-» 
dage, they confined their rcfcntment within their own breaibi 
till fome favourable opportunity (hould give it vent. Peri* 
cles was tardy in remittances to his Laconian penfionnarKs ^ 
who, inftead of revenging his omiffion, by expatiating fHl j 
more largely on the bleflings of peace, injudicioujfly gave up 
the argument. From that moment the republick of Lace-» 
disemon, having no longer any impediment to the indulgence 
of her natural inclination, embittered by the complaints of 
her allies, pafled a decree, by which fhe agreed to take Co** 
rinth, Potidea,* ^gina, and Megsra under her prote<^ion. 

Pericles, to whom every thing fucceeded according to hii 
wifhes, took advantage of this alliance, to irritate the pride of 
hia countrymen. " The controvertible point is not, faid he, 
** livhether we ought to pay a fhameful complaifance to tho 
** will of Laced^mon, in her injundion to abandon Potidea, 
^* to enfranchife iBgina, to revoke our decree againft Me- 
gaera I Our own moderation might have inftru<fted us ta 
fteer between lenity and j uftice : but when Lacedsemon 
prefumes to command, refiftance is the part of Atheiisl 
** If, iniluenced by the threat of an invafion, you yielded tc^ 
the opinion of t he Spartans, pufilanimity would be deem- 
ed the only motive, A fuccdHon of new demands would,, 
** at length, either force you to refuie compliance, or fub- 
J* mit to abjeA fliavery ! To day, by a vigorous exertion of 

** public 
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public fpirit, you may remove the impending danger, 
impofe laws on your allies, and give an everlafting exam- 
ple to Lacedaemon, that overbearing infolence cart never 
be crowned with fuccefs. To morrow, perhaps, may be 
a day too late. 

The afFairs of the Athenians, however reduced. Were not 
yet in a fituation fo defperate as to render it impofllble for 
Pericles to have formed a plan of a<^ion capable not only of 
aggrandizing, but of confirming their power, at the expencc 
of their rival. Pericles pofiefled talents adequate to the un- 
dertaking, but, ever attentive to the lelfifh advantage of go- 
verning, or rather endaving his countrymen, he was fearful 
left an enlarged, and extenfive plan of operations fhould ter- 
minate in the contra^on crf^his private views. He was appre- 
henfive, that if the Athenians fhould turn the whole weight 
of their arms againft Sparta, with a re(blution to exterminate 
her, as a pec^le, it would render the enterprize hazardous and 
bloody; nor could he decline the poft of commander inchiief 
without forfeiting his honour and reputation. On the con- 
trary, in propofing to the Athenians an indeterminate and 
defenfive war, bounding. all miiitaiy exploits to the pillagd 
of Laconia, he wa& left entirely at liberty to regulate his con- 
duct by circumftances, to retreat or advance, varying hi^ 
machinations with the turn of events, and conftantly acting 
the part moft adapted to his^^ particular advantage. 

But, if thie mifguided Athenians commenced hoftilities, 
by feeing obje^ through a falie medium, the Lacedemoni- 
ans, on their fide, were equally ignorant of their real intereft. 
They feemed to imi^btte the example of their adverfary, in 
bcftowing ail their attention on the circumftance which fer- 
ved as a pretext for a rupture ; regarding tAat as the fole 
caufe, and ultimate end c^ a war. Ojie could fcarce have 

I believed 
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believed them actuated by ambition, Co remote were their 
thoughts from the proper objed of its purfuit. 

Since jealoufy of the Athenian glory, and defire of reco- 
vering their ancient fuperiority in Greece, were the motives 
that armed the Lacedemonians, it was neceflary they fhould 
reduce the Athenians to their original ftandard, or rather 
below it. The mod probable means to efFeA this, was grant- 
ing freedom to the tributary nations ; availing themfelves of 
the difcontent of the allies, to win them over to their party ; 
and, by the general tenour of their proceedings, to have. in- 
spired the reft of Greece with a boundlefs and unreferved 
confidence. Sparta, however, aded on principles dianietri- 
cally oppofite. She folicited the friendihip of Perfia, and 
facrificed to that court the Afiatic colonies. She even grant- 
ed her protedion with reluctance to thofe cities who waited 
for her afllftance to fhake off the Athenian yoke : and in - 
ftead of treating with gentlenefs fuch allies of her competitor 
as remained faithful to their firft engagements, fhe equally 
extended her fe verity to all. 

Had the Athenians comprehended their true intereft, they 
would have been fatisfied with s^ marine force, powerful 
enough to intimidate their allies, and fecure the publick 
revenues. Very far from exhaufting their ftrength in the ufe- 
lefs augmentation of a naval armament, they would have ap- 
plied with diligence to increafe the number of their land forces. 
No advantages could accrue from building fleets to awe Pe- 
loponnefus; this could only injure the allies of Lacedsemon; 
whereas the redudion of that republick was the great point 
in which all military preparations ought to have centred. 

Hiftory tranfmits to us few wars conduded with a lefs degree 
of intelligence than that of Peloponnefus. The two principal 
powers feem fo equally bliijd. to the main purpofe, that all their 

movements 
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movements are rather deviations from it. Whilft Archida- 
mus attacks the Plataeans, and falls on Acarnania, the Athe- 
nians make an irrupti6h into Galcidae and Bottiae ! Does an 
ally revolt? the attention of both parties is turned immedi- 
ately on that fide ! Sometimes the theatre of adion is in the 
ifles of LeHsos, or Corcyra, in the territories of the Mega- 
reans, inflantly it is tranfported to ^tolia, Baeotia, or Thrace I 
Thus, by a divifion of their forces, both republicks were ren- 
dered incapable of coming to a decifive engagement. For- 
tunate and unfuccefsful by turns, their lofies and advantages 
were fo equally balanced that Athens and Lacedaemon, after 
fruitleflly exhaufling and enfeebling each other, were lefs in 
a ftate of impofing laws, and more remote from attaining 
the main objed: of their ambition. 

The war had now continued ten years ; whilfl: both re- 
publicks fuffered greater injury from the miftaken fyftem pur- 
fued by their own citizens, than from the devaftations of the 
enemy ; when, ftill more iaveterate in refentment, as. debi- 
litated in ftrength, neceility obliged them to fign an amica- 
ble treaty for themfelves, and animofity inftigated them ta a. 
profecution of the war by their allies.. 

Notwithftanding that neither Cimon nor Pericles, ia their 
minifterial capacity, had condudled' the Athenians in the 
path moft conducive to. the glory of their country, yet the 
one, whofe views always tended towards utility, had not de- 
graded its confequence ; and the other preferved its reputati- 
on by the happy fuccefs of his enterprizes, however detri- 
mental to the welfare of the ftate fuch enterprizes might be^ 
whofe falfe fplendour impofed on perfons guided only byap-r 
pearances.. But after the death of Pericles^,, who banijfhedi 
merit from. his. prefence,, and employed only fiich per/bns ini 
the adtnihiftration as were incapable of exciting his jealoufy), 

1 2: At&ens 
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Athens of courfe became a prey to a fett of men whofe a m- 
bition was of the moft groveling fpecies. Deficient in ta- 
lents, knowledge, integrity of heart, and elevation of fen- 
timent, they believed a blind fervility to the will of the 
multitude the only requifite qualification in the leader of a 
xepubUck. 

The Athenians who regarded [y*] OJiracifm as the fecuri- 
ty of that liberty reflored by the exile of the Pififlrads, 
muft have continued under the influence of their mofk obfcure 
and defpicable citizens, had not feveral of their inflitutions, 
calculated to infpire a tafte for glory and patriotifm, awake- 
ned the ardour of emulation in men of talents; and even con- 
quered that £g-] indolence, the refult of retirement, which 
the fear of banifhment from an ungrateful republidc, had 
plunged them into. As political knowledge was neccflary 
to render a man refpedable in Athens, it was alfo necefTary 
for him to erafe the idea of Ofiracifin in fbmc degree from 
his remembrance. During the adminiflration of Pericles, the 

republick 

[/] Ofirac\fin,'ipnda&d before in feveral ^tes of Gireece, owed its OTi^n in 
Athens to the bailment of the Pififtradae. It confifted in a decree of exUe for 
ten years i unattended with difgi^ce, as fuch citizens were, alone, itsobjedte, whofe 
eminent merit and fervices ttodered them too fordiudable m a rqpublicaa govern- 
ment. The people aflembled oii thefe occafions to pafs fentencej and each citi< 
zen wrote upon zjhell the name of him he believed moll capable of circumventing 
publick liberty; and if the fafirages amounted to-fix thoufand, he was banifhed. 
Fetalifin., (banifhment for five years) a fmiilar cuflem in Syracufe, bccalioned the 
moft virtuous citizens to aft with timidity. Thofe whofe purity of manners and 
enlargement of ■ underftanding recommended as proper to prefide at the helm, 
withdrew from the hazardous ekvation, to the fecority of privAte Ufe. So that 
the diredtion of publick affairs devolved on the moft contemptible perfons. Arii^ 
totle fays, that OJiracifm was the guard of liberty, but wifhes it might owe its pre- 
fcrvation to fbme other method. 

[g] We read in Pkita,rch, that the father of Themiftocles, obfcrving with concern 
that his foh afpired to the highcft employments in the ftate, in order to moderate 
that propenfity, led him to tSe fea fhore; and pointing to the difabled galleys of 
the republick, wliich were rotting in the docjcs, compared them to ftateunen 
grown old in the fcrvicc of their country, who arc always negledcd when no lon- 
ger of afe. 
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republick had imbibed fo paflionate a degree of fondnefs, for 
philoibphy and the fine arts, as induced it to beftow equal 
efteem and coniideration on their profeilbrs, as on tDSLgii" 
trates and generals. This was an inducement to men of 
{enfe to purfiie the lefs dangerous paths of glory, now opened 
to their view, and pre-eminence in fciences and arts began 
to incite the ambition of men of the moft excellent political 
talents. 

This, or ibme other caufe, occafioned fuch a dearth of 
political merit in Athens, at the death of Pericles, that Cleon, 
a man mentioned by all hiftorians with the utmoft contempt, 
aiiumeda predominant influence over his competi^rs. For- 
tune endows all men of intrigue with confidence. To ac- 
complish the violent removal, or ruin of an advetfary, th^ 
indifcriminately employ knavery, calumny, with the refidue 
of thofe deteftably mean artifices, which muft ever termi- 
nate in the deftrudion of thole who have recourle ta their af- 
•fiftance. The people, diftra<9:ed by fa<5kion and cabal, dread- 
ed that culpable indolence which gives up every thing to the 
citizen who engages their efteem. They diftrufted every 
x)ne ; were conilantly on their guard; ftruggled fiar freedom ; 
and experienced all thoie tumultuous agitations which are 
deftnwftive to the conflitutian of a (late. 

The prevalence of Cleon, and his rafh fyftem of politicks, 
had led the Athenians to the brink of ruin, when the prind- 
. pal citizens, of whom, to conciliate favooir with the multi- 
tude, he was the declared enemy* rai&d him up a competi- 
■tor; but had nothing better to oppofe tiban Nicias, whofe 
exceffive timidity made him tremble at the publick nomi- 
iiation. One m,ay imagine, from this^circumftance, how 
ill calculated he was for the part allotted him to ad. He 
•was not defident in good qualities, was generou$, and elo- 
quent} 
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quent; but, by an unaccountable pufilanimous diffidence in 
his own abilities, he wanted refolution to appear publickly 
virtuous. • Cleon, with his noify infolence, filenced the mo- 
deft virtues of Nicias, The people excufed the rapaciouf'- 
nefs of the one, and could not diftingnifh the. difinterefted- 
ncfs of the other. A brave foldier, but an irrefblute com- 
mander, every enterprize appeared impracticable to Nicias. 
Whenever procraftination fuffered him to ad:, the favourable 
m.oment for adion Was already paft. Involved in doubts 
and deliberations, fcarce has he made an e£R>rt of dediion^ 
when a more advantageous idea ftarts up, which his imagina- 
tion purlues, and quickly abandons for fome now chimsra. 
deon, on the contrary, was infenfible to difficulties. Whe- 
ther an enterprize* were rafh or prudent, a meafure rational 
or abfurd, was juft the fame to Cleon. At length the Athe- 
nians, perplexed and divided between the inaAive talents 
and virtues of the one, and the undaunted folly and impu- 
dence of the other, either wanted coiu^e to come to. any de- 
termination, or made choice of the worft meafures that were 
offered. 

Alcibiades now began to appear on the theatre of publick 
affidrs. He was not a man of ambition, but of vanity; 
which he indulged in making himfelf the pincipal objed of 
difcourfe and admiration in Athens. His courage, eloquence 
and every circumftance of his behaviour were embellifhed 
with pecuUar graces. Devoted to the voluptuoufnefs of love, 
and the excefles of , the table ; confcious of his fuperior pow-^ 
€rs of pleafing, and a certain infinuating dudility of man- 
ners, which feldom fails to ruin the pofleffor, he, hqw^ 
feemed to engage in politicks, only as a relaxation from pjea- 
fute. His genius was admirable, but the Iprings of a^ion 
in his foul, having loit their force, were incapable of unrcr 

mitting 
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Hiitting attention. . He could be great only by ftarts. I find 
it diificulX"tD believe, that a charafter fo flexible and pliant as 
that of Alcibiades, who aflumed the manners of every coun- 
try, in Sparta ruggedly and feverely virtuous, in Ionia re- 
fined and delicate as a native, who could give examples of 
ruflicity in Thrace, and in Afia be envyed by the Satrapes, 
for his luxurious elegance, ever was intended by nature for 
a great man. Notwithftanding his being the pupil of Socra- 
tes, he was little difpofed to confider good and evil in any 
other lights than as conducive to his perfonal intereft. The, 
faying of Timon, the mifanthrope, is well known : " Courage, 
" my dear friend, faid he, fhaking Alcibiades by the hand, 
^^ I am obliged to thee for acquiring fo much reputation. Be 
^^ but once the idol of the people, and thou wilt do me ju- 
^^ ftice on the abfurd Athenians- " 

In fadl, the ruin of a ftate cannot be far oflF when a man of 
this charaAer is intrufted with lupreme command. The 
graces give fanftion to a depravity of ma'nners that draws after 
it a ftagnation of legiflative authority : Agreeable talents alone 
are honoured and encouraged, and the government, defti- 
tute of principles, becomes the fport of caprice. 

Guided by fuch rulers^ the courage of the Athenians grew 
torpid, and feemed abfolutely finking under the war with 
Laconia; when, feized with a kind of frenzy, they unex- 
pe<9bedly made a vigorous exertion of ftrength, and coUefted a 
formidable force, for the invafion of Sicily. That ifland had 
long been a flattering objed to their ambition; and Pericles, 
with all his perfuafive powers, could fcarcely reftrain their 
impetuofity. The complaints of the Leontines, and i^gef- 
tians, againft Syracufe, * roufcd thefe fubfiding ideas. Alrea- 
dy they enjoyed, . by anticipation,, the reduftion of Sicily,- 
which was regarded as a military fortrefs, or arfenal, from. 

whence 
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whence they might extend their empire over Italy, and Afri- 
ca itfelf. The plan concerted, as Thucydides tells us in the 
ipeech of Alcibiades, was to ^upon Peloponnefus with the 
additional forces of this fubdued kingdom. But what ig- 
norance in the Athenians^ to imagine, that diflant territories 
ever produce an acceflion of wealth equivalent to the expence 
of maintaining them I Could they be infenflble of the unequal 
proportion of ftrength between the republic k of Athens and 
the kingdom of Sicily ? Suppofe even that the terror of their 
arms had thrown the Syracui^s into a fudden panick, and 
facilitated their defeat, authority attained by violence could 
never have acquired a firm eflablifhment 1 Sicily mufl fbon 
have difcovered the weaknefs of the conqueror, and confi- 
dence fucce^ding to^efpondency mufl foon have occafioned a 
revolt I What infatuation, not to difcern that an attempt of 
this nature would only irritate the Lacedemonians, and, at 
the fame time, be regarded by them as a material advantage I 
Was it not evident that a feparation of its forces expofed 
Athens to the hazard of repulfes, both in Sicily and Pelopon-. 
nefus ? In a word, fince that republick could afTemble an ar- 
my flrong enough to befiege a city fo confiderable as Syra-- 
cufe, would it not have been more eligible to attack the ca- 
pital of Sparta; and then, crowned with fuccefs, have turn- 
ed the combined armies of Greece againfl a foreign power^ . 
rather than to avail itfelf of foreign afUflancein attempting. 
the conqueft of Greece? 

In proportion to the abfurdity of the enterprize, the mea- . 
fures purfued were extravagant. Percedent to the departure 
of the fleet, the Athenians gave inflrudions to their com- 
manders, that when they had made themfelves mailers of Sy- 
lacufe, and Selinuntum, they were to fell the inhabitants, 

and levy contributions on the other cities of Sicily^ Thi& 

wasy 
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was, by reducing them to a ftate of defperation, to invite 
the Syracuiians and Selinuntines to defend their liberties to. 
the laft extremity; and to render them invincible, fliouldany 
poflible means of refinance exifl. It was to alienate the hearts 
of the reft of the inhabitants, and cut ofF all expedations of 
afUftance, by convincing them their own intereft and that 
of thofe two cities were infeparable. 

As Athens could no longer boaft of a Themtftocles, whofe 
perfpicacious fagacity might hiave ftruck put fome latent 
means of repairing the folly of a war commenced under evit 
aufpices, there could be no probability of fuccefs, but from 
leaving the condudi: of it to Alcibiades, whofe genius and 
intrepidity were calculated to give birth to romantic events ; 
to thole ftrange, unexpeded turns of fortune that fometinies. 
confound reafon^ and change the very nature of things. 
But fcarcely was he landed on the coaft of Sicily than his ene-^ 
xnies ccmfpired his deftru<flion ; and, by fecuring religion an4 
the priefts in their intereft, contrived to have Alcibiades re- 
called, to anfwer a criminal procefs before the jpeople. Nicias, 
who had cmifldered the war as a fpecies of delirium in hii 
fellow citizens, fhared the • command of the army with La« 
machus, an enterprizing fbldier^ who thought courage and 
perfeverance enfured fuccefs. With him, the moft favourabk 
muation for attacking an enemy, was always that wherein he 
found himfelf This general being flain, Nicias found hi* 
apprdienfions encreafe with his honours.. Whilft he oppo*^ 
fed the ardent impetuofity of his colleague with calm deli~ 
beration, he was obliged to have an opinion ;. but his incer- 
titude returned the moment he was left alone in the military 
command. He wiote to Athens for re-enforcements^ and 
new. coadjutors ; and, in expe<^ation of their arrival, here- 
Biained i&aj^ve, mediutifigan hoaourablecretr^t.. Demo A 

K thenfis 
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thenes and Eurymedon were appointed his afTociates : men 
whofe diffimilitude of charader rendered it fo impofliblc for 
them to think or a<ft in conjunftion, as muft alone have over- 
turned the moft pra<^icable and beft concerted operations. 

Whoever recolle6ts the confiderable lofles fuftained by the 
Athenians in Sicily, will eafily comprehend the impoflibi- 
lity of reftoring their republick to its original fplendour. 
Its finances were totally exhaufted ; its navy fo reduced as to 
render the difficulty of being fupplied with the necefiaries 
of life by fea very urgent ; whilft the fields of Attica lay. 
uncultivated. For the Lacedemonians, purfuant to the ad- 
vice of Alcibiades, who had taken refuge among them, forti- 
fied Decelia, from whence they ravaged the country with 
iiflpunity. No longer in a ftate to impofe laws on her allies, 
Athens every day experienced frefh inflances of defedion: 
whilft Lacedaemon, on the contrary, gained additional vi- 
gour from the alliance of cities difgufted with the haughtinefs 
of her rival. Revenge induced the Syracufians to furnifh 
a numerous fleet, that vefted in the Spartans the empire of 
the fea ; and the ambaf&dors of Tiffaphernes, a Pcrfian Sa- 
trape, governor of the maritime provinces in Afia, offered 
afliftance, and folicited them to endeavour the total ex-, 
tirpation of the Athenians. 

The fate of this people might probably have been decided, 
Jiad the Spartans attacked the Pyraeeum. " An impreffion 
there, fays Thucydides, would have augmented the con-r 
fufion that reigned in the government; the Athenians 
would have funk under their timidity, without coming to 
any refolution ; and their dominion would infallibly have 
** been circumfcribed within the limits of their walls. But, 
continues the hiftorian, this is not the firft time that the 
circumipe^ion, natural to the Lacedemonians, has occa- 
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** fioned their lofing apparent advantages. " In reality, no 
circumftance could appear decifive to a people who never had 
had any fixed obje<St in view during the courfe of the war I 
An accumulation of ftrength was, to Sparta, an accumula- 
tion of perplexity. ' 

Her fuperiority was, however, of fliort duration. Syra- 
cufe was neceflitated to recall her troops to defend her againfl: 
the Carthaginians ; ^d Alcibiades, who found himfelf treat- 
ed with contempt from the time his country declined in re- 
putation, to avoid being crufhed in the impending ruin, re- 
folved to enlighten Tiilaphernes in regard to the real inte- 
refl of Perfia. He ms/dc him fenfible that, far from defiring 
to terminate the war that . depopulated Greece, or lending 
the Spartans aillftance againfl the Athenians, he ought to- 
hold the two republicks in equilibrium. That, by computing 
their refpedive advantages, deftroying the one by the other, 
and fohienting their rooted emulation, he might lay them 
equally under thie neceffity of flying to the Perfian monarch 
for protedlion, who confequently would become the mediator, 
or rather arbiter of Greece. 

The return of Alcibiades to Athens, at this critical junc- 
ture, feemed to revive its former courage. That genera/ gain- 
ed an advantage over the Lacedemonians confiderable enough 
to induce them to fue for peace, fioth republicks had felt all 
the evils of war, whilft neither could boaft the fmalleft ad- 
vantage from it. Fallen as Athens was, one would imagine 
every fpark of ambition that incited the jealoufy of Sparta 
fhould have been extinguifhed. Yet fome eflential articles 
in the treaty met with infurmountable oppofition ; and Athens 
had very foon reafon to repent having rejeded the advanta- 
geous conditions ofFered by her rival, Alcibiades, it is true, 
was vidorious in the field, but the brilliancy of his enterpri- 
zes ihed a lufire on the condud of the general, without 

K 2 contributing. 
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contributing, in the {malleft degree, to the good of the 
publick. Befides, the inconfiderate behaviour of Alcibiades 
always furniihed his opponents with arms to iubdue him. He 
was a fecond time difgraced ; precifeiy at the moment when 
Perfia renounced the politicks adopted by Tiilaphcrnes^ and 
declared openly in favour of the PeloponneEans. [i>] 
: A war C(mdu€^ by corrupt commanders who betrayed 
the interefts of their country, or by men of fhaUow intelleds 
incapable of difcerning it, feemed likely to tcsminate in the 
total ruin of Greece, when Ly^ndcr appeared at the htsd. of 
the Lacedemonians. The face of aflaiis £bon wotc a differ 
tent afpe^:, under an ambitious cJI/ief, whok ^eniu^, difen- 
g^ from the msuims and p«iudkes of thttm.., .pen- 
ed itfelf an untried road to glc^TV and tiaeed a pUn of 
a£don whofe importance hh republxdc had kithcFto been un^ 
£^q\iainted witlL 

DeTpoiled of that pre-eminence & long enjoyed^ emfakteced 
by a tedious war,. £blicited at once by the Greek& and Afia- 
tic9 to purfue the deftrudlioii of Athens, the Spartans itiU 
retained their original principle of moderation; an evident 
proof o!f the wtldom of Lycurgns's inflitutions. [/J As if they 



[b] Cyrus, diftinguifticd in hiftory hf the appeilftbn of Cyrus the Youi^ert^ 
had been appointed governor of Afu- Minor by nis brother Artaxeqces Mnemon^ 
The ambition of this prince was unbounded ; and, defirous to execute a long-medi- 
tated fcheme of ufurping the throne, be contra&cd a ifariA lei^gue of amity ^mh 
the Greeks,\ particularly thofe of Peloponnefus. His defign was to, gain them to, 
his intereft; judging, with reafon, that his fcheme could never fucceed, unlefs he 
united a body of Greeks with his provincial forces. With this view he fuppUed 
Lacedsmoa with a conliderable naval armament. 

[/J If I am not miftaken, this ohfcrvation is a fufficient reply to the rcproachea 
thrown out againft Lycurgus, both by Polybius and Arifltode. The latter accu- 
fcs that legator of fruftrating his own intentions, by makmg mtxkratioa the b^ 
fis of a military republick. The former blames him for fulFenng the Spartans 
to alpire to the conqucft of Greece. Surely thcfe writers mull have been inatten* 
tive to one K:iraimftaiics| viz. that fk huadi^ years ha4 imorvcaed bctwrai 
LycuTRu^ and Lyiamkr* 
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\jrere perfuaded that by mortifying the infolence of their rival, 
£he would be reduced to fall voluntarily into her fubaltera 
rank in the political fcale, they feemed fatisfied with her de- 
preffion. But Lyfander taught them to comprehend, that af- 
ter fo long and obftinate a war, there remained one only pru- 
dent, fecure, and vigorous part to a<9:. That a pea^e, what- 
ever were its terms, ought always to be eonlidered as preca- 
rious in its duration, whilft the Athenians had the leaft hope 
left to. teisftate themfelves: That Sparta ought to avail her- 
felf ofherprefent fuperiority in the termination of a quanel 
which might, otherwife, break out with frefh ardour, when 
tihe circumAanccs of afi&irs were le^ favourable. l^yOmder 
regarded every vidory as a nearer ftep to the ruin of Athens.. 
Every advantage gained over the remains of her maritimQ 
force,, was with a view of blocking up the harbour by £s^ 
to facilitate the movements of Agis and Paufaaias, who con-> 
dudbed the fi^e by land. The moment, fatal ta Athens^ 
arrived. Reduced to the laft extremity, £he fupplicated for 
peace "^ agreed to demoliih h^ IcertifLcations^ and the wall» 
of the Pyneeum. She emancipated the tributary cities ; le- 
caUed her exiled citizens ; deliveied up all her galleys, ex- 
cept twelve ; and engaged not to enter into any war but aa 
fubordinate to Lacedsrmon. Ly binder gave the mortal 
wound to the glory of the repuMick by fubverting its politi- 
cal conftitution. He put a period to democracy, and veiled 
the fupremc authority in thirty citizens. 
. No impediment longer remained to the re-eftablifhment of 
the original fyftem of poli/:y in Greece ; and, in all probability, 
Lacedsmon would have been fatisfkd with the reftitution of 
her former rank, had fhe been pernutted to indulge her na- 
tural moderation. But, in the very moment of triumph^ 

when proi^ity rendeml jher Ida attentive ta danger, ihe 

was 
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was deceived by the hero who had crowned her with laurels^ 
by that Lyfander, who ungeneroufly and bafely facrificed his 
country to feliiih gratifications. 

Never did a Spartan poflefs lefs of the manners of Sparta 
than Lyfander. Oaths, compafts, publick fpirit, honour, 
perfidy, were with him mere words, unaccompanied with 
ideas. In his eftimation, virtues and vices were equal: he 
confidered them only as more or lefs inftrumental to the 
purpofes of his ambition. The rank of citizen appeared too 
groveling. He afpired to that of king Not in the cha- 
ra6ter of a tyrant, who wants to fubvert the government by 
violence, but in that of a refined politician, who undertaken 
a reformation of its abufes. According to the hiftorians, his 
plan was to decry hereditary right, as a barbarous cuilom, that 
frequently entrufted the reins of government to the hands 
of an infant, or a man fcarcely capable of performing the 
duties of a private citizen ; but that the happinefs of a nation 
required royalty fhould be the reward of merit. In order to 
prepare the minds of the people for fo important a revcdution, 
it became neceflary to undermine the general conftitution of 
the ftate ; to weaken the authority of the laws ; flatter the 
paifions; and, above all, to inftil into the Spartans, a tafte 
for novelty. This fubtile politician was not yet fatisfied. 
Under the faniStion of fupporting the reputation of his coun- 
try by new enterprizes, he introduced the ufe of gold and 
filver, with a view of corrupting the morals of the people^ 
and winning them over to his defigns with greater facility. 
The better to impofe on the world, he determined to have 
the general concurrence of Greece when he afliimed the Icep- 
tre. With this view he attempted, and fucceeded in the 
abolition' of popular government in her cities, fubfHtuting 
in its ftead councils of regency, devoted to his will, becaufe 

incapable 
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incapable of fupporting their new dignity without his pro- 
tedion. 

The death of Lyfander faved Sparta from impending ruin, 
but left a perplexed authority impoflible to be maintained. 
Very far, in reality, from preparing their way to elevation with 
that artful addrefs which an inveftigation of the policy of 
Philip will, in the next book, enable me to explain, he 
omitted inftruding the Lacedemonians to conceal their am- 
bition; and to endeavour at infpiring their neighbours with 
that confidence in their integrity which might intereft them 
in their profperity. Dupes to Lyiander's cunning, they be- 
came haughty and infolent as the Athenians. All Greece me- 
4itated revenge ; and Lacedsemon had no other friends than 
the tyrants eftablifhed by Lyfander, whofe death paved the: 
way to the ruin of his creatures. . 

However juft the encomiums I have bellowed on Lycur- 
gus's inftutions may be, they were not calculated to main- 
tain his republick in that newly-acquired empire flie owed 
to the policy of Lyfander. / That great legiflator taught her 
to govern Greece by that afcendancy which fuperior virtue 
and merit will always create; the tyrannical ufurpation of 
the other was only to be fupported by force and opprelHon. 
Nothing could be more eflcntially repugnant to the laws of 
Lycurgus than thofe ambitious purfuits in which the Spartans 
were now abforbed: indeed, ambition was fo incongruous to 
their national charaAer, and fyftem of government, that the 
republick, whenever it afpired to conqueft, muft be on the 
brink of diflblution. " In all our adions, fays one of the 
" moft celebrated politicians, let us endeavour to imi- 
^' tate nature: as Ihe. never produces large branches upon 

fmall ftems, let not a little republick attempt the fubver- 

iion of ftg^es more powerful than fier own. If, by the 

" fingular 
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** fingular favour of Providence, fuch cnterprizes ace crowii- 
** ed with fuccefs, experience foon convinces us, that a tree 
** whofe trunk is too weak to fupport its branches, mud be 
'* rent in pieces by the firft blaft of wind. This was exem- 
*< plified, continues he, in the fate of Lacedsmon, after 
** the redudion of all the cities of Greece: no fooner did 
** Thebes appear in arms than her example was followed by 
•* the reft of the ftates, and the withered trunk was fudden*- 
" ly ftripped of all its branches. " Poverty, it is true^ ceai^ 
ed to be an obftacle to the aggrandizement of Sparta, from 
the time Lyfander enriched his country with the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed, and levied regular tributes upon its allies. The 
republick was, by this means, in a iituation to fupport foreign 
wars, and undertake gre^t deiigns. But, in giving the Lace« 
demonians riches, did Lyfander inftrud: them that their true 
ufe was to promote the glory of the republick ? . Did he not 
rather fuiFer the tide of corruption, that ever accompanies 
them, to overwhelm the laws and manners of Lycurgus, and 
prove an additional caufe of its decleniion P 

One very important obfervation relative to Sparta ought 
not to be omitted ; which is, that the afliftance of Perfia, 
and not their own proper ftriength, impowered the Spartans 
to fubdue the Athenians. Nor were they indebted for that 
afnftance to Artaxerxes Mnemon, but to Cyrus his brother y 
whofe ambitious deiigns they had favoured ; and whoj after 
an imfuccefsfiiL attempt to feat himfelf on the throne of Periia^ 
was^ entirely defeated, and lofl his life in the field. 

Deprived of the protection of a prince to whom fhe owed 
her grandeur, Sparta was coi^dered in the mofl odious light, 
by the Perfian court,^ whilfl Greece was contriving how to- 
inake off her fetters. Few inflances are to be met with, in 
l)ift(Kyx of a more tnil^ deploiable fituation.. -I ^o not blame 

the; 
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the Spart^ans for falling a prey to calamity, but for not ta- 
king the moft elegible methods to prevent it. They ought 
to have rendered Greece their bell. bulwark againfl the. bar- 
barians, by a difplay of the duties of humanity in reftoring 
to the cities their government and laws, and reftraining their 
own ambition within its former bounds. Or, if this triumph 
over the paflions was too fublime for their attainment, they 
ihould have courted the friendfliip of Artaxerxes, difavowed 
their approbation of Cyrus and his Grecian auxiliaries, and 
particularly have applied themfelves to gain the Satrapes of 
Afia-Minor to their intereft. 

The republick of Sparta, on the contrary, treated the 
Greeks with greater feverity than ever: and though the Per- 
sian monarch extended his vengeance no farther than the Aii*< 
atic colonies, fhe picqued herfelf on a foolifh proje<ft of ge- 
nerbfity in refcuing them from flavery. 

Agditaus no fooner began to make a formidable appear- 
ance in Alia, than Artaxerxes fitted out a confiderahle fleet, 
giving the command to Conbn, an Athenian, who had taken 
refuge in his court. He alfo difpatched Timocrates, the 
Rhodian, into Greece, to diftribute large fums of money 
amongft the leading citizens of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos ; 
thefe formed a powerful league, which fo intimidated the 
Spartans that thev recalled Agefilaus. From that moment 
their empire (hook to its very centre, and foon after the The-., 
bans completed its xuin. Since the time the Spartans became 
mafters of Cadmaca and placed a garrifon there, the fuprem^ 
authority in Thebes had been vefted in a fmall body of the 
nobility. Hiftorians tell us to what an excefs they, abuled 
their power, and with what dexterity and courage P^lopidas 
exterminated them, and regained the* citadel of Cadmaea,, 
before the Lacedemonians had time to ailift the ^rifon^ 

L thisi 
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This adt of hoftility was the prelude to feveral incoufiderable 
ikirmifhes, in which the Thebans had frequently the advan- 
tage. The conduct of Agefilaus in this war, would lead 
one to conjedlure, that the fuccefs which attended him in 
Afia was lefs to be attributed to his military capacity, than 
to the afcendant fo remarkable in the Grecian, over the Per- 
fian arms ; unlefs his advanced age had extinguifhed that ar- 
dour, that adivity, that intuition of which Xenophonhas 
left us fo animated a defcription, far from undertaking any 
great or decifive action, he is, not unreafonably, reproached 
with making a progreflive march through the Theban terri-^ 
tories, in order to eflay the courage of the inhabitants, and 
initiate them in the art of war: Polybius expref&s a juft 
contempt for the Theban government ; and indeed that re- 
publick, decried though all Greece for the ftupidity of her 
citizens, and her alliance with Xerxes, was alone indebted to 
the perfonal merit of Epaminondas and Pelopidas for the 
glory (he acquired. 

There muft have been a kind of natural competition be- 
tween two men fo equal in talents, had not a (imilar equality 
in virtues united them in zeal for the publick good. Nurfed 
in the bofom of affluence, Pelopidas defpifed its allurements. 
Epaminondas feared the bounty of fortune fhould inter- 
rupt his philofophick poverty. The firft, impetuou^i and 
cnterprizing in war, mafter of every branch of military know- 
ledge, held reputation lefs dear than his country I What a 
rare example 1 He refigned the command to one whom he 
thought better qualified to immortalize the Thebans than 
himlelf. Epaminondas, on his fide, feemed unconfcious of 
his fuperior abilities. He had been relu<Stantly drawn from 
the fchool of philolbphy to the government of a nation. In 
him, the penetration, courage, and prudence of Themif^ 

tocles. 
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tocles, were blended with the virtues of Socrates. 

Pelopidas gained a viAory at Tegyra; a day, fays Plutarch, 
that gave the world a fpecimen of what v/as afterwards com- 
pleted at Leudra ; where the arms of Lacedacmon were no 
longer found invincible, and her empire received its mortal 
blow. In that adlion Epaminondas difplayed his amazing 
extent of genius ; or, in other words, that combination of ta- 
knts which conftitutes the charader of a finiflied general. 
Nor is he lefs worthy of admiration as a politician, in his 
phui for preferving to his country her lately-acquired fu- 
periority. With a view of totally crufhing the Lacedemo- 
nians, he placed two implacable enemies at their gates ; by 
the re-eflablifhment of Meflina [i] in her ancient rights ; 
and building the city of Megalopolis. [/] His condud was 
as upright and humane as that of the Spartans, and Atheni- 
ans, had been cruel and tyrannical. Inflead of razing the 
conquered cities, felling the inhabitants for flaves, or altering 
their laws, he treated them as allies. Orchomensea, Phocideea, 
Locrida, and ^toKa, experienced this proof of the clemency 
of Epaminondas. 

As all the provinces of Greece b<M-dered upon the fea, 
their inhabitants, in conjunction with thofe of the adja- 
cent iilands, and the Afiatic colonies, -were properly to 
be con£dered as one people. Epaminondas, therefore, 
juftly concluded, that whatever republick confined its ap- 
plication to the acquirement of either naval, or military fu- 
periority, without feddng to unite them, could only enjoy a 

L 2 precarious 

[*] Near three centuries were elapfed fince the city of Megasra was deftroy- 
ed by the Lacedemonians, who reduced one part of the natives to a ftate of flave- 
ty, and banilhed the other from Peloponncfus, under pain of death (hould they 
Mtum. 

[/] Megalopolis was a ftronf and powerful city, inhabited by a colony of 
Arcadian emigrants, t'dl then di^rfed in fmall hamlets; who by this union were 
capacitated to impofe laws on Lacedzmon, and revenge the injuries their ancef- 
tors received from that republick. 
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precarious degree of power. From this conclufioh, he was 
defirous the Thebans fhould have a formidable marine. He 
rcprefented to them, that in occupying the place and adopting 
the politicks of Laccdaemon, they would foon find another 
Athens, proud of her maritime ftrength, ftart up, perhaps, 
to their deftrudion ; or, at beft, vidory over fuch ail enemy 
jtnuft always be dearly bought. In a word, the defigns and 
enterprizes of Epaminondas flowed from one fource, fupreme 
dominion^ the principle and end of all his a(^ions. 

The Spartans, defeated at Mantinea, were deftitute of re- 
fources, and loft to all hopes of recovering the blow. This 
engagement had compleated the glory of the vi<ftorious The- 
bans, but Epaminondas was killed, and at that inftant, fays 
Xenophon, his army believed itfelf vanquifhed : the infantry 
became motionlefs, and the cavalry, ready to feize the flying 
enemy, checked the ardour of purfuit. All that remained 
to Thebes was a reputation fhe was incapable of fupporting ; 
her power fell with the great man who raifed, and maintain- 
ed, but did not live to eftablifh it on a folid foundation. 

Though the Thebans were attached to their own cuftoms 
with an invincible obftinacy, that prevented them from com- 
prehending the importance of the reformation projefted by 
Epaminondas, they had fo little difcernment as to attribute 
their late vidlories to their own condud;, and fancy it eafy to 
preferve their acquired empire; a vain conceit, that accelerated 
their ruin, by impelling them to undertake enterprizes above 
their abilities. " Athens is in a ftate of humiliation, faid 
Jafon, the tyrant of Pheres, to the Theflalians ; the gran- 
deur of Sparta is no more. The Theban glory is founded 
" on their ruins, but I forefee its declenfion. Confider then, 
^ in your turn, how to poffefs yourfelves of that reputation 
** which they are incapable of preferving. " 

There 
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There is no ftronger proof how much the conquerors of 
Sparta were inferior to their fortune, than this circumftance, 
related by Xenophon. . The evening, fays this judici- 
ous writer, that Epaminondas gained the battle of Leudra, 
he was in expectation of an attack from fome of the Boeotian 
cities, who were ripe for revolt ; fo that Thebes, in the very 
moment fhe grafped the fceptre of Greece, was a prey to 
inteiline divifions. 
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OF 
B O O K III. 

Situation of Athens ^ Sparta^ and other ftates of Greece, at 
the accejfton of Philip to the throne of Macedon. Of that 
monarcli 5 political fyftem. — Of Demojihenesy and Phocion.'-^ 
Account of Perjia at the commencement of the war with 
Alexander. — RefleEiions on the conduB, and depravity 
of that hero. 

SO long as the Athenians were fupported by allies 
whiofe taxatjpn contributed, towards the expence of 
thdr miKtary expeditions, and indulged their tafte 
for indolence, luxury, and pleafure, they continued infen- 
fible to the dangerous consequences of that corruption intro- 
duced by Pericles, in gratifying the indigent part of the ci- 
tizens with falaries to enable them to frequent the |)ublick 
fpediiacles, and courts of judicature. But when their domi- 
nion became circumfcribed to Attica alone, it feemed a ne- 
ceflary alternative, either that the whole revenues of the ftate 
fhould be expended in thefe kind of donatives, or that the 
populace, whofe fole property they were, fhould make a no- 
ble renunciation of them, and, reafliiming their ancient 
manners, obey the inftitutions of Solon, and feek in labour 
and the fatigue of induflry, the means of fubflflence. 
• This was an effort of felf-denying refolution, impoflible to 
be expeded from a people intoxicated, even to madnefs, 

with 
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with a pafllon for publick feafts and fliews : whom their late 
reverfe of fortune had iiink in defpair ; and in whom the love 
of glory, and of their country feemed annihilated. The 
wealthy part of the community, and the magiftrates, dreaded 
that, . by endeavouring to rouze the people from their lethargy, 
and periuading them to relieve the republick from this op- 
preffive burthen, they might be tempted to a renewal of their 
claim to the abolition of debts, and a divifion of lands. Sa- 
crificing, therefore, publick good to private avarice, they 
were indefatigable in devifing means of perpetuating this 
abuie of government. Under thefe circumftances Eubulus 
got a decree pafled, by which the funds deftined for military 
operations, were appropriated to the fupport of publick fpec- 
tacles : of which decree whoever, only, propofed a revocation, 
was to be put to death. 

From this period degeneracy of manners became fafhiona- 
ble in Athens ; merit of every fpecies was degraded ; milita- 
ry talents, as well as civil virtues, were no longer held in 
eftimation; whilil poets, muficians, comedians, and deco- 
rators of the theatre, filled the dq)artments of ftate. 

Your Panathenaea's, and Dyonifia's, fays Demofthenea 
to his fellow citizens, are always celebrated with afto- 
nifhing magnificence. You calculate your bufinefs with 
the utmoft regularity, furmount every difficulty with eafe, 
that nothing may interrupt the feftivity of the deflined 
day I Is a new theatrical piece to be exhibited? the difpo- 
*•* fition of the parts is an affair which you difcufs with eager 
" attention \ nor is any perfon fo ignorant as to be uninform- 
" ed of the names of thofe citizens fele<9:ed by each tribe to 
prefide at mufical, or athletic entertainments I But is the 
publick fafety the point in agitation ? Is an enemy to be 
<* oppoied, who openly threatens youx liberty ? all men are 

inattentive 1 
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** itiattentive ! political debates are uninterefting and dulU 
*' Ye are incapable of penetrating into futurity 1 and if you 
** are, with reludance, prevailed upon to pafs a decree, it U 
** only executed in part, and that too late. 

Whilft national poverty wrought this fcandalous depravity 

in the morals of the Athenians, and confirmed their declen- 

iion, wealth, introduced by Lyfander into Sparta, prepared 

as deplorable a revolution in the laws of Lycurgus. ** It 

was decreed, fays Plutarch, by the Spartans, that money 

fliould be appropriated, folcly , to exigencies of ftate ; and 

that thofe citizens convicted of having gold or filver coin 

in their poflefnon fhould be puniihed with death. But, 

adds the hiftorian, very fagacioufly, how could diis re- 

publick flatter itfelf that individuals would dcfpife money 

when the publick revered it? " Of what availment to lock. 

and bar the doors of their houfes againft the admiiTion of 

riches, when the avenues to their hearts were open to avarice | 

Money, in a fhort time, infinuated itfelf frcHn the publick 

treafury into private habitations : an outward appearance of 

their ancient aufterity ftill fubfiiled, but within all was venal 

corruption. The citizens, at firft, amailed wealth without 

dariiig to enjoy it, waiting with impatience for the moment 

when the number of the guilty, by braving and fubverting 

the laws, might licence their oftentatious parade. 

Luxury, in its firft approaches feeble and timid, now 
made gigantic flrides towards enforcing refpe£t. It would 
convey a very inadequate idea of the diforders produced in 
Sparta from tne introdudion of venality, were we to com- 
pare them with the efleds of the fame caufe in other coun- 
tries. The Lacedemonian rufticity could, only by flow 
and diflicult gradations, accommodate itlelf to that elegant 
refinement in pleafure, which foftens the heart, and debafe» 

the 
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the morals. Befides, that die inftitutions of Lycut-giis 
could not be immediately undermined by riches, jtherc were 
fome which continued inmiutable; fo that his republick, 
even in its degenerate ftate, prefented a fpe€tacle worthy the 
admiration of the Greeks, had not their attention been en-, 
grofled by confidering the virtues it had abandoned more 
than thofe it retained. 

The law promulgated by Epitadius, one of the Ephori, 
which gave permiffion to fell eftates, or difpofe of them by 
will, put the finifhing ftroke to fandity of manners in La- 
cedsmon. When once a door was opened to trafficking 
' away inheritances, avarice foon became predominant. A ci- 
tizen, delJKjiled of his patrimony, found himfelf impelled, 
by more preffing confidei^tions than the duties he owed to 
fociety; he courted the favours of Fortune; wcakli, not pro- 
bity, was now the obje<^ of diflind:ion. The vices of the 
great became neceflary to the fubliftance of the multitude ; 
and thofe hands deflined by Lycurgus to wield the fwoi'd and 
lance, and manage the buckler, were debafed in ufing the 
implements of arts which luxury introduced into Laconia. 

Such was the fituatioil of thefe celebrated republicks, a 
fhort time after the death of Epaminondas; nor can it be 
doubted that their declenfion paved the way to the total f u- 
in of Greece, if we difcriminately confider the changes con- 
fequent to the Peloponiicfian war, in the politicks, interefts^ 
and manners of that country. 

Diodorus obferves, that by the treaty of peace concluded 
Ixttveen Sparta and Ai^rens, in the tenth year <sf the war, 
they reciprocally facrifrccd to an ill-ju^ed avidity the in- 
t^cfts of their ^ics. Ignorant that ambition fhould "bt con- 
cealed, to be rendered 'fuccefsful, they agreed to keep pof^ 
tfeifioii df die conquered townsj rcfcrving (by an cxprefs 

M claufe) 
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claufe) a liberty of changing in concert any articles of this 
convention, or of adding new ones occalionally, as thcr exi- 
gencies of aiFairs might require. Nothing more was wanting, 
adds the fame hiflorian, to kindle fufpicions amongft the 
principal republicks of Greece. They apprehended left the 
power of Sparta and Athens, fo long employed in the de- 
ftru<9:ion of each other, ftiould, when united, make a par- 
tition of the reft of Greece. 

However unreafonable thefe apprehenlions . may appear, 
ambafladors were immediately difpatched from all parties, 
to negotiate preliminaries of a league againft the two ftates 
accufed of aspiring to tyranny. Argos, Thebes, Gorinth, 
and Elis were the chief in this congrefs. It muft be confef- 
fed that thefe cities, accuftomedto a Subordinate part, were 
ill calculated for that elevation in politicks, neceflary to con- 
dudt a confederacy — and that the want of a leader of fupe- 
rior genius to regulate it, rendered the undertaking abortive ; 
yet, by their example, they taught the other Grecian re- 
publicks to throw off the ftiackles of fubordination, and from 
that moment Sparta, and Athens Joft the fplendour of au- 
thority. This commencement of anarchy augmented in 
.proportion as the ftrength of the Lacedemonians was exhauft- 
ed, and their fituation lefs relpeiStable ; from the time vic- 
tory declared for the Thebans, there was not a city whofe 
emulation was not excited to afpire at an equal fhare of 
glory; and that did not flatter itfelf with being able, by a 
more fagacious condud, to fix the foundations .of empire on 
a firmer bafis. This is what Deniofthenes reproached them 
with, in lamenting that the fole efFed of his rhetorick .had 
teen to raife an ambitious fpirit in the neighbouring ftates, 
who under.colour of proteding the liberties of Greece, fought 
in fad only how to opprefs them. ^ The Greeks theinfelves, 

« faid 
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'* faid he, are aftiially the greateft enemies of their country ! 
" Argos, Thebes, Corinth, Lacedaemonia, Arcadia, At- 
" tica, every rcpublick (I except none) has a feperate 
" intereft! " 

Nor was felfifli ambition the only vice to which Greece 
was a prey. Thucydides tells us, that in the firft year of the 
Peloponnefian war, the growth of envy and avarice gave" birth 
to a multiplicity of divifions amongft the Corcyreans. Under 
the pretext of defending the rights of the people, and em- 
ploying none but men of integrity in the adminiftration, the 
magiftrates, whofe real confideration was their own peculiar 
emolument, formed parties in the city, which foon degene- 
rated in fa<5tions, impoflible to be conciliated; and whofe 
inveteracy was ftill more embittered by the machinations of 
Sparta, and Athens. One republick favouring the preten- 
lions of the people, the other thofe of the nobles :' whilft 
both fides availed themfelves of the offered protedion', in ex- 
erting their ftrongeft efforts to crufh each other. 

This difeafe in the Corcyrean conftitution, continues 
Thucydides, communicated its infection through Greece 
with wonderful rapidity. That alienation of confidence be- 
tween the nobles, the rich, and the commonalty, which 
owed its origin to the extirpation of monarchical government, 
became more apparent under the encouragement of the emif- 
faries of 'Sparta and Athens, who pra<9:ifed the fame politi- 
cal artifices in every city, that had fomented the divifions in 
Corcyra. Exorbitant demands were made, and fugported 
with gbftinacy. . Tumultuous clamour was the only reply of 
the aggreflbr to the arguments of his adverfary ; who, redu- 
ced to defpair, in his turn, broke into furious .tranfports. 
The citizens came armed into the piiblick aflemblies, and 
proceeded to the moft violent extremities; becaufe none of 

M 2 the 
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the fadions were fatisfied with an extenfion of power, unkfs 
quickened with the gratification of revenge for injuries re- 
membered. Vices fuddenly afliimed the name or virtues. 
Rage was called courage, and knavery prudence; whilft, 
cMi the contrary, the wife man was branded with the appel- 
lation of coward. The forward boafter became a zealous 
friend; and good policy confifted lefs in the repulfion of 
evil than in committing it undetected . No man was permit- 
ted, to remain neutral, and preferve his integrity untainted, 
in a country where the moil (acred oaths were perverted into 
fiiares to entangle credtdity. In a word, according to the 
report of the fame hiftorian, if there could be any con- 
folatory circumilances in fuch a fituation, they refulted from 
the advantage that men; of the dullefl intelleds and befl 
hearts fometimes had ; who, diilruiling their acknowledged 
incap^ity, had recourfe to fudden and violent remedies, 
whilfl their enemies, confcious of fuperior abilities, were 
the dupes of their own fubtile intrigues and flratagems. 
Thefe calamities encreafedj fays Diodorus, after th^ decline 
of the Thehans from that point of elevation in which 
£paminondas had placed them. £very day produced inflan- 
ces in one or other of the Grecian dates, or the banishment 
of citizens : thefe profcribed perfbns wandered from territory 
to territory, ftirring up enemies to their coimtry. In their 
moft defpairing moments they were often fuddenly. recalled 
by the influence of a fadion that wanted their afliftance in 
feizing the reins of government, which fomc new revoluti- 
on foon fnatched from their hands. 

Diftraded by a contrariety ofintereflis, each republick was 
a perfe<a chaos I Some relative to publick happinefs, otWs 
to the private advantage of ambitious citizens. The oppref- 
ed confidered oply how to ol^tain relief^ ^^^ oabal had its 

ieperate 
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Operate view ; and thefe diflind interefts multiplying to in- 
finity, interfered, interrupted, and overturned each others 
fyftem alternately. To day a republick regards you as an 
ally; to morrow treats you as her inveterate foe. Your 
partifans are banifhed' or maflacred, whilft the contending 
ladion has already eflablifhed its authority on principles 
diametrically oppofite. 

Surrounded by obftacles fo innumerable, the wifeft found 
it impoflible to propofe any permanent objed of purfuit, or 
condud the publick* ai^irs on any fettled plan. No city had 
the leaft preteniions to a fuperiority of chara<Ster, that might 
prevail with the reft to ailbciate under the fame government, 
and by a reunion of their fcattered forces, enable them to 
refift the invafion of a foreign enemy. 

Fortunately for Greece, the Perfians had laid afide the in- 
tention of extending their empire on that iide of Europe. 
The Thracians and Illyrians were employed in oppofing their 
ancimt enemies ; and whoever had then caft their eyes to- 
wards Macedon, would never have believed they beheld 
the power that was to forge chains for the captivity of 
Greece. 

This little kingdom had hitherto made an inconfiderable 
figure, and was at tiiat time very unfortunately circumftan- 
ced. Amyntas, the father of Philip, a weak prince, de- 
preffed by the arms of the Illyrians, and expeding to be rob- 
bed of his crown, could difcern no better method of reveng- 
ing his iX^ongs, and raifing up enemies to his conquerors^ 
than by ceding his kingdom to the Olynthians. After ex- 
periencing the moft cruel reverfe of fortune, he was re-efta- 
blifhed upon his throne by the Thefialians, and continued 
to reign with the timid irrefolution of a monarch who has 
feea hiiXkfeJif on the brink of rmn> and owed hU (af^ty to fo- 
reign 
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^ reign ailiftance. Amyntas was fucceeded by his eldeft foil, 
Alexander, who was only the fliadow of a king. His fiib- 
jecEls reludandy yielded obedience to a fovereign, ignorant 
how to command : defeated by the lUyrians ; part of Mace- 
donia in rebellion ; and almoft all his territories raviiged bjr 
the enemy, death releafed him from his troubles. 

His fucceflbrs were ftill more un^Vorthy of their rank. 
Perdiccas was deftitute of every talent neceflary to acquire re- 
ipeft from a contented and fubmiflive people, even in the 
happieft times. Ptolomy^ a natural fon of Amyntas, had 
feized on one of the Macedonian provinces, fortified, and 
rendered himfelf independant. And Paufanias, a prince of 
the royal family, under fentence of banifhment, took advan- 
tage of the publick commotions, to return to his country, 
and put himfelf at the head of a confiderable body of male- 
fcontents; men of obfcure birth andturbulent fpirit, fuch as 
are the authors, and inftrunlents in moft revolutions. Per- 
diccas was killed in a battle againft the lUyrians ; and fo pe- 
culiarly unhappy was the fituation of Macedon, that even 
this event was regretted as an additional calamity in placing 
the crown upon the head of an infant. 

Paufanias, now, openly afpired to the throne; and Ar- 
jgeas, another prince of the blood royal, adluated by equal 
ambition, colled:ed an army to oppofe his rival. Some ad- 
jacent powers, availing themfelves of thefe domeftick diffen- 
lions, had already penetrated into the heart of the coutttry. 
When Philip, then a hoftagfe in Thrace, made his efcape, 
and flew to the ailiftance of the kingdom of his anceftors. 
J*Jo fooner, fay the hiftoriaris, did he appear in Macedon, 
th^n his influence was immediately felt. He was appointed 
regent during the minority of the young Amyntas, his ne- 
phew; but the people, foon fenfible how highly it imported 

them 
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them to Have fuch a ruler as Philip, decreed him the 
crown. 

Ygt, notwithftanding the unhappy lituation of Macedon,. 
her misfortunes were not, like thofe of Greece, irremediable* 
A free people, once corrupted, becomes familiar with, and 
then fond of vice. And it feldom happens that a private citi- 
zen has courage to contend with the paflions, prejudices, and; 
cuftoms which reign with imperious dominion in the breads of 
an indocile multitude ; or credit enough with his countrymen 
toperfuade them to that voluntary facrific€ of their darling 
vices, which can alone replace them in their original point of 
greatnefs. But if the reformation of a fingle republick is to 
be confidered as an almoft impradicable attempt, what muft 
the general reformation of Greece have been, where every 
city was a diftin(3: republick ? Hiftory affords very few ex- 
amples of free nations fubmitting the errors and abufes of 
government to the ihfpedtion and amendment of a legislator I 
could it then be expelled an event fo rare in the world fhould 
be common in Greece ? Or, if fuch a change had been 
wrought in one or two ftates, of how fmall utility muft it 
have been to the conftitutidn of the whole, whpfe confirmed 
depravity would have opened to their enemies numberlefs op- 
portunities of accomplishing their deftrud:ion ? 

Monarchies are, on the contrary, replete with thefe kind 
of revolutions, fo infrequent in commonwealths. The citi- 
zen, there, does not confider himfelf entitled to make the 
laws which are to direft his condu<9:; and is familiarized to 
the reception and obedience of whatever impreflions his fo- 
vereign chufes to impofe. A great prince has it always in 
his power to form a new people : his fubjedts impjerceptibly 
ihake off their inactivity, abandon their vices, and affiime a 
different - charader from the virtue they are ambitious to 
imitate. The 
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The talents which nature had beftowed on Philip had been 
carefully cultivated by a good education, and accompanied 
with virtues imbibed in the adverfe fchool of family misfor- 
tunes. Nurtured in a republick where the people conftitu* 
ted the legiflature, he faw nothing of that haughty, or ab- 
je<ft adulation which befets the avenues of a court; intoxica- 
ting princes with the phantom of power, and flattering them 
into a belief that they are fiipremely great by birth, and in- 
capable of receiving additional luftre. Accuflomed to 
the refinements of addrefs, by which the magiftrates of a de- 
mocracy guide the pafGons of the multitude in acknowledg- 
ing its authority, he preferved upon a throne that modera-- 
tion, that patience, that refpeft for individuals, which will 
ever raife a prince above the laws, and inveft hiin with un^ 
bounded power. 

A difcriminate review of the conduA of Philip is a fertile 
field of inftru6tion. A minifter can recommend no precepts 
of government to his mailer's observation but what may be 
exemplified fix)m his life : and every monarch who ads upon 
the fame principles, will never fail of the fame fuccefs. Sol- 
diers to whom night is become familiar, muft be trained to 
vidory by delicate flattery. In bellowing praiie and efteem, 
hitherto unmerited, Philip infpired his troops with confi- 
dence, and taught them to reverence themfelves. Formed 
in the camp of Epaminondas, he tranfported into Macedon 
the martial discipline which the Thebans owed to that great 
man; and Philip himfelf invented the /*i6/7/<7«i^; that admi- 
rable military dilpofition, which appeared Co formidable to 
Paulus Emilius, at a time when its original force [a] was 

much 

la] The conftruftiwi of the l^hdana facconfing to Pblybius) was a body of 
flj^een diouiand meii^ fornied, into a Iquare fbtteen dccp» wken the Romans firft 
earned their amis into Macedon, It was invincible^ continues this a\ttI]bor) Book 
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much weakened hy attempts to iihin'o^e it. If tKis prince 
mingles in the ranks with the common ibkliers, and by his. 
example teaches them to encounter danger; he firft dSkycd 
their courage as 2Lgef$eraly is unwilling to expoile ity and atroids 
to conquer hj force of arms thofe difficulties that are to be 
formounted hj pradence* He ftirs up Argeas to rebelHon^ 
a man of reftlefs ambition^ who is omj to be deftroyed in 
the field — But it is hj negotiating he feeks to ruin Paufanias^ 
«*^ Whilil the influence of money, and promifes,^ detaches the 
Thracians from the intereft of this rebel, he flatters, de«- 
ludes with hopes, and retains him in inadion, till his col- 
]e£tcd forces are ready for the attack. 

Publiek tranquilli^ is no fooner reftored, than Philip^s 
whole attention is applied to the reformation of domefnck 
irregularities. Fearing to engage tiD he is fiire of fuccefs^ 

N he 

17; ibap. 3. whilft it continoed turned^ but it ftldom happened tkif a body 'whkli 
occupied the ipace of twenty ftadia, or a league, iofood a proper fidd for aifticMu 
The intervention of a hill, a ditch, a hedge, a rhrer, or morals, deftroyed its ar^ 
^taAgemenc, and afimded eal^ opportunities to the enemy to diforder its nodes, by 
penetrating into thofe openings, the unavoidable combquence of inequality of 
ground, whilfl: the foldier could make no evolutions, nor come to a dole en» • 
gagement Suppofing it even unmolefted by foreign obllacles, there is hardly a 
jpoffibilky but that the Pbsknx^ in its march, mult fofitrfome ffuftuatioB frorai 
is own movements. And ekher ina purfuit, or retreat, it eatiselv loft the ad* 
vantage of figure. Prom thefe remarks of the hiftorian, we are lea to conclude 
diat tSc capicil defied in the PMmm was its enormoiis conftruftiDA; and that die 
fucceflbfs of Philip were injudkious in alteriM the ordinal ioftitntioa^ from Ban or 
(even thoufand men to more than double that number. The more facha ma^ 
was augmented the more muft it be embarrafled in ibe choice of sroundi and its 
marches muft be ilow, hazardous^ and intemipfisd. Pofybiuft fikewilb draws a 
paraUel between the Macedonian nianceovxc^ aMthofe of t^ ^ving^ 

ktter the preference. It mufl^ notwithflanding, be allowed, that at that particu-^ 
lar junftore when Philip infiknted ^die PhaUmx it was the happieft di^)ofitioa 
that could have been conceived^ The RooMa arrat^gBmenit of troops in three fines^ 
and in finall platoons with intervals between, is only proper for wcU di&tplined 
foldiersy accuAomed to brave dai^er. But this was far firom being the cm with, 
the Macedonians, when Philip &ended the throne. The only plaa to ei^re 
fucceis was fuch a one as in its nature inipired confidence^ and required little ex^ 
perience ii^ the management or knowledge of arms» 
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lie feigns ignorance of vices he cannot reftrain, and, till he 
lias fecured the certainty of obedience, avoids to enforce the 
je-eftabiifhment of order. When he inftitutes new laws, the 
minds of his fubje<5bs are already prepared for their obfer- 
vance. Impelling the wheels of government with accumu- 
lated force, all things in Macedonia tend to a<aion and utili- 
ty. Such was the progrefs of an ambitious mind extenfively 
occupied in fubduing the ftrong-rooted paflions and vices of 
his countrymen, before he indulges the, otherwife, unavail- 
ing expectation, of conquering his neighbours. 

Philip had fcarcely enjoyed a triumph over his moft ftub- 
born enemies, I mean the indolence of his people, their ti- 
midity, and total indifference to publick good, when he was 
expofed to the hazard of fplitting on a very dangerous rock. 
This prince had vifited the principal republicks of Greece; 
and, in his retired hours, fludied their various genius, inte- 
xefts, ftrength, and refburces. He had been afpeClator 
of the fall of the Spartan, and of the declenfion of the The- 
ban power ; had a thorough knowledge of that depravity* of 
manners already defcribed, and, in a word, that Greece was 
running voluntarily into the fhackles of flavery, and wait- 
ed only the fiimmons of a mailer. Whoever had taken 
advantage of thefe interior divifions to offer afliflance, muft 
have been . fure of allies. What fanguine expe<5tations muft 
fuch a foul as Philip's conceive from the weaknefs of a nati- 
on, diflraded with fuch a multiplicity of fadions ! Any other 
prince had probably ceded to the firfi infligations of ambiti- 
on, and fallen a facrifice to his impetuoflty. . 

Let me be permitted to obfcrve, that hiftory . is filled with 
numerous examples of ftates either deftroyed, or confined 
within the narrow fphere of mediocrity, by eagerly gralping 
the firfl . opportunities of aggrandizement that fortune pre- 

fented. 
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fented. Philip knew that' to render fiiccefs permanent, there 
was a regular gradation to be obferved; that the reduiftion oF 
Greece, confidered as a firft object, was a ufelefs and hazard- 
ous attempt, whereas in making it a fecond, the road be- 
came levels preceding advantages more confirmed, and fu-- 
ture ones afcertained. Probably, had this monarch made an- 
immediate irruption into Greece, the ancient enemies of 
Macedonia would as immediately have recommenced hoftili- 
ties. Peonians, lUyrians, Thracians, would have been 
fo many additional auxiliaries to the Greeks ; and Philip 
muft have been conftrained to fufpend his operations in one 
plaCei, in order to march to another, and confequently his 
forces had been divided, and inceffe.ntly harafled by alternate 
progreflions from the Greeks to the barbarians;* unable to 
finifh any enterprize, whilft the obftacles that oppofed his 
arms, continually encreafing, would have rendered it im- 
poflible to fubdue the combined ftrength of enemies, wha 
might with eafe have been feperately overcome. 

The refined policy of Phitip in regard to Argeas and^ 
Paufanias, made it evident he would be cautious of creating; 
new adverfaries bdbre the old were defeated. ' The firfl di- 
reAion of his forces was againft the Peonians ; he was vi6l:o- 
rious ; and then fucceflively attacked the lUyrians and Thra- 
cians, recovering, by degrees, the conquered places taken 
from Macedonia. He at the fame time deftroyed the prin- 
cipal fortrefles eredted on the frontiers ; nor was it till after-^ 
the barbarians were reduced to fuch a ftate of humiliation: as. 
prevented every apprehenfion of danger, that Philip attempt- 
ed to render himfelf the conqueror of Greece. 

The reafon why moft projeds are unfuccefsfiil, is an im^ 
patient defire of executing them the moment they are con- 
ceived: confequently the intermediate fleps are haftily eon-^ 
oerted. £ager to plan the neceflary operations, men dif- 
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oern the obftacles that pppofe their wiihes indiftinaiy, 
through the falie i^ediiim or whatever paifioa impels them. 
Inilead of {hidying to prevent their meaiuret from being dif- 
concerted, their ima^iiation is bouaded to a fearch ot re*, 
medies after the event has happened ; they fancy refif^once 
unavailing, and from that moment fortune, not intelligence^ 
decides the cataftrophe. Moft dates have very vague and 
indeterminate ideas of what conftitutes their true grandeur. 
A power deficient in principle, deftitute of allies, odious to 
its neighbours, irreiblute where to begin an attack, muft 
coniequently be incapable of coUeding its views .into one 
point of termina^on, of making a judicious arrangement q£ 
the prc^efs of its arms; or of ^ijoying the natund advan* 
tages of its fituation. 8uch a power will always have enemies 
to encounter, whofe ftrength. is undiminifhed. 

Philip, great and cpmprdienfive in all things, meditated 
with deliberate attention his enterprize i^inft Greece, and, 
before he discovered his intention, was aifiduous in auement- 
ing their anim.*ti«. With this view he fla«e«d dTpride 
of (me republick, [»t»mfed [HX>tedion to another, courted 
the alliance of a third; rdfufed, granted, or withdrew aillf- 
tance, ^ moft confcHinable to his inteieft; under pretext 
that his finances were exhaufted in the war with the barbari- 
ans, and that he w;anted to build palaces, and adorn them 
witii the moft exquidte produ^ons of art, he IxMTowed con* 
flderable films of money at extraordinary intereft, <^ all the . 
flates of Greece : but the true objed of his policy was to at- 
tach the opulent citizens to his party, by fecuring their 
wealth in his treafliry. Thus he fucceeded in openii^ a 
new branch of commerce in Greece, the prelude to a new 
fpecies of corruption : which, under an appearance of fatisfy**- 
ing the demands of Jiis creditors created him fo many peor 
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pollers. In a word, he multiplied the vices of the Creeks 
as a counterbalance to their military ftrength. 

Inftfuded by the example of Athens and Sparta, whofe 
tyrannical ambiticxi deftroyed eadi other, Philip, in projed- 
ing the conqueft of Greece, fbu^t to ftimulate the rage of 
the inhabitants againft each other, ieeming to ad only 
at their inftrument. Sometimes he gained the aflec* 
tiom of . people by becoming their Le&dor; » w^ 
the cafe of the Themlians, whom he delivered from their 
tyrants, and reftored to the privilege of a feat in the council 
of Amphidyons. At other times, he feemed to execute 
with regret the very measures he himfelf inipired. He fiif* 
fefs himfelf to be entreated before he carries his arms into 
any Grecian province : Thus he enters Peloponnelus only at 
the interceflion of Mefiena and Megalopolis, who complain* 
ed of the encroachments of the Lacedemonians. Is he fen- 
fible of the importance of getting poifeffion of a ci^, in* 
{lead of endeavourii^ to irritate tl^ citizens, he makes offers 
of friendfhip, and indulges the gratification of his ambition 
in embroiling it with fbme nei^bouring power. No iboner 
doth fuch an unfortunate republick £a]l into the fhare, than 
playing off all his political engines to bring about a rupture, 
or feigning to defend the caufe of the oppreffed, he defboys 
his enemy without incurring the flightefl fhadow of Aifpicion. 
The Olyntheans were the dupes m thefe artifices, when re- 
lying on the protedioh of Macedon, they incurred the dif* 
pkafure of the Potideaiis. 

Impenetrable to vulgar obfervations, Philip poffeffed, in a 

mofl eminent degree, the art of varying his condud, without 

varying his principles. Negotiations, alliances, treaties, 

peace, hoflilities, retreats, and inadion, all had their turn ; 

and all tended to the accompliihment of that end from which 

they 
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they appeared moft remote. Skilful in reprefenting obje<5s 
in new lights, in awakening fears, hopes, and fufpicions ; in 
confounding, or feparating the ideas of men, his enemies 
are always ambitious, his allies ungrateful, whilft he alone 
reaps the advantage of wars in which he engaged as an auxi 
liary. 

The mafler ftroke of Philip to arrive at the fovereignty 
of Greece, was an embafly fent from Thebes, to folicit him 
to revenge the injuries done to the temple of Delphos, and 
the rights of the AmphiAyonic body, by the facrilege of the 
Phoceans. Befides an acquifition of glory. iii< terminating a 
war thkt had lafted ten years, the privilege of fending a de- 
puty to the council, forfeited by the vanquifhed, was pexv 
petually annexed to Macedon ; and that crown fhared like- 
wife with Beotia and Theflaly the prerogative of prefiding 
at the Pythian games, of which the Corinthians were depr»* 
ved, as a puni{hment for affifting the Phoceans. 

However inconfiderable in themfelves thefe advantages 
might be, they changed their very nature in the hands of 
Philip. The Pythian ^mes, like other fblemn meetings,, 
were regarded, it is true, as publick feftivals, and fpe<ftacle8- 
of fmall utility ; but when the minds of the Greeks were be- 
come frivolous enough to make them eflential to happinefs, 
it was not a matter of indifference to a prince fo penetrating 
as Philip to prefide over them, and be in a manner the arbi- 
ter of their pleafures. The council of Amphidyons had loft 
all its authority fince the alterations in the original fyftem of 
government. The people, accuftomed to confult their am- 
bition only, and to appeal to their own affemblies for the 
juftification of any aAs of violence they chofe to commit, 
no longer carried complaints before the general council ; and 
it was only in points where religion was interefted, that the 

leaft 
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kaft veneration was paid to its decrees, 

Notwithftanding this degradation of honour, Philip ac- 
quired many advantages by mingling in their debates. H^ 
ceafed to be considered as a ftranger; he could, without in- 
curring fiifpicion, enter more intimately into their affairs; 
and afUft, in fome degree, the councils of a people whofe 
liberties he was fecretly undermining. 

, Nor did he find the difficulties infuperable to gain-an af- 
cendancy over a body of men who had long been fufceptible 
to the impreflion of foreign influence ; yet, in order to ren- 
der this council a more ufeful inftrument to his ambition, he 
endeavoured to revive, its dignity, and, without ceafing to 
dired: all its motions, reftored the greater part of its ancient 
privileges. Men of real religion, as .well as the priefts, and 
devotees of the temple of Delphos, already began to refound 
the refped and zeal of Philip for the honour of the Gods: 
his penfioners magnified his juftice and moderation, fb that 
the reftoration of the golden age was no longer a controver-^ 
tible point in Greece. Her citizens, wearied with domeftick 
feuds, flattered their imaginations with the profped of un- 
interrupted tranquillity ; whilft the feditious intriguing heads 
of faAions, congratulated themfelves in fecret on the reputa- 
tion they had acquired their proteftor, forefeeing an ap- 
proaching revolution, and by extravagant encomiums, con- 
tributing to thedelufion of the multitude. In a word, fuch 
was, if I may be. allowed the expreflion, the infatuation of 
the Greeks in favour of Philip, that even Demofthenes, his 
greatefl enemy, fuddenly changed his ftyle. Inftead of im- 
pelling the Athenians into a war by the thunder of his elo- 
qiience, peace was. now the . theme of his orations ; he la- 
boured to perfuade them to acknowledge the new dignity' 
of Philip, in the. decree that admitted him a member of the 
council of Amphidlyons. This 
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This orator, fingle and unsupported, had unveiled the 
ambitious proie^ of Philip to the ejes of the people; and 
ufed every eSott to rekindle their ihilttary ardour. Had it 
been in the power of mortal eloquence to impirc the Atiicni- 
ans with vigour, awaken thdr priftine courage, and cement 
their divided interefts, it muft have been that of Demofthe- 
nes; the fire of whofe orations ftill agitate and inflame 
the paffions of thJe reader! But he fpoke to the deaf, and, 
thanks to the more eloquent liberalior of Philip, when the 
orator declaimed with vehemence xm the neceffit^ of levying^ 
troops, and equipping galleys, a thouiand voices cried out 
'< Peace is the greateft of all bleffings. " Demofthenes ex* 
patiated on the love of glory — of our country -— c^ inde-> 
pendency •— when thofe paffions had no loiter any exigence 1 
The Macedonian penfioners, on the contrary, worked upon, 
and interefted the iloth, avarice, and luxury of the Atheni- 
tBBiS t So that this republtck, rooted in indolence, was inca- 
pable c^ exciting the emulation of Greece by an example of 
q>]i:st and refohition. 

- But was the taik more eafy ^ Philip to conquer Greece? 
to comprehend exadly the ktuation of the duSerent ftates, 
to trace the implacability of their averfioos, the diverfity of 
their interefts, and that fpirit of ainbition which inceflantly 
armed them againft each other, than for Demofthenes to 
unite them in one general confederacy againft Macedon ; sl 
plan formerly fo fiiccefsful in the Peman war^ Let us fee- 
what Polybius fays on the fubjed: <* However admirabk' 
'* (he begins) the condud of Demofthenes may in many in^ 
** fiances appear,, he certadnly feems inexcumble in ftigma*^ 
'< tizing with the infamous appellation of traitors, the moft 
" honourable citizens of du>{e republicks diat were attsiched 
*^ to Philip. *l Every one of theie magifbaces, whofe re-^ 

putaci<^- 
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*^ pittacicm. DemoflheiMe endeaVouiis to^Uy,, might, eaiily^^ 
^^ nanpie juftified a proceeding whidi either augmeitted the 
** Ibefigth and povr^ of theif reJ^yeAlve rep«ihlick», or bre~ 
^K'TMci their yuia. If the mhabitants of Meflen^ and 
^' Aicadia appfithended theit inierelts tolie diffimilaf with 
** thole of Athen»--4f thev prtfcrred linplol-ing the protedw 
" oa of Philip, to differing themielves to be enfkved by 
** the Lacedemonians — iMhey ncgkdcd to guard againft 
^' remote evils, and turned th«r application to^ the removal ' 
** ofpreient idnes —» ought Demofthenes to brahd it as ai 
'* .crime? This orator was ^atfy deceived if he fancied! 
'^ that the inCerefts of Athens would be confidered hj the • 
*-' reft of Greece as neceflarily interwoven with their own. **^ 

Not to be tck> levere in our ftri^bures on diat part of |h^ 
condiu^ of Demofthenes which diicovers an inattention td 
the change in t^ p<^ical i3^em of Greece, and his attaclU 
ment to maxims no longer unfterftood, inftead of adfqpi;ing 
new ones, better calculated to the difpoittion o£ the times, 
an error too comn^ion in ftatefmen, what .ezciiie eaii be 
made for his treatment df the magiftrartief, of M Meffexix^ 
Megalopolis, Argoi, Thebe»? T&r iftjuriotls r enedtioiis he 
Joaded them with, ht from an(werxng his |mrpo{e,. conldE 
only create enemies to the Athenians, and p o ^ t iians to Philip« 
After fuch evident proofs of imbecility, irrcfolution, and in^ 
dolenoe in lus felk^ citizen*, and after knowing from expe^. 
rience the inutility of wearying Greece with embafHes^ why*- 
did he AOft vaty hts meafures? mufl not the politician and 
the ddsen aj^jear defpicabk in our eyes^ at the very mo« 
meat the orator exciter our adnuratton? 

O As 

[^3 Poi]pbtte accolb; DeiMlttttMs wSilk Jiaviiig htett godtf of ^ moft a«ro^ 
cious abufe to Lerqrdas^ HieftMijfiiuiw and Euoompidaa^ citizem o£ Arca4i^: 
Neon and Thrafvlogue of Meilense : Myrtis^ Teledamu$, and Mnafias. of Ax^aj^a 
JM0igt^ a&dCihjcaao£Xhfiflal]f: Theoig^loot aodTimotoiofTbcbcs^^^iu.^ 
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As a counterpoife to the fortune of Philip, Demofthenes 
ventured to advife the Athenians to raife a body of two 
thoufand foot, and two hundred horfe, of which a fourth 
part were to be citizens; and to put a few light armed vef- 
ieh in commiflion. '* I am moderate in my demand, iaid 
*^ he, becaufe our prefent Situation does not admit of an 
*' armament capable of attacking Philip in the open field. '* 
What then could be his defign? " We ought, continues 
*• he, to confine ourfclves to fudden tallies where the enemy 
.*< is imprepared, " A ilrange method of conducing a war 
under fuch circumftances I Surely a fmall fhare of undcr- 
ilanding might have difcerned the folly of a proceeding, 
which, inftead of inidgorating the courage of the Athenians, 
could not fail to render them ridiculous, by an impotent raih- 
nrls. Far from impofing on an enemy, of whofe fuperiori- 
ty it was a tacit acknowledgment, it mufl only irritate, and 
h'om an impulfe of revenge, accelerate the ruin of his coun- 
try! Polybius alfo reproaches Demoflhenes with being the 
flave of inconfiderate wrath, and with want of forenght. 
** The Athenians, (lays the hiftorian) ceding at laft to the 
** folicitations of their orator, made an obftinate refiftance 
** at Cheronasa, were defeated, and o^ed the prefcrvation 
** of their houfes, their temples, and the freedom of their 
** city, to the clemency of the conqueror. " 

I am better pleafed with the admirable good fenfe of 
Phocion, who was as great a^^/i^r^/, as Demofthehes was an 
xinikiKal/o/clier, He vifited all his fellow-citizens to perfuade 
them feparatcly of the fuperior advantages to be derived from 
peace, even though the continuance of a war might inveft 
them with the firft offices in the republick. "In my opi- 
nion, faid he, one day to the Athenians, you either ought 
to exert the moft vigorous efforts for the recovery of the 
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•' palm of glory, or endeavour to deferve the amity of 
** thofe who have wrefted it from you I . Do not complain 
** of the treachery of your allies, but. of your own indolence 
** which juftifies all calumny. Complain of the rapine of 
^* your comnuinders that impels the very dates to oppole 
** you, whofe ruin is involved in yours. '* I will vote 
for war, faid he another time, when our citizens underftand 
the duty of foldiers ; when I fee the young nobility fupport 
their rank with unfhaken fortitude ; when I fee the ricli 
contribute voluntarily to the necellities of the ftate ;, when I. 
fee the orators forbear to pillage the publick! 

Such was the policy of Phocion! That great man con- 
fidered his republick as labouring under a difeafe impoffible 
to be eradicated ; and like a ikilful phyfician fought by wife 
and circumfped fteps to prolong the life of his country^ 
Enfeebled by a long fuccemon of calamities, to have hurried 
things to a crifis by violent remedies could only hive precipi- 
tated its diilblution. Had the people been virtuous, Phocion. 
would have fuffered them to abandon themfelves to defpair, 
becaufe defpair alone could have wrought their deliverance ^ 
but he knew the c(mdu6fcof a debauched republick muft be 
rafh and unadvifed, if it ventured to engage in enterprizes. 
that re(][uired judgment and penetration. He apprehended 
the ruin erf" Greece Inevitable — he was fenflble refiftance 
would haften the blow, and that to parry it a while was all 
human prudence cmild accomplifh. 

The obfervations I have hidierto made, relative to^ thes 
iituation of Greece and theiagacious policy of PhilTp^ may^ 
naturally lead the reader to imaging that Demodhenes is: 
urging his [^ J countrymen to undertake impnu^cable enter- 

O 2 prizes;. 

le] Their is tca£oa to believe Donoftfteoes himfelf fonned no fanguine ex- 
pciGUuioQ&of advaatage from the mea&uxa he perfuadied the Atheoiaos. to engage 
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prizes^ and in encreafii^ the cootelb. of the ptiacifvil fe« 
jmblicks bj bis arbitrary bebaviottr, viuil b^v^ premcdinttrd, 
as well as accelerate l£e dfftrudHou of Greece ( 9iSimg as an 
loftrument to the smbitiofi of Philip, But we <a^t tb be 
captious in d;:awin^ 4 cgaglDiion :tbat does liot appctv ftiffipi* 
4entl^ well grouaded; Philip* pn the conti^uy, cooGdeied 
J)emoftbenes as an kreconcileable aod danaeroin eaemx* 
whom be qxmtted DQJQAethodtQ gaJA over to nisiateoe(V, or 
iat leaft tP purchase bis ^ence* 

Phiiip undottbtiedlx dKcmned every adv^tage he reaped 
from the imprudeo^e of Demofthenes ; but, too fldlfid a maA 
^er of intrisue to ttfar the in&UibiUty of thofe inftnidions 
pi^rfued by nis eimilades and aUies, for the diAurbance of the 
tranquillity of Greecet it was of little importance to him 
;whether the re^iUtnce of particular cities fumiihed his am- 
bition with an cpen pretext for fubduing them» Disregard- 
ing (uch trivial advantages^ he was alarmed with ap^ehen- 
£ons leil his glory fhould be tamiihed by the energy of that 
eloquence which xepreiented him as a tyrant — which re- 
called to the memory of the Greeks tha glorious 
4eed& of their :anceftors, and their hnre of independency ; 
conjuring them to 9£t with extreme caution and circitm%ec- 
tion. The more artful the machjnati<ms of Philip were in 
the concealment of his defign to enilave Greece> and in en^ 
deavouring to inipiiY^ that confidence in his Integrity aa might 
li^ure obedience when liberty was annihilated* the saere Jbe 
jnu|l obferve with vexation that the Athenian orator un- 
ravelled all the myfteries ^f his politicks : In teaching the 
Greeks to bluih at the approach . of that fervitude they were 
unable to avoid, he in fome degree rendered the coniiec}uence 
of all his victories uncertain. Befides, 
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I, fmce amangfl the ^roat member of cKordivmi he* competed af kiftupt, ^ and fe- 
!6ted as occafion save them Dromietr^ there are verv few that ieem odciibttd 
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Befidei, in tne former contentioiiB of O rcece , Philifi Had 
feen exam^es in ^arta, Athens, Thebes, and 'fomt other 
joootnxm-weahiiS) who iii th«r turn implored the prptedion 
ofPeriia, and-avayed themfehres dfics afEftance toYubdue 
their enemies, the Creeks no l<mger confidercd fuch kn stp^ 
plicadoA in an octioiis li^^) and the fuppofition was natu-^ 
rai that Demoflhenes, coitivmced of the indficacy of folicitlbg 
die Greeks to oppofe the yoke of Macedon, might be indu- 
ced to make a v^untaiy refigniatidn of his comitiy to the. ge- 
nerofity of the Satrapes of Ana. What corroborated th^ pro- 
bability of fuch a flep, Mra« a preTiaiHng rtjxnt that this 
orator had -entered into a ftriA enss^ement with the court of 
Perfia, and was even in the lift of its' paifionaries. 

Such a revolution in pofiticks would have defeat^ aH 
the projedis- of Philip. The immenle wealth of Aiia had 
foon bribed away his partifans, whilft a re-union cjfthfi re-v 
publicks would probably have been the confequence of the 
gratification of felf-intereft in the leading men. ' Thus, 
inftead of vanquifhing by dividing, Philip, would have 
been under the neceffity of' attacking them coUedivcly ; and 
have been tleprived 0* -every odier road to conqueft hut 
through the troops of Perfia. The event {ufficietitly juili-^ 
^ed the apprehenfions of Philip. Demofthenes, in his third 
Philippic, introduces the propriety of fending amba^ulors 
to the king of Perfk, to reprefent the deftru Aive confe- 
quences to tlie intereft of that court, fliould it fuiFer the 
aggrandizement of Macedon at the expence of all the ftates of 
Greece; and alfo to make preiling remonftrances for afUftance. 
The orator, who at firft only founded the difpofition c^ his 
countrymen, declaimed with redoubled vehemence, in a ie- 
l^ond dilcourfe^ on the indifpenfablenefs of this refolution, and 
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at . lei^th obtain^ the confent of the republick. The negb* 
tiation'was fiiccelsful, and Philip, ha,ving planned the im- 
portant fieges of Perinthia and Byzantium,, found his ope- 
raticms interrupted by the fuccours fent thie befieged by the 
Periian court, and the republick of Athens. . 

Now it was that this prince demonflrated to the world the 
fupeiiority of his political abilities ; of that difcernment . 
which enabled him to judge, if he fhould by an obftinate 
perfeverance continue the fiege, it would irritate the minds 
of his enemies, (Irengthen the bands of their alliance, and 
force that refiftance 6-om refentmeht, which they wanted 
both courage and prudence to attempt from any other, mo- 
tive. To avert the gathering ftorm, he therefore raifed the 
ikge of Perinthia and Byzantium, notwithftanding the lines 
o( circumvallation were alnu^ completed ; and turned his 
arms agamil the Scythians. 

The Athenians, whofe vanity encreafed with their effe- 
minacy, had not the leafl doubt but that thi^ new expediti- 
on o( Philip's was the refult of defpair. They believed, in 
the mortification of diigrace, he retired into Scythia to con- 
ce£j his fh^^e. Abandoning themfelves to extravagant 
tranfports.of joy, they congratiilated the return of liberty, 
and imagined Greece had no longer any thing to fear from a 
prince who plunged raftily into a war that muft terminate in 
his [aT) deftrudion ; or, fhould this irruption be unattended 
with ferious confequences againft the Scythians, and only 
retard the progrefs of his arms in Greece, it appeared to the. 

Athenians 

[d] The Scythians inhabited that large traft of CQuntrjr betwixt the Danube 
«nd the Tanais. A people whofe flocks and herds fupplied them with fuftenancc. 
thought it unneceflaiy to cultivate the earth, and of courfe had no fettled habt- 
tation. To make war with them was therefore a glaring abfuf dity.-— Ar enomjj 
no fooncr entered their territories than he -became in wantof every means of 
fupporting his troops, and periflbcd without ftriking a blow^— The cafe of all wha 
had made the experiment* 
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Athenians a mark of an irrefblute, timid cpnaQd, which 
they failed not to attribute to confternation and tenor. On 
the other fide, the abjeft fenrility of the court of Perfia flat- 
tered and perAiaded Oclius that he had triumphed over 
Philip. The lefs this pretended triumph had coft the Per- 
iians, the more they thought it ufelefs to raife formidable mi- 
litary armdments to enable them to give laws to Philip. 
Blinded by vain jglory, the exultation of the allies prevented 
their attention to the neceflity of future deferifive meafures ; 
and, as that monarch' had fagacioufly forefeen, the bands of 
alliance infenfibly became relaxed. His penetrating eye 
watched the imbecility of their conduA from the wilds of 
Scythia, and meditated a plan of vengeance. 

To facilitate his own defigns, by giving a new turn to affairs, 
that might interrupt the harmony between Perfia and Athens, 
he embroiled the Greeks in a quarrel, which he ieemcd to 
regard as an uninterefted fpe<Stator. Availing himfelf of his 
credit with the council of Amphydions, he perfiiaded them 
to declare war againft the Locrians of Amphyfla, for feizing 
fome confecrated lands belonging to the templte of Delphos j 
and to give the command of the army to Cottyplus, a man 
devoted to the Macedonian intereft. . This general by draw- 
ing the war into prolixity, avoiding all decifive adiions^^ 
and even permitting the Locrians to gain feveral advantages:, 
alarmed the Greeks left a fcandal fhould be thrown on the 
honour of Apollo, in fuffering fiich a violation of his rights 
to remain unpunifhed. • The fpirit of enthufiafm once kin- 
dled by the popular clamour of the partifans of Philip, the 
general voice of Greece united in one grand effort to exter- 
minate the facrilegious ! Simularity of circumftances re- 
called to memory the Phoceans — " Philip fubdued them 
" — whyihouldhe not be equally irrefiftable againft the 

" Locrians? '* 
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*^ Lrcx;riaaji? **■ Accuftomed to tliis maimer of reaibning, 
ht$ enepues did not dare ofook it, for fear of the iin|yutati<Hi 
of impiety •«-- and the AmpAjrftions had at length recourf< 
to him for redieis. 

In the £unQ propordon \hat this prince had hitherto in^- 
poied upon xnankind by av<Mdinff exterior marks- of {plen»- 
door and parade, he now gave the reins to his amlxtious 
hopes. Under the fim&ion of religion, and with the applaufe 
of Greece, nothing coukl exceed the magEufioence of his 
preparations^ The Loctiaxxs were no fooner defeated than, 
talking advantage of that exhilarating fiow of fpirits which 
always accompanies iiicGeis, suid impels people to deeds of 
prowefs they never dreamed of, PhUip made himfelf mafto- 
<^ Ektea^ coUe&ed his forces there ; and, under colour of 
puniihing Athens ibr s^fi^hg the Locrians, turned the fury 
of his arms againft that city. The appearance of an enemy 
at their gates effeded what the oratory of Demofthenes plead- 
cd for in vain. The citizens, tearing themselves from the 
enchantment of publick {hews, re-ai^med their martial ge« 
mu8 -^thcy conclude a treaty with the Thebans, whoni 
I'hilip had treated with indignit^, after firft rendering then^ 
obnoxious in Beotia, and theie two repubUcks defended their 
liberties with the moft heroic valour. 

The battle of Cheronea decided the fate of Greece. Phi* 
Up, ever attentive to (bw di^nfions amcmgft his qnemiesj 
aiod temper, by ads of cl&nency, that feverity which the exi^ 
gehdes of afSurs ibmetimes coniirained him to exerclfe, pre«> 
po0£0ied the Athenianst in his favour by his beneficence : he 
returned dieir prifcmers unranibmed -— offered advantageous 
terms of acccnunodatioa -^ whilil he purfued the Thebans 
with inveisiacy} refuting them terms of peace, tiU he had 
plac^ jguriiicxis ia their citgdeh. The (kot^ pafles of 

Greece 
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Ijfeece were imw gimrded By Macedonians : by troops td 
whom vi<ftory was familiar. Every one trehibled at the. 
3»ajne of Philip, or adored his modferation : but his new- 
empire wanted Ability 5 and the redu&ion of the Gi^ks wai^. 
^ lefft iniuperable difficulty than 'to render them patient un-> 
der the yoke of fervitude. Their paiHons had infenfibly 
led thetn to the brink of the precipice, unconfcious of dah-^ 
ger — but the appearance of a dcfpotic ruler muflf infallibly 
open their eyes; and a nation is never more ibrmidabld thaa«. 
in the ftruggles of expiring liberty, abhorring, and unac-i^ 
Gu{^omed to fubmiflion; Encompall^d by a numbeir of rcr 
i who^ citizens were iiicdnftant* rcftlefs* pr6ud„ 




impetuous, and expert m Wbt, the moft trifling circuni^ 
ftance^ight beprodbdive of a revolution, or at UaJk of a: 
feriesofinfurreftions that would have reduced Macedon to 
the neceflity of frequent fldrmifhes, without the leaft profpeA 
of emolument. But Philip conduced his plan with' as much 
fegacity as he had formed' it. I feared recoUeA a» mord; 
ftriking obje<3: of pc^itical obfervatibn diaiv Ae. behaviour of 
this monarch after the battlfe of Gheronaau The oftentati-* 
on of conqueft was tempered with* a' ddire to- win the aiJedti^-: 
ons of thofe whom his vi<9»ry alarmed! The" government^ 
and laws of every city were inviolably preferved. By fecret^. 
ly embroiling the Greeks with die court of Perfia^ he de-- 
prived them of foreign aiHilance againft" l^faccdcaii In flat- * 
tering their! vanity and teathing their ambition to afpire toj 
the conqueft of Afia, Philip, became the diredor or thbfet 
nrilitary prepM^tions^ which might hdvd Been detrimcintall 
to himfelf — he enilaved' them in the midft of their country,, 
and deprived them of t^ie pdwer of rcfiftance*. Already had' 
he fent detachments into Perfia commanded by generals of' 
W.'Q?^*^.— ~ ^re^dy v^afc He preparing to follow them: at^ dift 
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head of a formidable army ^-^ when he was aflaiHiiated ! Thi$ 
<event was no focmer publifhed than the Thracians, lUyrians, 
Peonians, and Tavdentians appeared in arms. The Greeks, 
■en their fide, fancied liberty was ^ain reftorol ; and, con- 
cluding the yoiing fucceffor of Philip too much engrofled by 
the Perfian war to have Icifure to attend to their redudion, 
fell into domeftick difputes. But Alexander foon convin- 
ced them he was invincible every where ; Thracians, Peoni- 
ans, Illyrians, Taulentians, all returned to their allegiance I 
This prince -appeared in Greece to intimidate her citizens by 
a terrible example, in the demolition of the city of Thebes 
-i— the firft that raifed the ftandard of rebellion. Availing 
himfelf of the general confternation, he perfuaded the Am- 
phy<Si;ions to confer on him the title of GeneralifHmo ^s they 
had done iipon his father, and marched with all expedition 
to the conqueft of Afia. 

The declenfion of that empire had been apparent ever 
fince the reign of Xerxes. That monarch's fucceflbrs, dif- 
couraged by the affi-ont his arms had fuftained in Greece, 
thought no more of extending their territories; and, from 
that period, negleded the neceflary meafures of fecurity. 
The calm bleflings of peace degenerated into floth and volup- 
tuoufnefs : . the prefTure of a crown was too heavy a burthen 
for a monarch, finking under the lafHtude of pleafure. Im- 
prifoned in their palaces, the Eaflern princes delegated their 
authority to rapacious, cruel, ignorant, and treacherous 
minifters. 

The policy of Artaxerxes, firriamed Longimanus, con- 
ilfted in fomenting ihtefline divifions aiiiongft the Greeks ; 
Balancing their advantages j cherifhing their rivality ; and, 
hy engaging them in civil contefls, diverted their attention 
£i<m defcents into Afia. Views thus timid, degraded the 

empire 
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empire of Cyrus to a rank inferior to Athens, or Lacedeinoh^, 
and debafed the minds of his fubjeds to- a familiarity with, 
cowardice and contempt. 

The reigns of Xerxes IIv and Sogclianus were fhort, and^, 
rendered infamous by debauchery Mid cruelty. Thefe mon* 
fters were fucceeded by Darius Nothus. He was a flave de-* 
corated with the ornaments of royalty ; abje<E^in fubmiiHoa 
to whoever chofe to govern hini; he difengaged- himfeir 
from the {hackles of fome of his eunuchs, who had inade> 
him their inftrument of oppreilion, only to fubinit more 
fervtlely to the imperious authority of his wife^ 

Under Artaxerxes Mnemon, all tranfadiions in Perfik 
were decided by women, and favourites* The ^ces of this; 
prince were not Co ftrongly marked as to render him odious^ 
but the puiUanimity of his charad:er led him to tolerate in. 
the Satrapes and courtiers thofe enormities he had not cou- 
rage to commit; His brother was near fucceeding in an at- 
tempt on the crown ; juid in the eourfe of frequent revolts^, 
towards the clofe of his reign, all thofe difgraceful crimes- 
were perpetrated that ate an equal difbonour to the head 
and the heart; 

*• Could I forget j faid Xerxes I. on a formeroccafion^, 
**^ the injuries my father fufFered from the Greeks, — the 
conflagration of Sardis — the depredations in Afia— -^the: 
fatal battle of Marathon — do not imagine that they would. 
be.afFe<^ed with fuch moderation ! — It would only excite- 
there pride — my genw-ofity would be conflnied f&u*f or; 
imbecility — and the very nation I ne^e€ted to> chaftife: 
** would enter Afia Iword iii hand. — It is an* imp<^bilitjr 
** that the Perflans'and Greeks {hoidd ever be umted.-— dieir- 
*^ reciprocal aver^on and- contempt is an^ ihfunnountable: 

e a. '«*oh(fack: 
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<^ obibtfiJe,— r^ither ^Mfcp i»wft becpjne ^ province W 
*«« FerfiA, pr Pprfia 'fiiia^ tp recpiv^ Uw? from Greece. " 

The defcendants of Xerxes regarded thefe words as the 
ftandgrd 9( ?^m pdliticb 5 p^ticy Wly after the battles of 
SaUmin, Platen, iyqale, ^ th^ progrefs m»dc by the 
Ath««i«is under Cimj^o, hd dcmonftr*ted their truth in dw 

clearpft light ^^xj^m» Mnemw ought to have regular 
ited his coudu^ by the cpiifi4er^tio» of thofc national antir 
pathies which nojihiag ^m fufedye, and every thing aug- 
ments^ The wrongs of individual* are oft^n obliterated by 

marks of flneere rgpentaace. The renovation of an inter- 
rupted ifttimaey kiad^ies m the foul fr^(k fentiments of affec- 
tion and friendfliip i but rival fta^e§ are exempt from thefe 
advantages, Publiek aUi^iefs are in their nature diiFercnt 

from priyate conn^ftloiisj ?m4 feldom have power to fup- 
preis national jeilouiies, Suipicion ^ves birth to fecret pre- 
judices.,^ and it h not uncommon to fee two nations whom 
chance has united in the fame intereA) from the prevalency 
cif cuftom, indulge a difpoA^ion to hate and depreciate each 
other. 

To Artaxerxes it appertained to put a period to the long 
difagreement between his predecefibrs ^nd the Grecian re- 
publicks : and if the reader re<;olle^s the remarks on the 
iituation of Greece at the death of Epaminondas, he will be 
able to determine the facility of taking advantage of thoie 
fortimate circumftances whi^h contributed to the fuccefi 
•of J*hijip. Ap^<»lipn3 to the court of Eerfia for redreft 
•and prote^ion, were become an eftablifhed cuftom. Artax* 
•erxes himielf had acquired great reputation in Greece, 
•Several of her cities had fubmi.tted thwr differences to hii 
tarbitcaticau . He di<9tat:ed the terms of peace of which he 
'iBKasjguaranteej or, by refu£«ig his afUftance to all, rendered 

them 
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tbcsn equally mcapaible of iuppordog a war. Thus the great' 
ob&sudG was furmcRiated; ana the Greeks, di^^oTed for the 
receptioa <ji Perfian bonds, waited only the commaind of the 
cooquer or. Freed from the obfervation of thofe wife and 
■prudent precautions which a prince, cirCuttifcHbed in power 
like Philip) was obliged to regai'd, Artaxerxes Would havt 
been equally fuccefsfiil, if to a lavi& diilribution of Per^ 
£an gold, he had added a powtsrfiil fleet. By a fuddeii in- 
vasion of Macedon, he might have been maAer of the thr^dnd, 
hefore Alexander oould have* fuppredtd the revolts in his 
■neighbourhood, cm* eftablifhed himielf upon it. 

But the underftanding of ArtaXerxes wa« too co'ntra^fcd 
for the comprehenfion of thefe advantages^ and his foul iii^ 
capable of energy and refolution to fo^ above the timid po- 
licy of his predeceflbrs, and ihatch the laurels Fortune offer- 
ed to his acceptance. The intrepidity of the ten thoufahd 
Greeks who followed Cyrus the younger, in liis expeditibn, 
and whofe retreat is undoubtedly the nioft extraordinary event 
in ancient hiftory, deceived Artaxerxes in his opinion of a 
nation, whofe military ardour was much diminifhed fince 
the days of Themiftocles. Imprefled with an idea of their 
irrefiflable courage, he trembled at their nanie ; and, after 
experiencing the fuperior excellence of the troops of Age- 
iilaus, thought himfelf fupremely happy in the removal of. 
fo formidable an enemy, by bribing fome of the Grecian 
flutes to make a diverfion in his favour, in Laconia. 

The accefHon of O^hus to the throne offered an alarming 
fpe&acle to the eyes or Periia. This riK>hfter put fuch of 
his 'brothers to death as were nK>Fe Worthy of a throne thafx 
himfelf; and afterwards extended his prescriptions to his 
whole family. Loathfome with their blood, mingled with 
that c^ his fiibjeds, he became totally immerfed in volup- 

tuoufnefs: 
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tuoufiiefs: The eunuch Bagoas was the only man in Per- 
fia fuperior to him in vice. One fhudders at the thought 
of his inhumanity ! — but a Wretch fo abandoned was a pro- 
per inilrument to revenge the groans df an injured nation. 

Arfes graTped the fccptre of his father with a trembling 
hand ; and Bagoas, who foon cauied him to be difpatched, 
beftowed the crown on Darius Codomanus. 

If one wicked, weak, or luxurious prince is, frequently, 
fufficient to overturn a monarchy eftablifhed on fblid and 
equitable principles, how was it poflible the empire of Cyrus 
ihould rehft the united vices of his lucceflbrs ? The character 
of Darius is tr^ted with little lefs contempt by hiflorians 
than thofe of the preceding princes — yet the difference is 
obvious. Darius had perfonal courage, was generous,' and 
humane; and, notwithftanding hepoffeffed an authority 
without limitation, did not difdaiii to confult the laws, or 
to be attentive to the manners of his fubje<^s. But his mind 
was unenlightened and irrefolute ; nor was he endowed with 
any of thofe adive qualities whofe exertion might have de- 
fended his throne againft the ftorm that threatened it. Alex- 
ander and Darius began their reigns almoft at the fame 
period ; and had the latter been a truly great prince, there 
was not time to reform the abufes, fupply the defers of 
government, or fix the fprings capable of giving velocity to 
fo vaft an empire, and enable it to reflfl a potent enemy. 
The efforts of Darius to animate his*torpid fubjeds with the 
fire that glowed in his own breaft, were fruitlefs: he had 
nothing to oppofe the invincible Alexander but men to whom 
the glory or difgrace of their country was equally indiiJerent j 
fbldiers without valour or difeipline, accuftomed to fly be- 
lore the Greeks ; courtiers whofe debauched hearts eagerly 
triumphed over the imbecility of their prince,, and the <»feb- 

mitie^ 
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niities of the publick to gratify their avarice, and ambitioni 
oi" the mean jealoufy of a faction. 

Alexander entered Aiia with an army of thirty thoufand 
infantry, and five thoufand cavalry. Darius was defeated ; 
and Perfia fubdued by the arms of Macedon. Yet the plan of 
Philip remained unfiniihed. It confifted, as I have already 
obfervcd, in diverting the Greeks from apprehenfiohs of fla- 
very ; wafting the national ftrength that nouriflied their con- 
fidence; rendering obedience familiar; and in conftituting 
an empire, in which Greece muft inevitably be included. 
This was the foundation of the Afiatic war. His fon*s mo- 
tive of adion was charaderiftically different. The.rage of con- 
qiieft urged him to attack Darius — He wifhed to overturn, 
not eftablifh empires. — An enterprize, prudent in the hands 
of Philip, became rafh in thofe of Alexander. The proje^ of 
^^ father was, to begin his expedition with the jun<ftion of 
two hundred and thirty thoufand Greeks; thus re-inforced, 
the hope of defeating Darius became a certainty, and he might 
rationally exped more durable fuccefs than Agefilaus; when, 
fupported by the whole military force of Greece, he could 
have no interruptions to dre^d from attacks upon his here- 
ditary dominions. The^o^ demanded only a moderate rein- 
forcement from his allies; an imprudence ftill more unjufti- 
fiable, as he was hot ignorant of the jealoufy of the Greeks, 
nor infenfible that the Perfians^ might, with little difficulty, 
engage fbme of the neighbouring republicks to avail them- 
felves of his abfence in the commiffion of a<5^s of hoftility. 

If Darius had not been intimidated by the rafh prefump- 
tion of Alexander; if he had followed the wife advii^e of 
Mnemdn, and imitated the policy of his predeceflbrs in a li- 
beral difpenfation of money to the Greeks ; if he had in- 
''vitca thofe troops to his banner whom the €nemy had 

negleded^ 
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neglededy i& thexe not great probability that Alexander, irhp 
entered Afia with as little prudence [e] as Agefilaus, would 
have {hared his fate ? The one was obliged to relinquifh his 
conquefts, znd renounce the well-grounded expe^ation of 
deftroying an empire, formerly the terror of Greece, to By 
to the a/Iiftance of ^arta •— ^ The other muft have imitat^ 
his example for the defence of his hereditary dominions. 

That infatiable thirft of fame, unquenched with the vaft 
monarchy of Cyrus, which penetrated into India —^ medi^ 
tated the conquef): of Africa—- and, after reducing Spain and 
Gaul^ would pafs the Alpes- ^id re-enter Macedon throu^ 
ruined Italy, was extremely remote from the views of 
Philip, and' fubftituted- nothing rational in exchange.. 
Wherein does the glbryof thofe conquefls<x>n{ift whofe fole 
obje^ is the depopulation of mankind? What appellation 
ought we to beflow on a hero who fees only the profpe<^ he^* 
fore him — - regardlef^ of the dreary wafte behind ? Who, 
marching with the fury and impetuofity of a torrent, deluges 
the earth with blood, is fwept away from its face, leaving 
indelible traces of ruin and devaftation ? What hopes could 
Alexander indulge ? what advantage could his countty reap 
from vi<Sbries fo extenfive ? could he be infenlible that great- 
nefs fo extravagant was never permanent ? that to preferve 
acquifitions fo enlarged — fo rapidly obtained -^ fo inade-t. 
quate to the fllrength of Macedon-— was an abfolute impofli'^ 
bility ? To fuppofe him incapably of difcerning fuch fclf- 
ev dent truths^ or even of unraveling the myileries and 

ultimate 

[r] I hajkPe taken notice in the precediog. book of- the. ipipradeiiQe the ,Lace->'. - 
denapniao^ were guilty^of, in commenciog a war with Perfia» vwilil:, . notwithiiUn^ 
ing theic advantages over the Athenians, their authority in Greece was far from 
pertnonentt Had Agefilau& been- as -great a.pplidciaa as he was ^a^ general^ hei>^ 
would net have ne^edbed to drafif a quota^ of troops ^ fronOr each republick^ to, 
complete his army. In a word he had been another Philip.— 5« the ^legium' on:' 
J^e^dm hi JCeno^ben — Plutarch — ^ ^itdorw, SicuinS'. 
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ultimate end of his Other's pcJkicks, is to confine the under- 
ftanding of this conqueror to very narrow limits; but if, on; 
the contTMy,. his acute penetration pierced through, every 
objed: o£ ambition, and yet found all too little for its grati- 
£cation> we ought to confider him as a madman 1 as the 
peft and d€teftati<»i of fociety.. 

Darius offered Alexander ten thoufand talents, and the 
half of his empire: terms {(^advantageous that Parmenio 
thou^t it imprudent to rejeA them. ** I would accept 
** them, faid the minifter, if I was Alexander : So would 
•* I,^ replied the monarch, were I Parmenio I ** This re- 
ply, not admirable for its good fenfe, has been applauded 
as an elucidation of the charader of Alexander, in proving; 
his courage and ambition to be equally unbounded. Philip 
wouM have thought like Parmenio, and iimniediately have 
concluded a peace. The half of Ada under his jurifdidion,, 
his talents would have been a^duoully employed in pro- 
moting^ the gloiy and welfare of Macedtm. Attraded with~ 
in the circle of his power^ he would have taught the Greeks 
to feai: and refpe& its influence^ Iii a word, he would havp- 
laid the foundation of a mighty empire ; and in eftablifhing; 
order and regularity among the ieveral province^ of his domi*-^ 
nioBS, have left his fiicceflbrs in a ftate of maiataining and! 
extending theii: conquefts. 

Ail inveftigatiofi of the charafler of thefe two monarchs, 
in this^ point of view, will aiFord an amazing contrail. In 
Philip to behold a politician fiiperior to all events, and fornir- 
ed to govern mankind. Fortune can oppofe no obftacles; 
which, his prefcience has not difcerned, and which, con- 
formably to their diiferent nature^, his wifdbm, patience,, 
zefbluticm, or aAivity will not enable him to furmount. We 
difcQV^ a genius oomprelieniive and elevated j^ that conned^s^ 
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tin. aftonifl:iing fucceflion of enterprizes, and executes them 
with a force proportionate to their magnitude. Every 
movement is confequential to the original plan, and an in- 
troduftion to what is neceflary for its accomplifhment. 

In Alexander we fee an extraordinary hero, whofc valour, 
rafli and impetuous, impels him; if I am allowed the ex- 
preffion, to cut the Gordian Knot his father would have 
loofed. The excefs of his virtues and vices furprizes our 
reafon, and repreients him Gr^^?/, becaufe, in contemplating 
the fhining parts of his chara<fter, we are fenfible of the infe- 
riority of our own ; and inftead of regarding this fingular 
phenomenon with aflonifhment, we cannot withhold our 
applaufe. 

Let fancy tranfport Philip into Afia, commander in chief 
of the confederate army : fuppofing his prudence lefs calcu- 
lated to intimidate Darius than the enthufiafm of Alexander, 
it had neverthelefs conduced him to the fame end. The 
intrepidity of AleScander was Aiccefsful in imprefling the 
heart of Darius with fear, a padlon that deprives the under- 
ilanding of exertion, chills the imagination, and renders all 
the faculties of the foul vapid and infenfible. From Philip 
that monarch had experienced a different kind of confterna- 
tion: he would have encompafled him with fnares; he 
would have availed himfelf of the divifions in the Afiatic pro- 
vinces, whofe inhabitants, difunited in manners, religion, 
and laws, had not the leaft connexion with each other ; 
and, by blowing up the fparks of rebellion, he would have 
tempted the ambition of the proud Satrapes to graip at in- 
dependency. Philip would have traded in cities; and, ac- 
cording to the farcafm upon him, carried on the war like a 
merchant, as well as a general ; whilft the Perfian empire 
had fallen a prey to bribery ; and Darius, perhaps without 

any 
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any decifive blow, had feen the gradual diffolution of 
his power. 

Place Alexander in his father's fituation, and Macedon 
(declining, from the imbecility of the late princes,.) mufl 
have fallen a vi(9:im to his temerity — no fooner does a neigh- 
bouring power feek to take advantage of the confuilon and 
weaknefs of the government, than he flies to revenge the in- 
fult, unfurniflied with troops, arms, or money ! A recapi- 
tulation of the delicate conjun<ftures Philip was engaged in, 
is fuperfluous ; I confine myfelf to that refinement of policy 
which raifed the fieges of Perinthus and Byzantium. — Was 
Alexander capable of fuch a conduct ? 

The adoption of the Perfian manners, Co bppofite to tho{e 
of his coimtry, is imputed by fome writers, zealous to fup- 
port the glory of their hero,, to political diflimulation ; an 
effort to conciliate the afFedtions of the barbarians, and 
eftablifh his new empire on the bafis of confidence. If this 
was his real motive, the fallacy of his judgment furely de- 
ferves reprehenfion! In order to ingratiate himfelf with, his 
new (ubjeAs, was it prudent to appear odious in, the eyes of 
his old ones? Though greatly inferior in number, it requi- 
red more caution and addrefs to govern their paflions. The 
Greeks were brave, military, and tenacious of liberty : — the 
Ferfians, accuftomed to fawn, and fubmifiive to the rod of 
defpotifm, were voluntary flaves. It was therefore on the 
fide of Greece, rather than on that of Perfia, the kingdom 
of Macedon could be menaced with a revolution. An opi- 
nion verified at the death of Alexander, when the Greeks; 
attempted to break their chains, whilft the Afiatics conti- 
nued indolently obedient. A celebrated politician afligns a- 
reafon for this difference. What advantage, fays he, could, 
accrue tO; Perfia from preferring the family of Darius to the 
^iccefTors of Alexander? Whoever dethrones a. defpotic: 

0^2: monatchi 
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monarch, has little reafon to fear the objcd of his ambition 
fhould be wrefted from him. The leaders of the Perfian ar- 
my were immoral and pufilanimous, over whom Darius had 
exercifed fupreme authority ; after his fall, not one of them 
had credit to arm the people in his favour, or lead them on 
to revenge the death of a matter whole life was immaterial to 
■their felicity. 

This alteration in the manners of Alexander, proceeded 
from a real depravity of principles. On entering the tent 
of Darius, adorned with the richeft and moft magnificent 
ornaments, that prince's foul, till then wholly engrofled by 
the love of glory, was fo ftruck with the brilliant appear- 
.tmce of the objeds around him, that he could not forbetu* ex- 
claming to his attendants, " This is indeed to reign! *' The 
feeds of corruption became matured by the funfhine of pro- 
fperity. — ^Conqueror of the world, he eagerly wifhea to 
enjoy its luxuries. 

Notwithftanding the enlarged idea ofPlutarch, it is not 
eafy to conceive that Alexander ever thought of conned- 
ing the various provinces of his empire under one plan d£ 
legillation, whofe permanency wa« to be the welder 
of pofterity. The more the qualities that conftitute the 
hero were confpicuous, the lefs room was there to dis- 
play thofe of the legillator. So far was Alexander from 
applying remedies to moderate the ambition of his generals, 
that he forefaw' their animofities with a kind of tranlport, 
and confidered their future wars as Funeral Games infH- 
tuted to his memory. Did he not light the Torch himielf 
by his indeterminate appointment of the fucccflion " To 
the moft worthy ? " There is great probability he believed 
it of importance to his fame, that he, alone, could wield 
the fceptre of the globe I and that fevcral powerful monar- 
chies fhould be formed from the ruins of his empire !- 

A 
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B O O K IV. 

Contentions among the fuccejfors of Alexander. '-^Survef 
of the Macedonian empire.^^Wbat conduSt Greece ought 
to have obferved at that period, — Origin of the efiablifb- 
menty and regulations of the Achaian league, -—Defence of 
the policy of Ar at us againjl the accufations of Plutarch,—^ 
Injudicious conduEl of Philip of Macedon^ during the fe^ 

. cond Punic tjoar .^^V anquijhed by the Romans .-"^Progrefs 
of the latter in Greece^ till its reduSiion to a Roman 
province. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the fervae acquief- 
cence of the Perfians, and the nervelefs languor 
of the Greeks, the grandeur ofMacedon inclined 
towards deftrudicwi. Empires fo vail as that of Alexanderj 
feem deftined to fink by their awn preponderance. Some- 
times, this is the cffe€t of that fecurity from foreign inva- 
fions which renders men inattentive to prudential meafures, 
and occafions a relaxation in the {prings of government. At 
others, it reiults from the fupinenefs of the minifters, who 
have not virtue to refift the licentious temptations which 
furround them: whilft the people, harafied with repeated 
ads of opprellion, abandon themfelves to lethargic ina^ivity. 
Another caufe ftill more predominant, is that imbecility, 

the 
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the infallible confequence of extenfive dominion ; and total- 
ly irreconcileable with the harmony neceflary to be main- 
tained in every part. The dilatory execution of orders, un- 
avoidable from diftance, and the inadequate proportion be- 
tween abufes and their political remedies, render it impof- 
flble for prudence J ever lefs ingenious than the pafllons, to 
rcftrain that torrent of vice, whofe force encreafes with 
its rapidity, overwhelming in its courfe all the duties of 
fociety. 

The terror that accompanied the name of Alexander — that 
admiration for his perfon, which a thoufand heroic qualities 
infpired, joined to the enthufiaftic fire which animated his 
troops, was the fole cement that retained fo many difcordant 
nations in obedience. 

The reign of that prince was too fhort, and his monarchy 
too flightly eftablifhed at his death, to have given fandion 
to laws, or autliority to cuftoms. His camp was not a fchool 
to inculcate moderation and juftice. Ambition muft have 
intoxicated the generals of a hero whofe maxim it was 
that courage and force were legitimate titles to a kingdom 
wherever they could make fubjedbs. Invefted with aJmoft 
abiblute power, partakers of the fplendour of Alexander — 
could they be expedted to yield a tame fubmiffion to the 
authority of a weak [^] prince, and an infant ftill in 
the cradle? 

Had Perdiccas, who was appointed regent, poflefled all 
the talents and fagacity of Philip, he could not poflibly have, 
maintained order and fubordination in the realm. The fu- 
preme character he appeared in was infiipportable to com- 
manders, confcious of equality of rank^ "Inftead of dazzling 

them^ 

[f} AridsuSft brother of Alexander, who took the nvne of Philip on hi« 
acceffioft to the throne> in coi^unftton with hi$ nephew, foa of Alexander 
•odRoxana. 
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them by the lufture of his fituation, he only irritated their 
pride and pretenfion. It is true that the fear of publick 
odium reftrained them from open adls of rebellion and defi- 
ance, but they paid no deference to the regent's commands. 
Each lieutenant of the provinces regulated his adminiftrati- 
on by laws that correfponded beft with his own intereft — 
levied troops, ered:ed fortrefles at pleafure, and refufed to 
render any account of the publick taxes and tributes. The 
monarchy of Alexander, though yet apparently united, 
was in reality already broken into feperate, independent 
diftrifts. 

In a fituation fo critical, Perdiccas had no method to 
keep the people in allegiance, but by giving remarkable 
proofs of attachment to the reigning family. He had in 
fome degree preferved his authority if he would have divided 
it with the council, or concurred in meafures with the prin- 
cipal nobles, after the example of Eumenes, to enforce the 
fidion of [^] Alexander's immediate prefence. But whether 
his vanity was too great for the concealment of his ambition ; 
or that his knowledge of the Macedonian generals convin- 
ced him, however irreproachable his conduft might be, their 
artful inlinuations would render it fufpeded, and their ma- 
lice fupply pretences tojuftify a civil war; Perdiccas by his 
marriage with Cleopatra, the fifter of Alexander, difcovered 
to the world the extent of his views, and his refolution to 
fupport them by arms. Scarcely 

[^] The ingenious fiftion of Eumenes, impofed on the fuperftitious minds 
of Antigonus and Teutamus, chief officers of the Ayryrafpides, whofe envy and 
emulation difdained to be direfted by him-, he pretended that Alexander ap- 
peared to him in a vifion, and (hewed him a magnificent pavillion, richly orna- 
mented with a regal throne, and promiied if they would fit in council, there 
he himfelf would be always prcfent, to direft and profper' their confultations ajid 
atchievements, provided they addrefled their prayers to him. A fplendid tent 
^ was accordingly erefted, and a throne within it, called She throne of Alexander^ 
where the nobles met to deliberate on affairs of confcquence. Plutarch's Life 
of Eumenes. 
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Scarcely had the regent made the neccflary preparations for 
attacking Ptolomy, who had thrown off his authority in 
Egypt, when Antigonus, themoft politic and a{piring of all 
Alexander's lieutenants, reprefented him as an ufurper, whofe 
machinations were at work to difpoflcf* the nobles of their 
government, plant in them creatures of his own, and, as 
the completion of his crimes, would £icrifice the two king& 
ofMacedon to his ambition. Lefs pkufible accufadons had 
fufHced to kindle the flame of war throughout an empire, 
where each individual was eager for its commencement, and 
every lieutenant of a province flattered his hopes with gain- 
..ing the prindpal advantage in its profecudon. 

Bsrdiccas, whom feverity and pride rendered obnoxious; 
to the army, fell the viddm of an infurredidn, by the iword& 
of confpirators. The very troo|>s who were mardiing^ 
againil Ptolomy offered him the regency ; but that monarchy 
[c] for we may allow the appellation, judicioufly refiifed a. 
dignity whofe prerogatives were impoffible to be maintained, 
without exciting the envyjind animoutyof his competitors;; 
and, in beftowing an ind&d, yet contefted tide to the fuc- 
ceflion of Alexander, would probably have hazarded tHe lois 
of Egypt. The regency was entrufted to Aridaus and 
Pithon, leaders of the confpiracy that deftroyed Perdiccas;; 
but they were unequal to the weight, and reflgned it tcy 
Antipater, governor of Macedonia, who had led his. forces 
into Afia to make a diverfion in favour of Ptolomy, ^ainfl' 
Eumenes, and thofe other generals who continued faith-^ 
ful; to Perdiccas> and^their allegiance to the royal family. 

Antijpater„ 

[c\ The lieutenants rf provinces, though, indepandem in their fepvan- 
ments, did notaflume the title of king till after theextinaioa o£. the faoiily o£ 
Alexander^ Antigonus iet the example^ which, was foon fidlowed. la JBtuIomy 
•nd the other generals^ ^- .■ 
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Antipater, not inferior to Ptolomy in political difcern- 
ment,. did not think himfelf obliged to lacdfice the advan- 
tages of his fituation to the intereft of this new appointment. 
Whether hy his connexion with the revolting chiefs he wa* 
informed of their defigns, and, i(i confequence of thefe in« 
formations, convinced the Macedonian empire muft be of fhort: 
duration^ or whether he apprehended danger from the re- 
nunciation of his engagements with them,^ to contract new 
and precarious ones with the friends of Perdiccas and the 
crown, he certainly did not he£tate to bring difgrace upon 
the regency, and precipitate the ruin of the ilate. In a frefh 
diftribution of the provinces, he difplaced Eumenes, an(| 
the reft of the loyal goierals, and afUgned them to the mofV 
declared and dangerous enonies of h^edoii. 

The confequence of this regulation was a bloody war in 
Afia» amon^ the lieutenants of Aleicander. The prelent 
jpoflefibrs daeweA na inclination to reiign their provinces up-- 
od a jfimple order from the i^ent, and thoiGe appointed to, 
Aicdeed were refolved to fupport their deftination hy the^ 
fwotd- Amidft this general tendency towards rebellion^ 
Aotipater repafied into Eur<^ with the two kings under hi« 
protet^ion, and confining his attention to the government 
of Macedonia, feemed to forget that her Ions had <x>nquer-« 
cd the world. 

The condud of the Greeks would have been prudent, had 
they wsited the refiilt of the firft contentions in Afia, of 
whidi I have bom fpeaking as a thing eaiily fix-efeeh, 
before they made any attempt for the recovery of their free-* 
4dQm« . 

Phocion was induflriotis to reprefs the ardour of the Athe- 
nians, impatient to take the field, the moment they heard of 

t^ -death of the Macedonian hero^ ^^ l£ Akxajader i& dead 

SI ** to 
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^* to day, faid he, will he not be fo to morrow and the next 
^* day? " But Demofthenes, who was recalled from exile, 
expatiated with his ufual eloquence,, on the invaluable blef- 
iings of- liberty, on the difgrace of his country, and, in 
exhorting it to reflftance, ftrengthened the yoke of ler- 
ritude. 

A compleat vidory gained by Leofthenes, general of the 
confederates, over Antipater, could not in its confequences 
be productive of great utility: and whilft the Athenians 
and their allies were tranfported [cT] with joy, did not Pho- 
cion fay with reafon, " That it would have given him plea- 
fure to gain the battle, but (hame to be the author of the 
counfell 

What advantage could Greece exped from oppofition to 
a monarchy powerful as the Macedonian, whilft united? 
Without the concurrence of a diflenfion amongft the fuccef^- 
fors of Alexander, what could it avair to defeat Antipater ? 
No fooner was it known, than reinforcements were fent him 
from every corner of the globe. Clitus fitted out a formida- 
ble fleet; Leonatus entered Europe with the military. forces 
of Phrygia ; Craterus led with him from Cilicia fix thou- 
sand Macedonians, the better half of whom had accompani- 
ed Alexander in all his expeditions; befides thefe he had a 
thoufand Perfian infantry, and five hundred cavalry. This 
inundation of auxiliaries Phocion forelaw — this was his 
motive for ftriving to ftem the blind and impetuous ardour 
pf his countrymen. Suppofing that, inftead of revenging 
his defeat — ^ impofing heavier chains — ; deftroying demo- 
cratical government in Athens — banifhing part of her ci- 
tizens 

[d] The Phocians, Dorians, , Locrians, Atnians, AtKTians, Dolopians, the 
Athamantes and Leucadians, fome cantons of Illyria and Thrace — the Theflk- 
lians — great part of Pcloponnefus, viz. the people of Argos, Sycione, Elio* 
Melfense and A<5tq 
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ttzens to Thrace — or garrifoning the fortrefs of Munychia, 
Antipater had been a fecond time defeated in an engagement 
of ftill greater confequence,- he muft foon have been recruit- 
ed by numbers fufficient to overturn the foundations of 
Greece, before the ftrength of Macedon had been impaired^ 
or the feeds of civil difcord ripened into a<Stion. 

But when Perdiccas declared war againft Ptolomy the face 
of affairs was as favourable to a revolt in Greece as it had 
been hitherto averie. So far was Antipater from drawing 
ajdiftance from Afia, that he fent thither the remainder of 
his troops to oppofe the defigns of Perdiccas, and fupport 
Antigonus and Ptolomy, whofe prefervatiori was of infinite 
importance to all the enterprizing fpirits of the empire^ 
Antipater would have offered peace to the Greeks on advan- 
tageous terms, as he did to the ^tolians with whom 
he was at war; Perdiccas and his adherents would have 
cpurted, their alliance as zcaloufly as they did that of the 
JEtolians ; [^] in a word, their fituation muft have given them 
confequence, they might have appeared refpedable to the 
fucceffors of Alexander, and have found no obftacle to the 
reftoration of liberty, but the turpitude of their own hearts^ 

So far was Greece from availing herfelf of thefe advan- 
tages at the commencement of the difturbances in Macedon,. 
that fhe fell the earlieft vidim of the war. Reduced by the: 
fury of Antipater to a flate of imbecility that rendered them 
defpicable, the voice of reafbn was no longer heard among 

R 2 the 

[e] When Antipater marched into Afia^ Perdiccas concluded a treaty with, 
the ^tolians, by which they engaged to make a diverfion in his favour.. They 
accordingly entered Theflaly with an army of fixteen thoufand men, poflefledl 
themfelves of feveralfortreffes, and oppofed Polycles the lieutenant of Antipater: 
Being neceffitated to recall a confiderable part of their forces to defend them; 
againft the Acamanians, they difmantled moft of the ftrong places of Theflaly..-— 
Polypo-chon^ another of Antipater's lieutenants, attacked the ^tolians diat tcs- 
fmxicdj^ a^d recoireredthe ^ruoned citip.. 
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the Greeks. Thdr country was tbe thcatrcof the war— their 
•cities, which *till then h^d prefcrvcd the (hadawof liberty^ 
were a prey to a legion of tyrknts; who, under covert of the 
diforder of the times^ ufurped the fupretne authority. I {hall 
only mention the Macedonian affidrs fo far as may be neccf-> 
fary for underftanding thofe of Greece. 

Antipater enjoyed his honours but a (hart time; and in- 
ilead of bequeathing them to his fon, he appointed P<^« 
perchon to futceed him in the regency, and in the gonrern- • 
ment df Macedonia. CafTander, enraged at this apparent 
injuftrce, thirfled ^ revenge, afi4 was es^er to acquire the 
poiQfeflion of a kingdom which he regarded as a lavmil tight 
.of inheritance. But as he had filled only ^ibaltem 
poAs, he was deftitute of money, vedfels, troops, and eveiy 
tiong requifite for the execution of his defigsi. He coo^- 
municated it to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, and to An<* 
tigonua, who had conquered A&a-Minor. Thdfe mcii, - 
whofe ambition ^ght means of ^omeniing and multipiyi^ ^ 
the general diftur^nces a«id i>eadering the regency cah^ 
temptibie, flattered Ca^nder*s tefefitment, in fi^plyiag. 
him with an army n^ ^ilitait^ his cnRerpnze. - 

Polyperchon, weskfy eftabli^d in his goveinifiei^ mas 
obliged to a^ndon It on the approach of Ca^iimder, and re- 
treat into Peloponnedis, with xhax part of the ibldiery whofe 
fidelity he could trull, and the tt«ai^re ama^^ied by tht 
kings of Macedon. Thi^ latter circumdftance. drew to Ms. 
ilandard all thofe mercenary Greeks, who made arms their 
profeffion, and whofe venality cnlifted wndcr the beft pay- 
mafter. Of thefe Philip ufed to i&.y, war was their time of 
repofe, Polyperchon afterwards endeavoured to intereft 
Greece in his favour, by ifluing a decree for the fubftitutioii 
of democratic govenunent, iatheroomofariftocr^tic, efla- 

blifhed 
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Uifhed by Aatipater. He authorized the republicks to .ba»- 
niih their magiflrates, and engaged them by a folemn oath 
nerer to undertake any thing prejudicial to the welfare c^ 
Macedon. But vain was the attempt of Polyperchon to re- 
animate the languid genius of Greece. Overwhelmed with 
the prefiure of difgrace, fentiment was totally annihilated. 
An alteration in the fyftem of government was produftive of 
new diforders, in reviving the cuftoms of profcription, and 
exile ; and Polyperchon, neceilitated to ad on the defenfive, 
in order to fecure the fidelity of feveral Grecian ftates, refolv- 
ed to Af^ciat lieutenants, who abufed their power, and foon 
became real tyrants* 

Whilft the regent of the empire was a<^ing the part of an 
adventurer ia Peloponnefus, whilft the race of tyrants muU 
tiplied in Greece,, and Macedon every day experienced fbme 
revoimdon injurioos to the ^imily of Alexander, whole £ite 
at laft was truly deploraHe, Eimienes, Alcetas, and Attalui 
were defeated by Antigonus. He deftroyed the remsdmng 
fiieads of Perdiccas and the government. This fuccels en-^ 
tided him, in Home d^ree, to the fovereignty of Afia, but 
lus XB&dable ambition was only to be gratified 1^ the monat'^ 
diy of Akxemder. He JCoaGdcxed Ptx>liaaiy, Seleucus, Ly- 
fiinachus, and C^^der as ib tfiany troublefome rivals, 
whofe fortune he could not contemplate without envy and 
vexation. Whether Macedon, by its acquired reputation- 
under Philip and Alexander, oCered a more brilliant prize 
to his ambition, or whether he thought the poflefTion of 
that kingdom invefled her fovereigns with a right to attempt' 
the recovery of thofe provinces torn from its dominion, it* 
Vtras with Cafiander that Antigonus determined to commence 
ihc war. 

Wi& this view he ibught an alliance with Polyperchon, 

cherifhed 
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cheriflied his hopes, and furnifhed him with forces to purfue 
them ; at the fame time, to conciliate the favour of the Gre- 
cian cities, he publiflied a decree reftoring their rights of 
freedom, and relieved them from the oppreffion of foreign 
garrifons. His ion Demetrius, firnamed Poliorcetes, made 
two voyages to Greece, to enforce his father's decree. This 
young hero, it muft be confcffed, drove the garrifons of 
Ptolomy from the greater part of the fortreffes, and difpof- 
feffed CafTander of the places he occupied, yet the calami- 
tous ftate of the citizens was not redrcfled: the armies 
which ravaged their country robbed them of that liberty 
granted by inefficacious decrees^ Their only advantage, if it 
could be ftyled one, was to change their maflers, and to be- 
hold their enemies reciprocally dealing out deflru^tion on 
each other, as the punilhment of luft ofpower* 

Caflander, on the point of loofing. every thing, opened 
the eyes of Seleucus> Ptolomy, and Lyiimachus, to the 
profpeft of' impending danger. His remonftrances made 
them fenfible or their imprudence in fuffering the extraor- 
dinary aggrandizement of a neighbouring potentate, without 
oppofition, convinced them that they muft he involved ia 
the misfortunes which threatened CafTander; that his ruin 
was an introdudory ftep towards^ their own ; that the genius 
of Antigonus was too afpiring to fufier the conqueft of Ma- 
eedon to terminate his expedtations"; and that now, if ever, 
was the moment to form an afibciation againft that invader* 
The four monarchs entered immediately into 'alliance, and 
the famous battle of Ipfus finally determined the fucceflion 
of Alexander : Antigonus was defeated, and loft his life in. 
the fields and his enemies divided the fpoiL 

Greece might have had room, for exultation on her delive- 
lance from tyrannical oppreffors, or at leaft have tafted fome 
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of the bleflings of peace, under the protection of the kings 
of Macedon, to whofe lot flie had fallen; but it was 
the deftiny of this unfortunate country to be the fcene of 
the uncommon adventures of a prince, on whom Fortune 
feemed difpofed to exhauft all her caprice* ; 

Demetrius Poliorcetes had faved from the wreck of his fa-, 
ther's kingdom only the city of Tyre, the ifle of Cyprus, 
and a fmaJl trad: of land on the borders of Afia. Since the 
example of Alexander, whoever poffeffed ambition, hope, 
and refolution, thought himfelf fufficiently entitled to eredt 
an empire. Greece appeared an inviting temptation to De-, 
metrius, who had friends there that fupplied him conftantly 
with intelligence, and whilft he marched towards conqueft, 
at the head of an army of adventurers equal to the tafk, he . 
was deprived of his original pofleflions. Fortune indemnified 
this young hero, in taking advantage of the contentions 
among the fons of Caflander, about the right of fucceffion, 
and feated him on the throne of Macedon. Defpoiled of his. 
fceptre in about feven years, his reftlefs fpirit fought frefh 
acquifitions in Afia; leaving his fon Antigonus Gonatus: 
fome forces for his defence in Greece, A prince who, ac-. 
cording to the report of hiftorians, adted on the fame poli- 
tical principles as Polyperchon; placed tyrants in fome ci- 
ties, and was the declared protestor of fuch as had ufurped, 
fovereign authority in others. Supported by thefe, he became 
powerful enough to recover the kingdom of Macedon, on. 
the death of Jofthenes, confirm his regal power, and tranf- 
mit it to his pofterity. . 

Whilft the flavery of Greece grew every day more rigid, 
haraffed by events which I have flightly touched upon, the 
-^tolians, 'till then undiftinguifhed by any important enter- 
prize, began to be the fubject of difcourfe. Of all the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, this people alone perfevered in the illiberal pradicc 
of robbery and pyracy, which the rules of civil fociety had 
banifhed from the other ftate$. 

The ^tolians, fays Polybius^ are rather ferocious beafts 
than men: juflice, rectitude, treaties, alliances^ are with, 
them empty names, the objeds of their derifion. Accuftom- 
ed to fubfift by plunder, they fpared their allies^ only when; 
they could gratify their rapacity on their enemies. When; 
Greece was in a (late of keeping them in awe^. their depre- 
daticms were coniined to Macedonia, Illyria, the iflands lea(k 
conneded with the continent, and to the (ea. 

Things afHtmed a different afped when the Greeks, werc^ 
&nk in depravi^^ rent with divifions> and enfeebled by. do** 
meflic wars. The ^tdlians at firfl kvied contributioas oa 
particular difbkh of the Peloponnefus, by degrees fprea^ 
defol&tion throughout that province, and by alliances witli 
one or other of the fucceflbrs of Alei^mder, at: length ex* 
tended their encroachments to the reft of Greece^ 

The havock committed by this favage race, recalled to 
remembrance, in fotne republicksy their ancient aflbciations « 
D3rmay Trytsa, Pktras, and Pharea, then [y* jdiief citiies. oC 
Achaia, and moft expofed to inroads from the. ^tolians^ 
were the firft to form an alliance^ which was afterwards the 
bafis of a mcn-e cxtenfive league, of which I fhall trace th£^ 
pro^efs; as that cxnfederacy {^ced Achaia in a fitua-* 
don fimilar to what Sparta and Athens formerly .filled ilk 
Greece* 

Achaia, like other Grecian ftates, had been origmklly. 
governed by kings. Thcfe were the defcendants of Oreftes, 
and preferved the crown in his family i *till the fons of Ogyges^ 

incurring; 

[/] Tb^ cities: were twelve in miinber; Patras^ Dvnn, FbaxsstLt, Trifica*. 
Leontiutn^ iEgtna^ Pellene, JEgaim, Bura, Ccraunia, Olenus», Hetioe: 
was waihed away by the ibaa^ litUe bdfote the battle of Leudnu 
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tncurring the peopk*s refentment, were expelled the king- 
dom. The Achaians became a free nation; each city was 
an md^>endant republick ; enjoying its particular territories^ 
laws, and ms^iftrates, •Che-diftindions introduced by mo- 
nafchy di^ppcarcd, and fiipreme authority was vefted in the 
pcof^e. Demociacy, . fortempefhious in other republicks of 
Ofcece> mtEoducsed no diforderi In Achara, becaufe it was 
tempeitid by a general .Ifyftem of legiilature, or defensive 
aflbciatian, to wiucH 6irefy eity, conscious of its weaknefs 
fcparattely,. paid a vohmtary iiibmifllon. A circumftance 
aflituraUy arifing'from:a perfed uniformity in genius, con•^ 
feqiieooe, meafuies, lairs, and interefl's. 
'. Tliefe feinasal iepublick& nsffounced the privilege of con- 
trafting pittticular alliances with ibreign powers ; agreed 
^ist the tDKA.ejoA ec^iiality fhould l£ tne bafis of their 
vtBonvaoidithat the- power mr antiquity of any city fhould 
hxmna fijpcriorpcerogatives; l^hey created a national (e-| 
oate, fimoijited tor a^inble at i^gium at the beginning ol 
fpring and autumn, . • 

t . Tins cobgtef^ was compofed of an equal number of de* 
pnties fiom each republick,^ who were the arbiters of peacd 
and war ; had the iole |Mivilege of making treaties, eflab-^ 
HiQaing pecutisu' laws rektive to the authority of the fenate ; 
nominating amba£adors; and receiving thofe of foreign 
powers. If, during the feiiate*s recefs, fome important and 
^mezpeded ailair intervened, the two Prstors were impow^ 
tfcdita convoke an extraordinary aflembly. Thefe magi'^ 
fbates^ annually chofen,. commanded the armies; and 
though not authorized to undertake any thing without the 
pa<tici^MUic»it arid confent of t^i commiffioners, who com- 
pp^a council, yi^tii^ appeared^ in {bme degree^ the 

S repreieatatives 
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reprefeatatives of publick authority, during the prorogation 
of the fenate, wherein they preiided. 

The happy refult of thele political regulations was, that 
the citizens of Achaia enjoyed liberty without the fear of 
loiing it ; and in confining their attention to civil; afFairsy 
and avoiding to interfere in the more material concerns of 
government, they efcaped thofe tempeftuous mental agita> 
tions, the fource of party and cabal^ and, almoft ever, the 
deftruftion of a Democracy. — The Achaians, peculiarly in- 
clined to moderation, neither fludied to acquire riches in 
profufion, or to appear formidable to their neighbours by 
military fame. The fenate, obliged to conform its condud 
to the natural genius of the people, was unambitious, suidof 
courfe, in all its decrees, difcovered an invariable adherience 
to juftice. This attachment to virtue rendered the cha- 
lader of the Achaian fenate fo refoedable, as firequehtly 
to have the honour referred to it of accommodating disputes 
in Peloponnefus, and other parts of Greece, nay even 
amongfl foreign nations. 

TheAchaians, indulged by Philip and Alexander in the 
pofTedion of their laws and conftitution, I might almoft ven- 
ture to add of their liberty, were no longer exempt from 
the misfortunes that Greece had experienced from their fuc- 
ceflbrs. The cities of Achaia fuffered equal indignities with 
thofe of Macedonia : fome were forced to admit the garri- 
fons of Polyperchon, others thofe of Caflander, Demetrius, 
or Antigonus Gonatus. The reft nourifhed domeftick ty-^ 
rants, and all the bonds of fociety were cancelled. 

* Such was the fituation of Achaia when the city of Dyma 
and the three aforementioned cities laid the foundation of a 
fecond league, that adopted the manners, rules, . and policy 

of 
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of the firft. Five years after this period, the ^geans, free- 
ing themfelves from foreign troops, incorporated with this 
rifing republick, which alone acquired an encreafe of 
ftrength by the jun^ion of the Caryriians and Burians, who 
had killed their tyrants. Some cities of Peloponnefus re- 
quefted to be admitted members of this alfociation, whilft 
others waited till they could difcern their true intereft, or 
till compelled by the appearance of force to embrace a mea- 
fure, of whofe utility they were quickly convinced. 

Polybius is of opinion that at the time Macedon was fo diP 
traded with civil diflenfions, as to be almoft inattbntiye to 
the affairs of Greece, the progrefs of the Achaians might 
have been much more rapid, had their prators excelled ixt 
courage and underftanding. Nor is it an improbable fup^ 
pofition that the quick fuccefTion of thefe magiflrates was 
tor many years an obftacle to the advancement of Achaia — 7 
by that inactivity of condud which generally refults from 
diverfity of fentiments. This at leafl is certain, that the 
face of aj&irs was greatly iniproved when the Achaians, in- 
ftead of annually eleding two prstors con£ded the admini^ 
ilration to the care of one. 

_ » 

Four years after this regulation, Aratus delivered Sycione 
from her tyrant, and made it a member of the Achaiaa 
league. The fuperior talents of this celebrated man raifed 
him! to the prsetorfhip, which in his hands becoming a kind 
of perpetual magiflracy, prefented Greece with an altogether 
extraordinary fcene. Uninfluenced by ambition, or the luft 
of ■ conquefl, the Achaians, without noife or oflentation, 
were the declared enemies of all the tyrants of Peloponnefus. 
They took feveral cities by furprize ; and, after a re-inflate- 
ment of their privileges thought it a flifficient indemnificati- 
on, for their luzard and expence, to unite thenx to a fociety, 

S 2 whets 
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where they enjoyed equal hidependcncy and prerogatives, 
with the original members. Many of the tyrants, confcious 
of inability to fupport their ufurpation, partitularly after 
the death of Demetrius king of Macedon, their protedor, 
made a voluntary relignation of their authority. 

This fudden alteration in the affairs of Peloponncfiis, and 
(he important part the Achaians began to afllime, indicated 
a revival of that averfion to regal government which was th6 
charaAeriftick of the ancient Greeks, and an intention of 
uniting their various intcrefts in one great indiflbluble alli- 
ance. But, bendcs that the jealoufy of thbfe cities which liad 
formerly governed Greece, induced them to traverfe fecretty 
the defigns of the Achaians, the league itfelf was not fuffi- 
fciently powerful to infpire the confidence requifite to invigo^ 
jate the courage of a people, wearied with wreftling againft 
adverfe fortune, and familiar with fubjedibn. The mode- 
ration of the Achaians, though it encreafed the number of 
their allies, was a potent obftacle to their greatnefs, by the pa- 
cific fentiments it infpired. Their love of peace ineliiied 
them to negleA the cultivatioin of thofe adive virtues which 
^lone could have given them pre-eminence in Greec<e, and 
from a re-union of it parts have eflabliflied a folid and pef- 
.manent fyftem of gova-nmerit, 

. Aratus, who was regarded as the inspiring genius of the 
fecond Achaian league, contributed greatly to prefervc that 
moderation, which was the diftiniguifliing mark of its cha- 
rafter. *' He was, fays Polybius the nian in thewwld 
beft calculated for eondufting the affairs of a reput>lick 
with propriety. An exquifite accuracy of judgment 
unerringly prompted him to difcern the right path in all ci- 
' vil contefts. Dextrous in the inveftigation and direftion of 
the paflxons of thofe with whom he converfcd "■— he ^Krfte 

with . 
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"<vith grace — knew to make iilence eloquent — - and pofleU- 
«d the art of acquiring friends, and rivetting their attach- 
ment. He underflood the nature of party Ipirit — when to 
inflame — when to fupprefs it -.— could entangle his enemies 
in the full exultation of fecurity. His refolution and adi- 
vity in the condud and «cecution of plans were unparallel- 
ed—yet Aratus, fo fuperior in political endowments, 
was below mediocrity as a general. When open oppolition 
was inevitable, the faculties of his foul feemed fufpended and 
loft in confternation : and though Peloponnefus was filled 
with trophies of his vi<Slories, few commanders werb more 
deficient in military talents. 

Polybius fhould have added, that Aratus was himfelf fen- 
Able of this imbecility, and acknowledged the embarrafT- 
hient he felt at the head of an army. This uncontroverted 
fad made it natural for him, in the profecution of his own 
tranquillity, to apply his endeavours towards the eflablifh- 
.ment of publick peace; and, in order to give it permanence, 
he cherifned that principle of timidity to which tlie league 
owed its origin ; reprefung with care thofe ambitious emoti^ 
ons which might have been confequential to fuccefs. B<e«> 
iides, this penetrating politician undoubtedly knew that the 
Achaian cities, from the nature of the confederacy, were 
incapable of purfuing with perfeverance any enterprize th^ 
required time to accomplifh. He therefore regarded the 
^neral reftoration of liberty in Greece, and a general po- 
litical pilan of government in its cities, as equally inv- 
^ra^icable. . 

To palliate the danger the Achaians were expofed to, 
from the vicinity of a king of Macedon, whofe formidable 
«nmity only waited for a plaufible pretence to fubdue them, 
Aratus Wilfully avidled himfelf of tbe competition that dii^ 

played 
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played itfelf among the fucceflbrs of Alexander — Their 
amoition would not fuffer them to reft fatisfied with the di- 
vifion of territory fettled after the battle of Ipfus. Mutually 
the flaves of fear, jealoufy, and fufpicion, their folc endea- 
vour was to weaken each other. The courts of Syria and 
Egypt were principally attentive to the progrefs of the kings 
of Macedon ; who, regarding themfelves as lawful heirs of 
Alexander, thought they had an inconteflable right to the 
provinces difmembered from his empire. They flattered 
themfelves with a re-union of thefe, whenever the entire re- 
dudion of Greece fhould enable them to colled their forces, 
and refume the grand fcheme of conqueft that PhiUp had 
planned and Alexander executed. 

Thefe Afiatic powers obferved with pleafure that, far from 
a fervile {ubnviflion to the Macedonian yoke, the inhabitants 
of Peloponnefus had entered into an aflbciation favourable 
to liberty, which would ferve as a rampart againft their af- 
piring neighbour. . It was evidently their intereft to protect 
the Achaian confederacy : Aratus was fenflble of it ; and, by 
ciontrading alliances with Egypt and Syria, kept Antigonus 
Gonatus, and his fbn Demetrius in awe, and imprefied an 
idea of: his own importance. But, however £igaciou$ his po- 
litical condu<% was, much more was ftill wanting to fecure 
the peace of Achaia. Difagreements might arife amongft 
her prote<Stors; or, involved in civil difcord, they might be 
too much employed in the redrefs of their own grievances to 
concern themfelves with the fate of foreign awoliaries. 

A king of Macedon might feduce the Afiatic powers from 
an attention to their real intereft, corrupt their minifters, 
or conflrud a navy fufHciently fcM-midable to infure the em- 
pire of the fea^-~and leave nis land forces an open field for 
conqueft. Providence might place on the throne of Alex- 
ander 
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finder a matdail, ad:ive, enterprizing prince, in oppofition 
to £aft@rn monarchs, . diftinguifked only by their indolence 
and timidity. 

Tiiefe were mod of the apparent dangers that threatened 
the Achaian conAitution — but where is fecurity to be found 
iR>r a republick that wants internal force to fix the wheel of 
Fortune, in defiance of her inconftancy. The glory of the 
Achaians was. liable to be clouded by numberlefs and various 
accidents ; one, the moft unexpeded, totally fubverted their 
conftitution and politicks. 

After an unfiiccefsful exertion of courage, at the time 
Alexander [j"] was engaged in his Perfian expedition, the 
Spartans became immerfed in the moft diflblute and fcanda* 
lous debauchery; not the fmalleft veftige of their ancient pu- 
rity of manners was now difcernible. Agis, in attempting 
to revive and enforce the laws of Lycurgus, inflamed againft 
himfelf the refentment of a people grown fond of immorali-- 
ty, and fell a vidim to tlie artifice and fury of a degenerate - 
age. 

The tragical fate of tliis prince, fb calculated tpcool the 
ardour of reformation, feems to have put the final ftroke to 
the depreflion of Sparta; yet Cleomenes was not difcoura- 
ged. In reality, though his views terminated in the fame 
point, the track he purfued was fo different, that there was 
lefs reafon to apprehend the fame cataftrophe. 

What Agis attempted as a philofbpher, Cleomenes pro- 
fecuted as an ambitious man. The one, enraptured with the 
perfection of Lycurgus*s inftitutions, wilhed to recall them 

and 

[f] The Spartans refufed to join with Alexander in the Perfian war-, and 
formed an alliance agdnft Macedon. Their army confiftcd of 20000 foot and 
2000 horfe; Antipater oppofed them with a fuperior force-, an engagement en- 
fued. The allies .of Sparta deferred, part of the LacedemoDiaos were left dead 
in the field, the reft fared themfelves by a fhameful flight. 
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mid that adntemporary i^r<!iic$» temperances,, ^&^^s^ 
1qv:c of jiifticey; and . revexence . lor relig;iotb . The. o^eff 6^ 
regarded laws, and paid as little refpedl to virtue^ iiidQpkfi*^ 
flently cohfiddcdi If lie: was defirotiis : to.- boniih the* feign- 
ing vices of fais> country^, it was fjxtfn conviction th^'thdy 
'tnehnited the ^Kirlans^ and rendeied thi^ reptibliek. coor 
tetnptible to a^prince: who aimed at great. and daring . enters 
prizes. \Natui^. had 4)eftovirQd>dn ^leomefeiest tto^etiM^v^ 
geniuS) in;xth a degree of refisluteaitthition; {i}perior.tQ"^(fer)r 
obftacle. Thefirfl fteps ofliis intended' rcfornuition \)9«fer 
CQ>{eparatethe.£phort 6x)fa being .aipartefi the. kgitemre, 
ijod banifhing-.thofe j^neSot -citlaens.- whole InttefoftrwoiiUi 
4eiul thetn to <x>ntravett ■ his* taca£\ite»k Thefe wece ii^wpwd 
hij^ unequal divifionpF'lands^----tiieabolitioD'ef^dcibt^;. w^ 
takii^ advantage of\ the popito: optnicm, whicii-cefifidered 
itimat the efficient caufe gh thi^ revolu^cm m property,, he 
eentred all authority in his own porfon; reftoriog fome. wife 
kwsy under the fandaoo of a tyrant, diflibmblitigv fluthle&», 
ajod iniquitous. 

This addre^ of the monarch, iecoitded by a kind of en- 
^itEaftic admiration in the fubje<^, impo^wered him to iutr 
4ertake a fbhenK of hnportance. The mft object of bis aiit^ 
-tentian was to regain that pre-eminence in Greece, once 
the acknowledged right of Xiacedans^nt this the Achaians 
now poilefledr he therelore directed the force; of his arms- 
•againft them. Aratiu immediatdiy difcemed that the powers 
in alliance w^th hkn could not be equally interefted ijn iup^ 
pc»:ting the league againft Sparta,, asagainfl Macedon* It 
eertainly was very immaterial to the kings of Syria and; 
Egypt whethj^ each c^ the Pelopdimdiaa cities governed the: 
reft in alternate fucceilion, provided the affairs: of Macedoii 

>&&:ed na t^obtion*. Perhaps it would not have been bad 

■ - policy 
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{>6licy in. thofe prioces to have favoured the deiigns of a te^ 
publick>: who hy the re-iixftateihent qS her ancieat authority 
and gl(wy> muft have been more eapable of defending the 
independency of Gi:^ce irom Macedonian encroach'- 
inentSy than was in the power <^ the Achaian league to ac^ 
coniplidt. 

Had. the reliance of Aiatus on the afUftancc of his allies, 
been more f^nguine than it wa3> what an expence of time 
niuft have been loft in negotiaJdonl Whilft the adive, dili- 
gent, and indefatigable Cleomenes wa& puibing on the war 
with vigour andl celerity «— not fuffering a moment to paik 
lunemjdoyed. ^ 

Si]ppo£ng even that the courts of Syria and Egypt, hadi 
dcmoararated thttr alacrity to afllft the Aohaiians, it appetijrl. 
to me that Aratu* would have a€bed very imprudeatly to in* 
vite fofeigo troops into Pcic^nnefusI Certain it is,, thjc 
Maccdaaiams cquM not have beheld their ariival without 
emotioii. 

The: pteftncQ of their avowed enemy in th^ heart of 
Greece muft hav^L wxsAooxd an eseertton oif miliary ftrength i 
lor wBi^ivvivfy at fueh a eri£s, had rendered them dei^ca-r 
ble> and be^n a tadt encouragement to fubdue a defencelefs; 
adirav^fy. The <B)ly mediod of prefervation tha^ good po^ 
It^ cimld hare preftoted, was:,a clofe conned;icin with Sparta*. 
Thns the war had been again perlbnal amoi^ft the fucceilbrs: 
of Alexander, and Greece again expofed to the fame rapine, 
#nd, de^s^tibn irom which ihe was: fcarcely freed. Thc' 
aia](ilianje& now become princ^ab, whoever was fuccefsful,, 
viflcvy had certainly been abuiled in the e|)fH«fIioa of the: 
I^acedemoniians, Ad^aians, or ofPcloponnems in general. 

We cao luffdly^ I a^^rehend,, be too lavifK in our com- 
apttnt^tions of Aratus for having, recourfe to the aillftance of 

T Macedonj 
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Macedon at this unfortunate conjundure. [H] Plutarch in- 
deed thinks differently, " Aratus, fays he, ought to have 

ceded every thing to Cleomenes, rather than have filled 

Peloponnefus a fecond time with Macedonian ibldiers. 

Confider the origin of that prince — was he not a defcen- 
" dant of Hercules? a native of Lacedemon? It hadbeea 
'** more gk)rious f«r Peloponnefus to have obeyed . the laft 
*** of the Spartans than a king ofMacedonI 

But has not Plutarch too eafily pcrfuaded himfelf of the 
pradicability of prevailing on the Achaians to acknowledge 
the power of Cleomenes ? Let us refer ourfelves to the re- 
lation of Polybius, a writer almoft cotemporary, and the 
mo£k fagacious and penetrating hiflorian of antiquity. From 
him we learn that this prince, odious to Greece, was with 
rcafon confidered as the tyrant of hi§ country. 

In vain did his partifans, men whom he had refcued from 
the jaws of poverty, attempt his vindication, by the exam- 
ple of Lycurgus ; who was obliged to have recourfe to Ibme 
degree of violence before he could eftablifh a thorough re- 
formation in the legiflature and manners of Sparta. In Ly- 
curgus we recognize the father of his country. Totally 
Jifinterefted in this arduous enterprize, he was felf-devoted 
to patriotifm, and the tafk of rendering a people virtuous, 
How different was the charaAer of Cleomenes! a tyrant 
whofe endeavour was not to eradicate, but alter the vices of 

the 

[b] I'hough Plutarch vindoubtedly is oiie of the bell hiftorians of suitiquitjr, 
and in many parts of his works inimitable, the learned reproach him with ibme- 
<imes failing in recoUedion : nor can it be denied that he will relate the fame faffc 
in two different manners. Thofe who are converfant in political affairs, ifl^un 
not ifiifVaken, will allow, that he was not a very refined politician. He gives a 
proof of this in his rcfledions on the condud of Aratus. Thefe I have \mderta- 
ken to confute, nor Ihall I fcruple taking the fame liberty whenever there is occa- 
iGon : a circumftance I am glad to inform the reader of, who by ent6rtainine » 
falfe idea of the characters of fome of the- great men of Greece, from the obw* 
rations of that hiftorian, may be apt to accofe me of mi^'eprefentation^ 
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die citizens, and who facrificed the mod valuable confide- 
rations to ambition and felf-love. 

Had this prince even refemJbled the portrait Plirtarch has; 
drawn of his virtues, had he been magnanimous, eager ia 
purfiiit of glory, munificent, abhorring injuftice, and re- 
garding his fubjeds as his children^ ftill the hiflorian could 
never have pointed out a method of adicud fufficiently pow- 
erful to induce the Achaian ccmfederacy to fubmit to his 
hero. I know not if there ever was a period when the in^ 
£uence of virtue was dejpotic over the minds of men ! but 
under the praatorfliip of Aratus, the golden age was regard- 
ed as a faUe of antiquity. 

Could Plutarch, fo difcerning an invelligator of the hu- 
man heart, be ignorant, that a free people will never mak.& 
a voluntary refignation of their independency? and that 
rather then obey the commands of a ufurping arbitrary in- 
vader, they will raife a domeftic tyrant of their own ? Such 
is the difpoHtion of humanity ! Add to this, that the Achai- 
an league was compofed of cities preferring rather to be bu- 
ried in ruins, : than iiifler the mortifying vexation of re- 
nouncing, their profefled and inveterate hatred to Sparta.. 
Polybius poiitiyely aiTures us, that if Aratus had not fblicited 
an alliance with A^cedon, the Meflenians and Megalopolitans. 
were determined upon the fame flep, previous to a. feparati- 
on from the confederates. But fuppofing Aratus, as impo- 
Utic as the writer who accufes him, had fbvm diilention ia 
the league by a propofal of vefting fbvereign authority in 
Cleomene^ the confequenceof his fruitlefs efforts to conci- 
Kate the minds of the citizens and prefcrve unanimity muft 
have terminated in a civil war. Would the king of Mace- 
don, even if not one city had applied for protedibn', have 
jcemained an unconcerned fpedator of the quarrel?' fuch 

T 2. ctedulitjp 
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(crcduUty is *bufedl H^ woyld undoiAtedlyixavc taken tiae 
apparent advantage t>f a circumftance £o lavouiable to fail 
ambition ; a«d> b^ tfSet'mg to become an umpiic, so her 
.exhaufted ftate,kave made himki£ mafter of Oresce. 

Whst principally (emii to hscrc milled Fiutarcfa's judg* 
-fnent in this stmof ieems to be, that Antigonus, [9] ftniam* 
ted Dofon, ^fter the tocal dkfeat of deomeiies at lldefia, 
which ruined the [/(] Lacedfemotuans, invaded in feme mea- 
furethe i-ights of Pd(^p^nefu5, by placing gunfoni at. Co- 
rinth and Orchommus. Thk ao doubt endangered the li- 
befpty of the Achatiiaiis, butyls 4^t a fufficient motive ibr our 
•condemnation of Aratus ? So unfortunaite is the £tiiation 
of a ftfttefhiaj^ tlut his political condud is frequently -arraign- 
jed , though he has Sometimes no choice to inake but bccwear 
two un^gii)le plabs of a^bioin. Anvtui prevented the de- 
ibiidion of hii icotanttyy and is cenfuKd because the Achai- 
tts»y to avoid Tttin, fought an atiiaaice with the court of 
Macedont 

The treaty roiti^^ed between this able .potitidan and An- 
tigcmiiis Ddfon, will be regarded as die moft deitehle cir-^ 
cumftance for Oreeee as well as -Maoedon, if we are atten- 
tive to the sippfroaching atteration in tAu&s: "pnXtdai antereft. 
From the time «if ft aumbed'^ p^K^sdOiang >into ^hsAy to rprofe*» 
cute a wair wlmeh wafc* to 4ec^e the lioe jof JUuse ^rmd CaN 

diage^ 

mAy that df xqgept of the kingdom' duiiog the minoritjr of Philip, the. ion of 
pemetrius. 1 

{k] K^coaH^^ doR^te 4{ Faitfaer ttfettMAs fti XiAttbia, ms dt%MllO sake 
/ei^ige in-Egypti, -where^us 4)fe-oadfld, <lepk>Eab^. Hib fli^t ^wtt iuoccbded .tgf 
the reGurnoF me exiles} 'Sui^ a re-eftablifhtnent of the^phon: a man, whofe name 
was Lycurgus, not one of ijie Heraclidft, bought the <nvwn «t 'Ae price of ■• 
talent to «ach>ctf^-Aofe magiftratet. The ronwliek, iay« A>lybia3, i»pre<fi4 
With calamities, torn with inteftine dilardeni-^its.prqpertjr confuftd Awith frequent 
^IviTions bflancl, tad the bibiilhment'of 4tsdtl%iis,-at1engdiyicllded'tothe tf' 
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t&age, emulation and coQtentioii ought to have (ublided' in 
the two Tival republicks — - folicitude for Jfelfifli idvantagib, 
or extenfion of coiaqueft, ought to have been loft in thieir 
contemplation -of Hannibal as a common enemy, whofeag- 
grandieenoent iVKnild be equally fatal to the liberties of 
Greece with the victories of Cyrus, in former ages. Thefe 
4reci|irocal apprehenfions ought to have been produdive of 
i«cq>rocal conootrd. Agelas of Naupadlum, obferving the 
vnintcarefted curiofity with which the Greeks beheld the fe-* 
cond Punic war, CKclaimed, " How eameffly is it to 
be wtfksd that the Gods would now inspire us with fen- 
timents of harmony and unanimity; iuch as by a conjunct 
doaofi/b-di^th, freedom, and xxDuntry, iliightraiie a bul- 
wark ca{>able of repeUingthe inctzrlkms of thefe barbaric 
ans. {t does not require ^at political talents, to forefee 
** that ihs conqueror, whether Roman, or Carthaginian^ 
*^ wiU ^hardly rcftrain ids ambidoa within the -limits of Italy 
" akod 'Sicily l--^Theciiidc is too coatrafised •— He will pcne>- 
'** trate into Greece— » and if the <:]otid which threatens 
'* ftosi 'die Weftem JietmiifplliGre ihould bucft over our heads,' 
^* freedom of dboice is no imore--«we can neitluer mate 
^' wttf Bdr pdaoe/but in ofaedienoe 1x> xmr ma^r. " 

Tojtiftify the wc]l>tgiioandb(i ppccli^ions t]kf Agc^, the 
-Jtontan gcnbtiiis lis rtnlsc confidored, stad the ca/iifes of the 
^g miAum of. that am^kkms poopk ioveftigated ; who foar- 
itkg from idle itsoft abjeA) 'to mc mdft elevated ^te of hir- 
-ittsn^hsry., iiroixi the imture and |winciples tof their :goverii- 
flusot, rwcre AiiBriilaaed td -extend their esu^ine: and w^ofe 
«qA1o6 {pint never -ccafed to ioonquer wfiilft the earth atHbrd- 
ed any nations to liibdue^ or ti^ they themielves became 
'VaMquiABl bf iprbfpcidity. UviveM. tnonarchy was in rea- 
i^t)bD pOMt at H^hicktlier aiflBcd. 

The 
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The tendency of all their Inftitutions was the formation 
of a martial race, abhorrent of repofe; becaufe warj far 
from exhaufting their ftrength, invigorated their troops, and 
multiplied their riches. From infancy they contraded a 
habitude of intermeddling in the aflairs of nations with whom 
they were entirely unconneded. 

To have them for a neighbour or an enemy was fjmo- 
nymous terms ; and the methods they purfued in the reduc^ 
tiou of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, made it evident no con- 
iiderations could reflrain that luft of dominion which impel- 
led them to conquer Greece and Macedonia, after thede- 
ftrudion of Carthage. 

Neither Macedon nor Greece, continued Agelas, ad- 
drefling himfelf to Philip, can ever, feparately, refift the 
arms of the victor: We have occaiion for your affif- 
tance againft thefe barbarian nations. The Gods have 
appointed you the protciftorof our liberty— take advan- 
tage of their favour — but, in defending Greece, remem- 
ber you are defending Macedon ! That kingdom wiH 
reap, in its turn, reciprocal bleflings from a friendihlp 
nece(!ary to its grandeur and reputation. Good faith is 
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** the oiily policy worth regarding. Should the Greeks. 
" once fuipeA you of fupinely beholding their country ra- 
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vaged by foreigners, from an expectation of finding it ^- 
terwards an eafy prey to your own ambition, I w3l ven^ 
ture to pronounce the fentence of your deftrudion.^ The 
bond of amity once broken, our cities will contrad alli- 

'* ances with the barbarians. — The Iweetnefs of revenge 

•'^ will urge them to facilitate their own ruin, that they tn^ 

** enjoy the completion of yours. " 

In this critical conjuncture, Philip fhould have mack 

Themiilocles his modeL For thpugh he had not a Xerxes, 

ft 
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^ Mardpiiius, or efTeminate Asiatic fqiiadrons td oppofe, he 
commanded an army of (bldiers whofe military talents were 
capable of fh'iking even Roman legions with afloni^hment, 
had he perfevered in thofe maxims of prudence and modera- 
tion inculcated by Antigonus Dofon;. maxims that render-* 
ed the commencement of his reign illuflxious. 

Nature, fay the hiftorians of that age, aflembled in Philip 
all the virtues that do honour to a throne. His underftand- 
ing was penetrating, lively and compreheniive. The cou- 
rage of the hero was fo tempered with the affability of the 
man, that he pleafed and enchanted the hearts of his people, 
and was equally the obje£t of their love and admiration. 
Fond of glory to excefsj he yet believed it incompatible with 
i,nj uftice. The wife moderation of his conduft prevented every 
fiifpicion that might have awakened the vigilance of the 
Greeks. Amazing, that fuch a conftellation of virtues 
0iould difappear fo inftantaneoufly ! a phenomenon (if I 
may be. allowed the expreflion) fo much the more aftonifh- 
ii^, as this prince's firnmefs of charad:er had been proved 
when furrbunded with courtiers whofe defpicable morals 
were an invincible obftacle to their advancement, till they 
could debafe the fentiments of their mafter to a level with 
their own. 

Demetrius of Phares flattered the ambition of Philip, by 
reprefenting the conqueft of Italy as an eafy acquifition af- 
t€r the battle of Cannas. The Romans, were he to be ere- . 
dited, could never recover the blow their arms had fuftain- 
ed ; whilft it was impofllble for the general of a republick fo 
ill-governed as that of Carthage, to make the proper advan- 
tages ofvidory. Philip, folely engrofled by this idea, neg- 
leded his conquefts in ^tolia. Inftead of laying wafte a 
country of whicli he was entirely mafter, and razing the 

cities 
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cities of a nation deteftable to Greece, ever fraudulently 
treaties, and fram its £tuation capable of interrupting the 
good intelligence fubfifting between Peloponnefus and Ma-^ 
cedon, this monarch eagerly ofiered terms of accommoda- 
tion. A peace with ^tolia was haftily concluded, that he 
might be at liberty to purfue his projed in Italy. 

Thus detached from the intcrefts of Greece, Philip could 
not have taken a more fagaciouf ftep than to conned- 
himfelf with Hannibal. For it certainly correfponded with 
his own views that this general fhould fubvert the Roman 
' empire ; or at lead reduce it to fuch a. fthte of humUiaition,. 
as might prevent its interference with other powers. It was 
policy to favour the leaft dangerous, and leaft cnterprixms 
enemy, whoie fuccefs evidently appeared depen<&iit oa 
the goiius of Hannibal. In a government defective in^inan^ 
ners, order, and wifdom, the &me degree of power loi^Sx 
be lodged in hands unequal to the enterpriae. 

If confiderations like thefe determined Miilip^ to Bmn an 
Uliance with Hannibal, they ought likewiie to have pits- 
tented his being intimidated by the menaces of the IIok» 
mans, on hearing of this treaty. Their relentment fliouldr 
have pointed out more forcibly the intereft he had in lacili-* 
tating their deftruction, in feconding the defigns of Han^ 
vibal, and even i^pplying him with thofe fuccours ti)£ dili- 
tary councils of the Carthaginians negleded to fornifk. 

But intoxicated with the expedation e£ a facile eftablifb^ 
ment in Italy, the infidts of a Roman fleet conyinoed 
him of his error. Fear fucceeded to coi^dence. He jne-^ 
pented the engagements with Hannibal _ i^nouaced then^ 
without fubftitutii^ any thing^ more eligible.. He even ptir>* 
&ed meafures the mdl pernicious to his cx<ma. AppceliMMl- 
tng aii attack izQm the Romans, infbad of pfeporatioaft of 

defence^. 
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defence, he forgot the wife retxuMiftrances of Agelas, and 
^cied the redudion of Greece, the only method of aug- 
mentmg his ftrcngth. He was induftrious in fowing new 
difleniions in her cities, and inflaming the former ones, tilt 
he could meet with a ^vourable moment to enflave them. 

Finding the Mefienians perplexed with domeftic contefts, 
*— " Have not you laws, would he fay to the nobles, to re- 
** ftrain the tide of popular infolencc ? Are your arms en- 
" feebled, addrefling hinifelf to the multitude, that they 
" refulc to do you juftice on your tyrants? " Univerlal 
complaints broke forth ^ainft the perfidy of Macedon.. 
Her allies were converted into enemies. The Athaians> 

• • • . . 

took the field under the cpnduA of that great general,, 
Philopcemon, who was f^led the lafl of the Greek s^ and 
def«ided their liberties more couragcbufly than Greece had 
seafon to expert.. Philip, finding infurmountable impe— 
diments to the execution of his projeA, is reduced to> 
abandon Italy to the Carthaginians, and direct his attention-, 
to the turn ofaSaais in Greece. He forefees himfelf inevita- 
bly expofed to the attacks of two formidable adverfaries — • 
The fad reverfe of Fortune embitters his foul — He hearkens 
fnily to the fuggeflions of rage,, and becomes, by degrees,, 
the moft infupportable of tyrants T 

The Romans ftill preferved that inflexible flri^tnefs of 
manners which had rendered their name fo illufbious, when 
'^bR ^tdiians,. mifguided by ayerficHi to Philip, as well as tO) 
the Athenians and Achaians^. invited them to revenge the. 
epprefliohs they fufFered from Macedon. Enriched withi 
the fpoils of Carthage^ Rome had a fund fufficient to fup-^- 
port the moft diftant and extenfive wa*; 

Poverty, and the laws were: refpefted by her citizens;-, 
i&c maH pcxfe£l. imanimity fubfifted among^ their different 

li ^anksjs 
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ranks ; the impending danger they had efcaped by the de- 
feat of Hannibal^ added new force to the fprings of govern- 
ment; the Romans^ in fine, were more than ever convin- 
ced that no difficulties were really infurmountable to troops, 
a<ftuatcd by the love of glory, true valour, and unwearied 
patience. Whoever has the flighteft knowledge of the fe- 
cond Punic war, muft be fenfible of the vaft difproportion 
of a Roman army, re-enforced by fbme of the Grecian ftates, 
oppofed to the forces oi Pbilip\ That prince was entirely 
defeated, and conftrained to fubfcribe to terms of peace that 
deprived him of all his acquifitions in Greece^ and left him 
deflitute of fhips, and money. 

From this aera, the Romans in their intercourfe with the 
republicks of Greece, exerted all the arts of that refined and 
fagacious policy which had already deceived and betrayed £o 
many nations. Under the pretext of re-inftating each city 
in its ancient laws and government, they in reality deftroy- . 
ed all poffibility of a general afibciation. They employed the 
Greeks themfelves to enflave Greece; and fufFered their 
own vices to undermine the foundations of liberty, before 
they overturned it by military force. They had zealous 
partizans in every ftate, whom gold feduced, and attached 
to- their intereft, 

Hiftory has tranfmitted to us the names of feveral of thefe 
infamous traitors, who fucceflively betrayed die interefts of 
;heir fellow citizens and of their country ; became the ar- 
chite<5ls of tyranny; publickly declaring the Romans to be 
the fole arbiters of juftice, laws, manners and cuftoms. In 
every petty diflenfion that arofe, the republick of Rome 
offered its mediation, recommending peace, becaufe it re- 
ferved toitfelfthe fole privilege of niaking war; favotired 
them with counfel ; ventured fometimes even to prefcribe it ; 

but 
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but always carefully concealed the motives of ambition un- 
der the fpecious appearance of publick good. 

The ^tolians, who had flattered themfelves with the 
profpedt of great advantages, in favouring the Roman arms 
againfl Philip, too late perceived they were likely to gain 
no other recompencc than a prohibition of longer diflurb- 
ing the tranquillity of Greece, by their depredations. To 
be reduced to the ncceffity of either periming by famihe> 
or fubmitting to the tafk of honeft induAry and labour, for 
fupplying the lofs <^ plunder^ appeared to them an infup- 
portable as well as tyrannical alternative. . . 

But the yoke being already too heavy to be ikaken off 
w:ithout foreign afliflance, they difpatched emiflaries to the 
court of Syria to engage Antiochus to take arms againil the 
Romans. The lofs of Afia-Minor was the confequence of 
his defeat; and the Greeks, deftitute of refources, * . were 
from that time, encompafled by Roman provinces on every 
fide. 

The firft ufe the conquerors made of their vidory was to 
crufh the ^tolians — to whom they granted peace on the 
following conditions : That thek forces fhould always be 
ready to march in obedience to the conunands of Rome;; 
that they Ihould never diredly, or indiredly, affift her ene- 
mies, or thoie of her allies. The ^tolian league engaged 
to pay the Romans two hundred talents, and were bound in 
the farther payment of tliree htmdred more, within fix years; 
Forty of the principal citizens were fent to Rome, and the 
feledion of magifbates was reflrained within the circle of 
thefe hoflages. 

Thofe cities in the confederacy that had difapproVed the al- 
liance with Antiochus were declared free. The Romans alfa 
granted to the Acamanians, as a reward of their fldeli^,. the 

U 2 eky 
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eity and tc^tories of the Unlades. Incapacitated to invade 
their neighbours, the ^tolians, fays Polybius, turned their 
Jury againft each other, and carried their domeftick difcord 
to the extremeft degree of violence. In this manner reveng-^ 
ing their inhumanity to- the Greeks, by making their own 
.country the (bene of injuftice, oon&i£on, flaughter, and 
ailafUnation. 

The overthrow of Perfeus was a parallel misfortune to 
<Greece, and rivetted ftill clofor the fetters of ilavery. It be* 
came cuftomary for the Roman ^^nate to cite before it fuch 
cities as were at variance with each other ; the advice ofiered 
was couched in the moft amicable and oaodeft tcrms^ but the 
Creeks ibon experienced di&pprobatioa was an unpankmabk 
offence. In the midft of this univerial ^bjedion, the jch 
pubHck <^ Achaia was fuigular in picquing itfelf on ibne 
veftiges of liber^ and independency, ftUl regulating its civil 
jaf£urs, and even daring to form alliances without cooildting 
Rome. <' If what the Romans require of us, faid the 
Achaians who had caught the ^irit of Philopcemon, is 
confcMrmable to the laws, to ju^e, and to the faith of ^th- 
fifting tveaties, let us not he£tate a moment to pay them 
a proper de^brencel But if their ptetienftotts wound our 
cuftoms and liberties, kt us ocpUain the reaibns why wc 
cannot fubmit to- their opinion. Should, remonftrance, 
fupplication,-<»*«ci;vil rights -^-all ppove inefficacious^ let w 
invoke the God& to witne6 thcit injustice, B«it kt in^ 
my countrymen, perfevere in our int^priiiy) and code to 
compulfioa alone I ** 
This compound of fubmiflion and firmnefs, of timidity 
^nd courage, raifed iufpicions ccmcecning the conduct of the 
Achaians^ and, in the nourifhment of a pafHon £ar unexiftr 
ing liberty, without fupplying materials to rekiodleiDs 
aihcs, only accelerated their ruin. The Romans no fooner 

forefaw 
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forefawthe flighted appearance of danger, than they guard- 
ed againft the ficklenefs of fortune. They apprehended 
that the loftinefs of the Achaians, if not fupprefled, might 
become contagious in Greece, and revive the flame of its 
ancient freedom. Befides, the Roman republick was arrived 
at toa exalted a point of elevation, not to confound remon-. 
ftrances with revolt; — ^to complain was a failure of refpe<^.— 
Such citizens 0^ Achaia as were diftinguifhed by inflexible 
int^rity, and an imfliaken attachment to the interefls of 
their country, were condemned to baniflmient. 

This example of feverity, calculated to root out oppofiti- 
on, or at leaft fuppreis its murmurs, on the contrary, inflam- 
ed the minds of the Peloponneflans. They broke into loud 
exclamations of Jbrrow and difcontent; and, as if deflrous c^ 
progrefltvcly oppoflng the Romans, they familiarized them- 
lelves to fpeak of them in terms of deriflon; attributing 
their greatnefs to the caprpce of fcM'tune — not to their own 
^oadod. — This opinion, however irrational, was very ex- 
tenflvc in its influence, aqd ^xm perceptible in the fubfe^ 
quent quarrel between Sparta And Achaia. 
;The republick of Rome appointed commiflioners to'examine 
into the caufe of this diia^eement ; whofe inftru^ions au- 
thorised them to weaken the Achaianis, by detaching from 
their alliance a& many cities as would be influenced by their 
representations; particularly. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Or- 
chomenus, and Heraclea« The haughtinefs of the Acha-r 
ians induced them to treat the Roman deputies with fbme 
degree of contempt. Their republick, whofe refined po- 
licy to- well utlderftood tlie art of precipitating the wifeft and 
moil circumfpedt nationls down the fteep, whilfl: it; feigned to 
Aipport them with the arm of friendfliip, drflembled all re- 
fentment of this ifftoat, . Other commiflioners were nomi- 
nated, 
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nated, who had orders to behave with the utm(^ mildnefs; 
and by gentle perfuafions invke the Achaians to recall their 
troops, and forbear hoftilities, already commenced, in the 
territories of Sparta. 

By this eycefs of moderation, Rome fought to throw the 
whole odium of rupture upon the Achaians, as a ju(lificati> 
on of the rigorous feverity they meditated. The condud 
of the one was artful difHmulation, of the other open info- 
lence. Dicus, and Critolaus were then chief magiftrates, 
and are reprefented by Polybius as worthlefs men, whofc 
empire was abiblute over the minds of thofe citizens con- 
temptible for depravity of manners j or whofe extravagance 
reduced them to a ftate of penury that had nothing to fear 
from a revolution. Thefe two perfons perfuaded their coun<« 
trymen that the afFeded gentlenefs of the Romans was the' 
produAion of fear ; that occupied with a third war, againft 
a nation jfo powerful as the Carthaginian, they firft endea-' 
voured to impofe on Greece by a fuperb embsifly — but thi& 
method not availing, a fecond commiflion was appc»nted, 
whofe proceedings plainly evinced they did not dare run the 
hazard of new enemies, and even repented Imving weakened 
by their tyranny the influence they had acquired in Greece.. 
Since Rome trembles, faid thefe men, this is the moment 
of refiftance I We muft cither irrecoverably bid adieu to. 
liberty, or fnatch this opportunity to; confirm and 
ftrengthen it. *' Thefe fentiments penetrated the hearts' 
of their auditors, and the fecond deputation was equally' un-^ 
fuccefsfuU with the firfl. 

Metellus, who commanded in Macedonia, did every thing 
to diflipate the mift that blinded the Achaians, and recallr 
them to fiibmiflion ; but finding his efforts fruitlefs, he or- 
dered his legions to march. Unprepared as Achaia was for 
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war, the two armies came, to an engagement in Locrida: 
notwithftanding the great {hock the Achaians fuflained, they 
idid not defpair. Critolaus was ilain, and Dicus his col- 
league adumed the command of the army ; colle6led its fcat- 
tered, vanquifhed remains, marlhalled the flaves, and 
thought himfelf yet in a ftate of courting Fortune once more 
in the field. 

Metellus, who continued his march towards Corinth, was 
indefatigable in offering the Achaians frefh propolitions of 
peace, till the command of the forces devolved on Mum- 
mius. 

That conlul, as memorable for the rufticity of his man- 
ners, and ignorance in the polite arts that captivated Greece, 
as for his ferocious treatment of its inhabitants, , gained a 
complete viAory. 

The general conflemation after the battle, was equal to 
the rafli confidence and impatience that inftigated the Achai- 
ans to engage an enemy fo fuperior in ftrength. The moft 
eligible ftep remaining for the fugitive troops, was to have 
.thrown themfelves into Corinth, regarded as the key to Pelo- 
ponnefus, where by a vigorous refiftance, there was a chance 
of obtaining an honourable capitulation. But the Achaian 
foldiers, fearing the proximity of the victor, fled in confufi- 
on toward the interior parts of Peloponnefus; whilft the Co- 
rinthians, infeded by their panic, abandoned their own ci- 
ty. Mummius delivered it up to pillage — the remaining 
citizens were put to the fword - — their wives and children 
ibid for flaves — the magnificent city of Corinth was re- 
duced to aflies — and the , liberty of the Greeks entombed 
beneath its ruins. The walls and fortifications of the cities 
engaged in this laft ftruggle were demoliflied — popular go- 
vernment wasuniverfally aboliflied r— Greece became a pro- 
vince 
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vince to Rome -s-i- governed by a praeter — and henceforth 
ftyled the province of Achaia. Such was the cataftrophe of, 
perhaps, the moft illuftrious nation of antiquity, whofe re- 
putation excited the jealoufy of the Romans thomfelves I 

Surely no inftitution ever prefented human reaibn with a 
more noble or morefublime Ipedacle than the republic!? of 
LacedsemonI For the. fpace of fix hundred years the laws 
of Lycurgus were obferved with the moft religious fidelity. 
Where fhall we find a race of men (b attached to virtue as 
the Spartan ? that ever exhibited fuch a fucccflion of glorious 
examples of moderation, patience, fortitude, juftice, and 
patriotifm I In reading the hiftory of that people we catch 
their elevation of foul — our faculties feem to expand beyond, 
thofe narrow limits in which the degeneracy of the age re-: 
ftrains our feeble virtues. 

Notwithftanding what has been advanced by the judicious 
Slalluft, who, ftudious to diminifh the glory of the Greeks, 
attributes its principal luftrc to the genius and embelli/hments 
bf thofe [/] aninent writers who have eternized the adions 
of their heroes, can we regard the conmionalty of Greece 
without acknowledging repeated inftances of more than hu- 
man fcwtitude? 

The battles of Marathon,. Thermopylaj, Satamin, Pktsea^ 
Mycale — the retrealE of the ten thouiand — and . that inex*^ 
hauftible feries of heroic adtions fringing from the bofoni 
of Greece, during the courle of her inteftine wars, are they 
not fuperior to all the elogiums of hiftorians.? Bvtx. the .pe-^ 

culiar 

[/] AtKeniienfkim res geftas ficuti egQ exiftimo, fktis ampte iin^;nificseqv^ 

fuere» verum aliq\iantx> tninores tameo, quam fatnl ferufitur. Sed quia pio-- 

, venece ibi iciiptorutn magna iogenia per terranun {^bcm fa&a pro maadiak. 

celebrantur, ita eorum qui ea fecere virtus tanta habetur, quantum verbb cai% 

^uere extoUere prseclara ingenia. Sail iii,cenj[. CaL. 
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«uUar obligiation we owe* to Greece u for fumiiKing hiftory 
with thofe Ittbiime charaders which are its greateft oma« 
ment, and whofe memorj ought to be eternal as their glory« 

I do not except die republick of Rome, a government 
In all it$ coi^itucnt parts fo admirably calculated to infpire 
the af dour of genius -— to animate talents into adion -^ and 
place them in the moft dazzling point of luftre and obfer- 
vatioii!'— Yet whom have they to compsu'e with a Lycurgus 
•>— a Tfaemiftocles-— an Epaminondas? Properly fpeaking, 
l^e grandeur of Rome was £ilnicated by that republick, con- 
j^dered coUedively. There are no inftances of any fingle 
Roman fuperior to the manners of his country, .or the wif^ 
dom of its legifkturel No exalted fpirit who ftrikes out 
jaew lights, and eftablifhes new lyftems I 

Each individual of Rome borrows his fa^city and mag- 
nanimity from thofe of the ftate — ^ he puriii^ the beatea 
track -^ and the greateft men among them only advance a 
£ew paces beyond thdr compatriots. But in Greece how 
obvious the difference I There, I frequently behold thofe 
amazingly powerful, creative genhifes whofe undaunted 
Tefbluticm repels the torrent c^cuftom — whofe difcernment 
iees, and provides foj: the various exigencies of fbite -~- who 
open to thesxfelves an vntracked road to Fame -<>- penctra-^ 
ttng into futurity, and by a kind of intuitive glance beconn 
iog maflers of aU events! 

Had extracnrdinary talents and merit been lefs di^fed 
among the Greeks, the part they aded in the political thea-* 
tre of the world might have been more coafidtrahlt. Had 
only one comihonwealth q( Greece poflefl^d the difpoittions 
that render a people lofty, courag^us^ powerful, ambiti-^ 
ous, and formed for dominion, fhe would have reduced the 
meighbouring flates, as Rome did Italy> and had probably 

X fhone 
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f^one as confpicuoufly in the annals of ^ory. But s^ {tyc^ 
ral of their inftitutions were almoft equal in wifdom, antf 
every republick enjoyed independency, their fituation led 
them to comparative views of internal ftrength and vigour 
that are infeparable from a love of power. Solely engrofl?. 
ed by civil contentions, they exhaufted and ruined oi\e 
another, from that balance of military excellence and'ex-r 
perience, apparent in their foldiers, generals, afld;^{hitef- 
men. The Romans, it is true, conquered the worlds . but- 
would, they ever have emerged from their primaeval' obfdurir 
ty, if, in their firft eflays, they had been.oppofed by a rcr 
publick equal to Sparta or Athens? 

In paiHng under the Roman dominion, Greece ftill J^e- 
ferved a very honourable afcendency over ner conquerors — ^ 
H^r knowledge of the arts, and tafte for polite literature, 
amply revenged the defeat of her arms, and, in their turn^ 
fubdued the pride of the Romans. The vidors condefc^nde^ 
to become thedifciples of the vanquifhed, in the ftudy; of^ 
language enriched by Homer, Pindar, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phbn, Demofthenes, Plato, and Euripides, with all -^ the 
embetliflmients and graces of their enlarged ideas. Some of 
the Roman orators, who had already unfolded to their coun- 
trymen the charms of eloquence, now fought to extra^ 
from Greece that refined and delicate tafte which regulate? 
genius — thofe fecret rules of art that encreafe its energy 
m correiSting its tiixuriance. The model of perfeftipn was 
completely formed in thofe feminaries of philofophy,^ where 
the'moft diftinguiflied citizens of Rome, divefting them- 
selves of prejudice, learned to honour the Greeks -— tranf^ 
porting into their own country that gratitude and admiration 
which induce(J the republick to lighten the weight of bon- 
4ag^e ;; fearing t© abufe- the rights of vidory, they favoured 

them. 
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them with diftinguiflied privileges and immunities beyond 
any of the conquered provinces. What a triumph for eru- 
dition to have prefer ved the peculiar fpot of its cultivation 
facred from calamity, when Legillators — Magiftrates — 
Generals, were unable to defend it I What a glorious ex- 
ultation over the infolent fcorn of ignorance I and what a 
demonflrative proof that fcience will ever be venerated by 
men as accurate and competent judges of its merit as the: 
Romans. 
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ft 

THAT the city of Paris has for mtny aees jpaft canied on 
an exten£ve and flourifhing commerce; that from time im- 
meniorial a ihip has been its fymbol^ that the Goddefs Ifisl^^BMAl^ 
prefided oyer navigation; and that amongft the ancient Sue- Tadtorde 
'oqe /he was even worihipped under the repreientation of a fhip> are monbiu 
mpre rcafons than etj^mologifts commonly want to perfuade them ^™- ^- ^ 
that the derivation of the word Parifii is from isrcL^ Itrii'os, near Ifis^. 
The fimilarity of the characters in the Greet and Celtic language feems 
allproof of their having been odginally the fame; but though lHiif.d^rA^ 
do not take upon ta^ tp fupport the certainty of this etymology^ cad. des Ui- 
yet I cannot help obferving that Moreau de Mautour is tmdoubtedly (^)^"ao67 ^^ 
miflaken in averting that liis was never worihipped by the Giauls*, not 
even after their redv|<5^€m . by .the Ramans.; for it is univerfally known ' 
th;at her prieils had a feminary at 7^^ and that the church of Si. Vincent^ 

A • ' * fince 

{fi), Dt. Marti* fRtUgion^dtt Ga»doi$\ Tom. 2* /• 151./ peorea it hf. numvaients of aatiq^aity^ Jaeobut 
that tlih Academician >!ould not poifibly be ttnA^uainted with. ^felgni Ab* 

The city of Mtltniy dedicatcato IJisy changed it& ^cient name of Miloduii um into that of bon. Carmciii 
isjiosj^ or Is I A^ 3,. I^ JL 
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iince called St. Germain des Prez, was founded upon the ancient ruins 
• Montman. of her [if) temple. The temple of * Mars, Mercury^ or Pluto, (for 
amongft the Gauls thefe were -diflfercntiiamcs of the fame divinity,) 

The Cannc- was eredted on mount Leuc^itius; and it will^ppearJn my remarks on 

j!^'cs'^ ^^' ^^^ ft^^^^ C^oquilliere, that Cybele was aiomdl near tjic fpdt were St. 

iJtrcct. Eujiacbius tiOwftands: it muft be obferved, tbo, tllat Wkat^are now 

ftreets, were anciently little groves in folitary fituations, confecrated to 
particular deities; for xh^^GauU biiUt no temples till they were under 
the Roman government. 

Cafar is the firft author who has taken notice of the Partfians. They 
were one of the fixty, or fixty-four cantons, that confUtuted the ic- 
piiblick of Gj^: colle6tivftiy, forming one nation; though feparately, 
preferving their independance. Every oue of thefe cantons had its dtf* 
tind laws, chiefs, and magiftrates; and nominated, annually, its de- 
puties to the geoeral affemblyi which was ufually held in the ^principal ^ 
cdlege of the Druids, fituated in the miidft of a foreft in Chartrain. 
The civil and political adnriniftration of affairs had been confided, for a 
long feries of years, to a female fenate; whofe members were ele^ed 
Iby the feveral cantons; their deliberations detornuned.peaciu, or war, 

t Chief m»- ^"d ^^^po^^d f^^^ difagrcemeiits as arofe aniongft die Vergobrets -f-; or 

:giiirates. between the cities. According to Phitarch, one of the articles in Han-- 
nibaPs treaty with the Gauls ryxns thus: '* If any Gaul haXh£vhys&^ r 
complaint againft' k Carthaginian he is to appear before the Carthagi* 
nian fenate eftabli£hed ill' Spain. Or if any Carthaginian finds himfelf 

-I>e Claris injured hy a Gauli the matter ihall "be determined by the fuprimacoun* . 

Muiierib. cil of GalHc women '*. ' The Druids, diicontented with fome decrees 
of this tHbunal, employod the credit religion had given them over the 
minds of the people, with fuch infinuUting at tifice, that their refolved 
to abolifh it; and eredted, m its itead, that of the Druids: wnofe pow- 
er foon mounted to fuch a height, as made them abfblute mailers iti 
every debate that^came before the Geoeral Affertibly, - 

They referved to themfelves the fame prerogatives the women had 
claimed: from which they knew to draw advantages, that rendered the 
priefthood the fupreme part of the legiflature, "and compleated the de- 
flrudtion of all other authority, under the defpotifm of fuperftition^ 
It has been an obfervation, that under female government the 
Gauls conquered Rome, and made Italy tremblci but, imder the in- 
fluence 

{i) This temple oflfis fo famous, fajrs Sauval, that the whole countiy adjacent was called ifter 
it, had a college of pndb belonging to it, in a caftle at Ifli, according fo the general opinion; the 
Jtmaifis of which were ftanding in the beginning of the prefent century • 
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-fluence df priefts, they were totally fubdued by the RtnnaM: and tTiat 
Caefar owed all his viffcories to the feeds of jealouiy and difcord, fowni 
by the unremitting zeal of z Druid^ the perfidious Dhitiacus, in the 
principal cantons. The Pqtrifians defended Aeir liberty with a refolu- 
don that bordered oa deipair« Dreading to be inyeAed in their idand 
th^made a vigoroos Miff t£tet fetting fire to their houiesy and ha^ 
ftened to encounter the enemy, who had deceived thera by afalfe 
march. The bjitde was fougfct below Meudon, and attended* with J^^^^J^^"^ 
a dreadful flaoght^; the Gauls left the <^y, and' with it their leader, 
the valiant Cantulogenu^^ whom^ notwithilanding his extream oHPrope con- 
age, they had chofen to command the army; ^^ "^^^ 
' Corrozet lancks that both the great and little Chatelet were built by 
Cafar\ofAi^y and Malengre, as well as Commiflary de la Marre, tells 
us> that •« Lutetia was called Cafar^s city, from his having fulround- 
ed it with a wall, and embellifhed it with new edifices '\ This paf^* 
iage is^ not to be found in Boetius^ whom they both quote, but in & 
book attributed to Scotus^ which cannot be any authority for fuch. cn^ 
aiTertion ; fince from the time of Cafar to that oiyulian^ {cy LuUtioc 
is icaccely mentioned in hiftory. yulian was proclaimed emperor there 
in 360, and Valentinian and Gratian both ceiraed thece fome time. L^ 
570,. Clovis called it the Capital of the conquered Provinces. 

This prince'^ uluat refidence was the palace of Termes, and it ap»* ^Vitltout t£r 
'pears liiat all die fixft racec^ kings refided* there; which feems to have walls. 
led the generality of writers inta a miftaken conclufion, that there was 
no palace within the waits. I Ihalii fpeak, hereafter, of the palace of 
Termes* 

. In regard to that within the city, I (hall only tranlcribe a paflage from 
Gregory of Tours. •* Childibert fent a trufty meffenger to Clot air mr^ q ^^^ 
kmg of SciJfonSf to beg* he would come to him immediately^ that Hift/Lib. > 
they might reciprocally refolve either to put their nephews to death, ^*P* *^- 
•* or be contented with \d) degrading them from their rank by cutting 
*^ off their hair: Clotairius repaired to Paris with the utmofl expedi- 

A z tion. 

(if) Sbme* writers fe)r that LuH, in the Celtic lan^age, fignifies a river; Toutz, in the mid- 
dle; and ¥,. an kabttatioa: fo that Latetiau derived from huhuua^y a city in the midfi 0/ o-ri'veryMem, fur lat 
^cauie Lutetia^ or Paris, was built, originally, on an ifland in the Seine. langue Celti«^, 

(y)^ Im/a toffarie ut reliqua^ fkbi haheantur^ The French cut their kair- fliort round the leadt^ ' * 
referving a long lock in themioidle, which they braided, and fattened into- a Icnot upoa the ciown« 
None but princes of the blood roysd were permitted to wear their hair long and flowing, or with- 
Mt being fsriiled' round the head; the hairof tfacrconqnered nationa axnongft theGaulsy waaalways 
cipptlhprt to the neck: that, the hair became a-diBineniihiag mask between the French, and thoir 
▼ailals ; an4 to cut off the locks of a |»incey or the Sngle lock of a Prenchman, was not only fo 
^gtadeandcttt himoff fiom his family, but even from the whole nation. 



« 
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** tion. Caufing a f ump\v to be fprfcad th*t the refalt of this conference 
^* waS| an order for proclaiming the fons of GhJomir fuccefibrs to 
" the throne, they icnt ioClatil^ (who then rejided in th^ (f) ^Hy) to 
t Thccidcfl-* jequeft the prefence of the ypung -j- priaces^ that they might be 
T" ^"iV^"*'^ BOXNE UPON THE Shield. The good quoen, in a tran^rt of 
>w5o . ^^ j^^^ called them into her apartmeyt^ iu;d having Wjgajod dwwi with 
^* arepail. Go my children^ Uaidihe, embr^Gifig them affe^okiatdy) 
^' go and vifit your uncles; ir.I live lx> f?e youieftted^n your Jkthcr-s 
^* throne^ I will ceafeto reipl^nstbier the lofsof th^ d^ar foti ^\ -Cl«- 
ta^rius after ftabbing them both with hit qwd hand, mounted his^ hoxfe, 
with great compofure, and returned to Soiflbns*; Childibert withdrew 
into, the fuburbs. Infutmrhana c^ncefit. Towards the end of the fe- 
^cond race of monarchs, Paris, always cai^^Aed between -two branches 
. of a river, does not feefn tQ hare been more exteniive than ki thef . time 
.of Cacfar. . ' . ; » 

The Catliedral on the e^ft^ the Great and JLiOtle Chattlet tp the north 
•a^id fouth, and the Palace of the . Counts, or Kingflt» % to the weft, 
.mark the boundaries of its extent. ^Luietidp (vf% C^i^Mr% featcd on an 
.{/land of the Seme, Ujhe city ^f tkt P(fr\fitmst I figj^jbeviinterj, (fay;s 
^uliany who reigned 4Q0 yeftra after that conqueior of the Gauls) in 
my dear Lutefiai it Jfandf m^ a ftnalt iflwd in ijhi, Seitie^ tbt entrance 
. J^ wtficb if ly /v^ bri^ess, Fari^t ivf^. AhhH^ who. lived 900 year$: af- 
ter CsBfar, u joined to the cmfinent by twfi bridges i and at the extremity 
aoTutd'*** £/* w^i& bridge is a cajile^ * on the outjide of the walls. \ 

CJhateiet. After thefe authorities^ fjpw reflpi^ions are ne(:eflary to convince ua 

how impoflible it was for this city to arrive at a ftate of opulence undct 
/uch circumscribed limits. The devaftatioA of Gaul by the barbarians $ 
the bloody wars which Clo%)is engagqd in to fupport .this eftablifhcnenti 
the divifion of his conquefts, after his deceaft, into four kingdoms^ 
Orleans and Soijfons becoming the capitals of two of them ; the total 
annihilation of commerce; joined to that contempt the French had for 
citizens, and indeed for every profeflion hut that of arms j^ ^e all cir-* 
cumftances that will eafily perfuade us the aggrandizement of Paris was 
impra<flicable under the firft line of her kings. Under the fecond we 
fee it. almoft quite negleAed; neither Pepin^ Charlemagne, Louis thtf 

Deb9nair9 

^ W ^^ ^«*^ '» (ft/2i urhe mor&hatur, Thert ^erulnly wa« then a palace in the city where CIo* 
iilda lived, and educated the young princes. 

I New made ufe of as oar Weftminfter^hall: here are kept the conits of jaftice; hete the^ par- 
liament fits; and here are the beft and moft fplendid fliops; aence 'tit often called le Palais de» 
Marchands* 



^^ 
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Debooarr, Charles the Bald, or Louis the Stammerer refidcd there, only ' 
occafionally. 

The emperor Julian feems to recollc<5l with-pleafure the winter he 
paft in his dear Lutetia, &c. He expatiates upon the foil, climate, 
vineyards, and the method ufed by the inhabitants in cultivating the 
fig-tree. Is there zhy probability that, after faying it flood upon a 
fmall iflahd, he would not have added *^ the fuburbs are very exten- 
five",, if in reality they had been fe? fo far from it, the manner he ex- 
preffeshimfelf in conveys* a quite contrary fuggeflion* 

' ^^e Farifiansy fays this emperor, dwelling in an ijland^ can have no Julian impcr. 
dthefukiter than that of the Seine. This obfervation which, acciden-^^'^P®^' 
tally, has efcaped all the commentators, appears to me flill more deci- 
five, befca'dfe Commiflary de la Mairc (who in another place has tranf- p^j^c^ ^^ J* 
lated the whole paflage) fedinfis to affcft a forgetfulnefs of thefe words,'p. 87. 
whitH do not febrtefpond with his own conjefttires. His Treatife 
cf Police is- a good Workj but we mufl be upon our guard where he 
wanders from his fbbje<!t. The walls round -the city, defcribed in ai 
plan of it, during' the reigf>s of the two lafl kings of the fecond line,* 
occafion&him to plfe&e'a littlfe town, ivhich he preJUmes was hiilt by the Set his (t- 
Regans, oh the oppdfite banks- of thte Seine, northwards. After a de-^®"^P*"- 
fcriptioA oC^he oiFe^mlfe-^nee of- this wdl,-- beginning near St. Gervais, 
forming a half circle behind the Grevefrom the St. Merri fide, iahd* 
cnding:jitth6 bank of thferivef towards the Oreat-Ghatetet, he goes on, • 
** Gregory of Tours particulatiees, with great exadtitude, all the prin-^ 
*' cipal edifices and fbundatioj>s that fprungfrom the magriificence of 
*'.our kings; he eAuM^rafes all thi cohflagrations, inundatiofts, and* 
" other events which had contributed to change the appelrance of Paris,^ 
*^ from the cOtniAeiiceQient of ihpharchical govethmeiit-; Golild hi 
*\ "poGibly forget to rhention the fefilargement of its . bounds by anew' 
•« Encloiure? There is nfo likelihood he fhoiild. Befides Fredegafrc, 
" Aimoin, {/) Sigibert, and feveral other hiflorians who followed* 
**^ his track in fpeaking of the firft and feeond race of kings, and imi- 
*^ tated his precifion in all that relates to Pai-is, preferve the fame filencc 
** about this Eftclofurej which undoubtedly affords great reafon for 
** believing it a wofk of the Romans. " 

The extradl I (hall now give from the fkfl: book of (g) Abbon^s Poem, 
will make it apparent that this Enclofure was fo far from being a Ro- 
man work, that in fad it could hot have been undertaken till near the 

conclufion 

Ji/) tjC Marre cites Sigibert, amongil th« hilloriaos of the fecond race.-—— This writer lived 
in the time of Philip I. and Louis the Grofs^ 
(/) Abbon was in Paris during the iiege in 886« 



Chatelc^ 
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conclulion of the nuith ccntuFy. — ^* Sigefroy» enraged at the obftaclr 
which oppofed his entrance inU) the city, turned all his fury againft 
Th« Great « the citixdcl {h) that coHimanded the great bridge. Eudes, Count 

of PariSi^ Robert hL& brother; the Counts Raguenaire and Siiange; 
the biihops of Cofiin and Ebk; with the Abbe de St. Germain^ 
made ia gallant a defence till night came on, that the Nororans, 
'^ notwithibindii^g theif having made fever^ confiderable breaches, 
found thcmfelves obliged to retreat with the lofs of near five hundred 
men. — They renewed the attack next day with equal fury — it lafted 
again till night — but finding thcmfelves conftantly repulfed^ they 
refolved to dig a Fofic^ and to fortify their camp with an entrench- 
'^ mcnt of flone and earth, in the (i) baroughof St. Germain de T 
^* Auxerrois. ". This quotation is a proof that the wall or fcHrtified 
enclofure, in queftion, was not (landing in the year 8^6 ; jiiion would 
have mentioned it; and Sigefroy raiift have; been MQder a neceffity of 
giving the firft ailault there^ as he could- not have attacked the citadel 
without making a breach in this nvall; whereas, we find that he march- 
ed on, without meeting any obftacle to interrupt him, till he came be-* 
fore the trenches of the Great Chatelet. My conje<flure about the 
building of this wall is founded on whaxFeJihienf and all the writers 
who have particularly applied themielves to fU^y the hiftory of Paris,, 
are convinced of. , 

They are of opinion that the ground on which that part of the city 
now flands which is on the north fide of the river j -was formerly a fotefl. 
That the o&agon tower, yet remainiiig in the comer of Innocents 
church*yard, was ereded for a watch tower, to guard againil the ban- 
ditti whoinfefled the forefl; and the incurfions of the Normans who 
m^ht probably form ambufcades of detairhed parties^ and falling fud- 
denly upon the people aflembled in the market-place €f the Greve> carry 
them away prifoaers and pillage the port. I conclude, therefore^ that 
the wall was alfo ereded ta prevent thefe fudden inroads ;^ and that the 
Jews, who returned again into France, about this period, obtained per- 
miflion ta build habitations within the walls; and I look upon ^s to 
have been the origin of thofe dirty flreets St. Bon, de la Tacheire, du- 
Pet-au-Diable, &c. Certain it xs they had a fynagogue and fchools in^ 
that quarter at the beginning of the third sace of kings j ner was it till 

the 

{h) Nempa ruant omnes ratibus«. tusri properantes 
Quam feriuotfundis aoriter» complencque iagittiii. 

{ff That qaarter of the city was fUll called the boroiigh« ander the itipi of Philip Aiigiifhii» 
^•o yeaj« after dus iieger and the learned M^age makes this judictous diftmAion, that a fcoroogb. 
15 always fepatated froiiui city, whereas the foQBiba are united to it^ 
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the reigaof Loms the Young that they had liberty to huild m the *. ^^^ 
Champeaux; or in the neighbourhood of St. Opportune, then called dei Halics, 
the hermitage of our Lady of the Wood, from being placed at die en--^' Market 
trance of the forcft, ^ . '^^ ^\ 

The* whole extent of ground between the Bui warJc«, and within the 
northfide of the river, beginning at the arfenal, and continuing to 
the end of the Thuilleries, let us then imagine to have been a morafs 
with! a few fcattered trees, the remains of a wood; fmall fields, inter- 
mixed with (i) uncultivated lands, hedges and ditches, together with 
fpur or five towns at unequal {/) diftances, con^leated the fcene. 
Near the Great Chatelet, and the Greve, run feme very dirty ftreets, 
with a krge bridge fjAe e9ccbang€ hridgej which led into a fmall ifland, 
fjtbe city) inhabited by priefts, and a few tradefmen, and mechanicks. 
There was alfo another bridge (the littie bridge) which led to the fouth- 
fide; and beyond that and the Little Chatelet, \ were about three or four 
hundred houfes irregularly difperfed on the banks of the river, and 
amongft the vineyards which covered the fides of the hill St. Genevieve. 
Such was the appearance of Paris during the sera of the firil kings of the 
third line; and I believe whoever confiders the manners of the times, 
with the varioufly combined caufes that have fince contributed towards 
its grandeur, will agree it could not in thofe early days have made a 
more confiderable figure. All the Tribunals of Juftice, with their nu- 
merous dependancies, now eftabliihed, had then no exiftence« The 
contending parties appeared before the Monarch, Count, or Vifcount, 
who heard the caufe, paflcd a fummary judgment on it, or, if it prov- 
ed very intricate, gave orders for preparing the JJJis. There were no 
colleges* The bifliop and canons fupported, at their own expence, 
fome private fchools, for the education of youth defigncd for holy orders^ 
The Nobles regarded ignorance as one of their privileges. They fel- 
d^m could write their own names; lived entirely upon their eftates; and 
if .they were at any time obliged to pafs three or four days in town, always 
appeared in boots left they fhould be miftaken for their vaflab. Ten men 
were then thought fufficient to gather the taxes: -there were only two 
gates, and under Louis the Fat, the duties of the -f* Northgate did 

not 

(i) The ilreets Ctdtoiae St. Catharine, and Galtiire St. Gerva'M, (whwh are pronounced C^^A 
tures) were fo called from this word, fignifying ^pots of land proper for cuUiva&ion. 

> (/) The boroughs of Thiboufl, L'Abb(v £eau, and the old and new St Gormains de TAvx- 
erroisy were partly taken within the walls built by Philip Auguftus which were finiflied tn iizl. 
The ftreets of thefe boroughs itill retain their iuicient names. De la Maire acknowledges they 
were divided from Paris and iteXuburhs by meadows, marikes, and ploughed Jands; by this we 
may judge of the finaU extent of the fuburbs, at that time. 

t (Trail/later' s Remark) Paris is about 1 30 miles from the fea» a^id there i&but little traffick on 
ihM Seine. The Duties arife chiefly from tolls'at the Gates. 
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not produce above twelve {m) Franks, or half a guinea, per annual. 
The mofl: necelTary arts were then unknown, to the imaeination itfelf; 
and one may judge of the tafte of the people, in their public entertain* 
ments and diverfions, by the inelegance of their manners. 
. Paris had nothing to attradt the attention of foreigners; to induce 
the induilrious man to feek an eflablifhment; or tempt the rich and in- 
dolent to refidc in it. Philip Auguftus, who loved («) letters, en- 
couraged and patronized men of learning. In this reign the Parifian 
fchools became fo celebrated, that not only the provinces, but foreign 
nations fent their youth to be educated. That quarter, of the city, 
fince called the univerfity, was in the 13th and 14th centuries very po- 
pulous, and covered with colleges and convents. It was Philip the 
Fair who appointed regular fe^lons of parliament* He alfo prohibited* 
duels in civil caufes, and allowed perfons to plead, without obliging 
them to fight. Whether, on the publication of this edidt, the lawyers 
undertook caufes with greater alacrity, I know not, but certain it is 
that Chicanry (introduced into France by her intercourfe with the Holy 
Spe under Clement V.) niiriKuloufly encreafed the inhabitants 1 for by 
means of its followers, in lefs than half a century, the number of per*- 
fpns in Paris, was at leaft one thirtieth part augmented. Queen Anne 
of Brittany, noble and magnificent in all her plans, inftituted publick 
drawing rooms* The ladies, who till then had only been born in one 
c^le to marry and die in another, were introduced at court, liked Pa- 
ris too well to return, and the men followed them there. The religi- 
ous wars which raged under Charles IX. and Henry III. made money 
more plentiful by the facrilege of the Calvinifls : who plundered the 
churches, indifcriminately converting holy vaies, fhrines, and images, 
of faints into fpccie, Whilft the prodigality of the court of Spain, in. 
lavi(hing away lb many millions to fupport tie League, enabled many of 
the citizens o£ Paris to live in eafc and affluence. The ftreets (a) Dau- 

phone, 

(m) The French Ii*vri numeraire f or nttmerical pound, was coined by Charlemagne; 2D fols 
fliade a livre, and 12 dcniers a fol: fo that one livre has always l)een equal to 240 dcniera* The 
fols and dcniers were puicfilver till the reign of Philip I. father of Louis the Gsoia. la 11.03, one 
third of copper was added; ten^rears after, one half ; -and ^un^cr.PliiJIip of V^tois^ Xhxsc quarters-. 
By thefc adulterations' they have de'creafedin value to fuch a degree, that 20 fols, which before the 
tiipc of Philip I. made a livre (or pound) of pure filver, are x^ot now above one third of an punee 
in weight. According to feme calculations Charlemagne was as wealthy with one million as 
Louis XV. with fixty fix. Twenty four pounds of white bread then coft a denier; this denier was • 
filycr without alloy ; let us then compute by the different intrinfic value of the prefcnt coin, whe- 
ther the neceifaries of life were more or lefe dear thaaat pxefeat ^ 12 Uvres in the time of lrf>uis, . 
the Grofs were worth (I believe) about 408 modem ones. 

M Learning which feemed to revive under Charlemagne, was buried ihobliyfon by the ra- 
vages of the Normans, till the reign of Louis the Young, father of Philip Auguftus. 

(«) So named after the Dauphifi^, the Duke of Aujou. and Madame CbriSina theic fifteen 
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pliine Chriftine, and Anjou, which by order of Henry IV. were built 
upon part of the garden of the Grand Augujiinesi and the ruins of the 
abbey St. Dennis^ are faid to have been finifhed in lefs than a year. 
Henry was die firft of our monarchs who ornamented Paris with fquares^ . 
cmbelliihed with the regular beauties of architefture. He like wife 
compleated the Pont Neuf^ (or the New Bridge,) begun by Hen- 
ry III. but the civil wars interrupted its progrcfs. The other public 
works of this reign were la Place Royals (or the Royal Square) on ^ 
the fpot were the Hotel des Toufnelles had ftood; and la Place Dau- , 
fAine, (Dauphin Square) formed by joining two fmall iflands to the 
outward court of the palace, which had hitherto been feparatcd by 
a branch of the river, v^here Harlay ftreet is now built. 

Towards the concluiion of Cardinal Richelieu's adminiftration France 
became totally' united under one matter. The petty tyrants of the 
provinces, who for fo many years had oppofed the regal authority in i 
their fortified cailles, now came to folicit an apartment at court, how- 
ever mean or incommodious, with all the fcrvility of dependence, > 
eredling at. the fame time magnificent houfes in the city with all the^ 
pride of oflentation. At length Louis XIV. afcendedthe throne, andi 
raris no longer wanted ramparts ! Her gates were converted into tri- 
umphal arches, and her foffes into broad walks, fhaded with trees. 6ut,» 
when we contemplate this pionarch's reputation in th? worlds his forty; 
years fuccefsful campaigns; the great magnificence and dignity diiplayed* 
in his amufementsj the refources he had the art of extrading eyenfroiu^ 
his expences; his tafte for fcience, which yetferved only to augment 
his avidity for glory; when we extend' our refleftions ftill farther to the 
public diverfions exhibited in time of peace, . not only for the entertain-^ 
mentofhisown fubjeifts in the court, the city, and the country, but. 
all the men of tafte in Europe, we are aftcnifhed that Paris was^ not. 
ftill more adorned under facb a reign! 

Of she PFallof'PAK I S, begun in 1190, and finijhedl 
in 1211, in the r£ign of F.kili? Augustus.. 

THE reader will pleafe to obierve, I am imavoidably obliged to » 
mention the names of ftreets, convents, and houfes, that had then no ^ 
exiftcncej* and that in the reiga .<rf St. Louis, grandifon of PJbilip Au-- 
gtyius, at leaft one third of the ground,^ within the circumference of: 
the Willi, lay an uncultivated moxafs, . appropriated to no ufe. From the # it ocvuy i^iS : 
North fide of the river die walls ran along near the ♦ Louvre^ and inuchjcf*^ 
leaviiig that oa the outfide, croffed the ftitcts St, Hoiwrc and Deux g^"^^J^ 

a, Ecttt^/ 
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Ecus, the Hotel de SoiJTons, the ftrects Coquilliere, Montmartc^ 
Montorgueil, the Italian playhoufe, the ftrects Fran9oife, St. Denis, 
Bourg r Abbe and St. Martins, then continuing the length of Gre- 
nier St. Lazare, eroded the ftreets Beaubourg, and St. Avoye, to the 
Hotel de Mefmes ; and pailing the White Friars, went between th« 
ftreets Franc Bourgeois and Roiiers to the bank of the river, through the . 
Jefuits Gollege, and the convent Ave Maria; where veftiges of this 
wall are ftill vifible. There were in this part of the wall eight principal 
gates. The firft, on the banks of the river, near the Louvre : thefecond, 
where thepriefts of the oratory live: the third, oppofite to St. Eufta- 
chius, between the ftreets Platriere, anddu Jour: the fourth, in St. 
Dennis's ftreet, called the Painters Gate, where there is now an en- 
clofed alley, which ftill retains the name: the fifth, in St. Martin's 
•The ^reet, at the corner of Grenier St Lazare: thefixth, called * Barbette 
of a family gate, divided white friars monaftcry, from Francs Bourgeois ftreet: 
in Piiris. {he feventh, near the Jefuits College : and the eighth, on the banks of 
the Seine, between St. Paul's gate, and St. Mary's Bridge. 

On the fouth fide of the river, the counterpart of this wall, which 
l;)egan at St. Bernard's gate may be very {p) nearly traced with cer- 
tainty. The foftes of St. Bernard, St. Vi<Sor, and St. Michael, are 
nuw St. Hyacinth ftreet : the fofT^s Monfieur le Prince, and St. Ger- 
main, the French playhoufe now ftands upon : and foff^f de Nefle is 
Mazarine ftreet. This circuit included feven gates, St. Bernard's, or 
+ Taken ^^ ^^ Tournelle, ^f- St. Vigor's, St. Marcel's, or St. James's, Gibard's 
down in d' Eufcr, or St. Michael's, reaching to the upper end of Harpe ftreet, 
^^^4- jpear the fountain, (g) Buci gate was at the upper end of St. Andrew 

des arcs, oppofite to one end of Counterfcarpe ftreet; andde Nefle gate 
1 B h ak ^^^^ where the College of the four Nations is erefted. In the J Cordou 
jtiown in licr's ftreet, juft by the Fountain, there was a gate called St. Ger- 
^^7^' mains : and when Dauphin ftreet was planned, a gate J of that name was 

ilill remaining, which fronted the other end of Counterfcarpe ftreet. 

The ftreets of Paris were not paved till the reign of Philip Auguftus, 
1 1 84. Gerard de Poifli, a Financier, defer ves to have his name tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, for his generous contribution towards this work, 
of iiooo marks of filver. A mark of filver, in the time of Philip 
Auguftus, was 300 deniers : there arc now 1 1952 deniers in a mark. 

0/ 

'{f) I {ay very nearly traced, as it is eafy to form an exad idea of this part of the enclofure, . 
•by luppofing the llreets hereafter mentioned , were built upon fofles, which formerly encircled 
the wall. • • • • . 

(f) Named from Simon dc Buci, Firft Prefident; a title till then anknown. He died 
1369. 
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Of the Walls and Fortifications, begun by 
Charles V. and compieated tender Charles VI. 

CHARLES V. made no alteration in the wall of Philip Au- 
guftus on the fouth fide; he only added a fofle flanked with towers at 
right angles, which were not taken down till 1646. I have already faid 
that on the north fide, the wall ended betwixt St* Paul's gate, and St. 
Mary's bridge, over againft L' Etoile ftrect. Charles extended it as far 
as the arfenal, and placed the gates St, Anthony, St. Martin, and St, 
Dennis, as they ndw ftand. From St. Dennis's gate, the wall was 
continued along the ftreet de Bourbon, interfering thofc of Petit Car- 
reau and Montmarte, La Place des Vidloires, L* Hotel de Touloufe, 
the garden of the royal palace, St. Honor^'s ftreet, near the hofpital 
Quinze Vingts, and terminating at the end of the ftreet St. Nicaife^ 
by the river fide. At the four extremities of thefe walls, as in thofc 
of Philip Auguftus, were four large towers. Du Bois tower, near 
the Louvre, de Nejle tower, where the College of four Nations ftands; 
ihztoi LaTournelle^ by St. Bernard's gate, where part of its ruins yet 
remain ; and ^ J3//// tower, clofetothemonaftery oftheCeleftins. The 
approach to the city, on both fides of the river, was of difficult accefsj 
by means of ftrong chains faftened from tower to tower, which crof- 
fing the Seine were fecured by bridges of boats placed at proper dif- 
tanoes. The entrance to the ijle of St. Louis * was likewife defended * ^*^K^' *'i; 
by a fort. It was not till 16x4, that they began to build houfes on Notre Dame., 
this and another little ifland called La petite IJle aux Vachesy or little 
Cows Ifland,. whofe junction was formed by turning the courfc of 
the river, which then ran where St. Louis's church is built. The 
bridges f St. Marie, and de la Tournelle,. were not finilhed till ^,,^,*^^ J,f ^ 
^635. . jeaor. 

The ftreets PMt Champs ^ and Bon Enfant s^ were bounded, by the 
walls of the city fo late as 1630, which, as I have obferv^d already, 
interfedted La Place des ViStoires. This part of the city was fo unfre- 
quented, that paflengers were robbed there in. open day;, fo that it 
went by the name oi pick-pocket quarter. 

The ftrudure of the Royal Palacey begun by Cardinal Richelieu ia 
1629, occafioned the building of a new wall, fo that the gate St, 
Honor^, placed where the Butchers (hambles and ^inze Vingts market 
now. are,, was removed in 163 1, to its prefent fituation ; and from this 
gate to that of St. Dennis the new ramparts, afterwards demoliflied: 

B z. h^: 
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by (r) Louis XIV. formed a circus of which /Bt £ti/vark is a part. 
This acquifition of ground was foon covered with buildings, theftreets 
de Cleri, du Mail, St. Auguftinc, £t. Anne> new St. Eoftatius and 

*j^^"^^®°" Petit Champs, with other adjacent ones. There were ^ wind^mills 

Wind-mill) on St. Rochc's hill in 1670. 

taTiTs the '^ Of the Improvement and Enlargement of the City of Paris; 

^*^*°*^ J have endeavoured to give fomc idea of Paris at difFcrewt sera's, 

and (hall now take an irregular furvey of this metropolis, in its prcfcnt 
Hate. I make ufe of the word irregular to explain the nature of my de- 
fign in thefe Ejfaysy which wanders from the beaten track of a metho- 
dical, circumftantial, general defcription: my obfervations will be cir- 
cumfcribed to fuch places, or ftrects, as have been diftinguifhed hy any 
fingular, or interefting fadt, or circumftancc, that may give an in- 
iight into the cufloms and manners of the French nation at particular 
periods of time. 

RUE St. ANDRES des ARCS, 

from'Sffci- (^^ ^^* Andrew of the Bow's, Street.) 

jcrs of Bows I N the reign of Charles VI. during the civil wars, one Perrinet 
-aad Arrows, j^ Clerc, the fon of a city alderman, ftole the keys of Buci gate from 

under his father's pillow, and gave admittance to the Duke of Burgun- 
dy's troops. 

This happened in the night of 28th or 29th of May 141 8. They 
were no fooncr entered, than being joined by the refufe of the people, 
they plundered, killed, or imprifoned all the oppofers of the duke's 
fadHon, calling them Armagnaes. On the 12th of June the maffacre 
was renewed with frefh fury; the populace forced open the prifons; 
feized the perfbns of the principal citizens, who together with tvro 
arch-bifhops, fix biihops, and feveral prefidents, counfellors, and 
mailers . of requefts, either had their brains dafhed out, or elfe preci«- 
pitated from the top of the Concecrgerie, or the great Ciate/et, oa the 
fwords and bayonets of their cruel enemies. The avenues to the palace 
flowed with blood; and the bodies of the Aig6 Ccnjtahk Bernard^ JtAr-* 
magnae and of the Chancellor Henry de Marie were inhumanly dr^* 
ged through the flreets, and then thrown upon a dunghill. iWrinct 
le Clerc had a flatue erected to his memory by the butchers, the muti* 
lated remains of whidi are flill vifibte, and ierve as a buttrefs to dur cor- 
ner houfe that divides St. Andre des Arcs and old Boisclene ffacet* 

111 

(r) Louis thought, the Capital of a great numatGh and of apowerfiiljpeople, wanted no Sat^ 

tifi«ations! 
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In defiance of tradition^ and the opinion of the generaK^r of writers^, 
M^reau de Mantottr imagines this buttrefs> with a man's head tokavei^ift. de L' 
teen merely the whim of fome workman^ and that there iievof was ^Ac*^^ 
ilatue oiPerrinet. He feems fo thoroughly convinced ofthis^ that^^'j^^^^ 
he entirely n^e6:8 giving any pfoof or realbn for his incredulity* Nor 
16 Germain Brice very accurate in his relation of this fa<^ he fa3rs 
" that fragments oftbhfiatue werefowrd in the vault tfa hoyfi in the 
neigbbourbwi^ Jme ytars ago*\ The moll probable conjedlure feems 
to be, that when Charles VII. became mafter of Paris, this ftatue 
was mutilated and letup as a buttrcfs, by way of deriiion: one may 
plainly perceive it to be of a different conilrudtion from other buttrefTes, 
in length and thicknefs. 

St. ANTO INE (or St. Anthony's) S T R E E Tv 

THE ground enclofed for that tournament where Henry II* was 
wounded, reached from the palace des Tournelles to the Baftille. M^ 
ter his death Catherine de Medicis would live no longer ift a palace^ 
that to her appeared fo inaufpicious; fhe even prevailed on Charles IX» 
fo let it drop, but it was not entirely demoli/hed till the reign of Heh«« 
ry IV. who founded La Place Royahy or the Royal Square, upon its ru^ 
ins. The palace Vi?^ Tournelles /wz^ originally a private gentleman's 
houfe, and in 1390, belonged to Chancellor A* Orgemont. Leon de 
Lufignan, king of Armenia, lived and died therein 1393. It became 
the relidence of the Duke of Bedford^ Regent of France during the 
minority of Henry VI. (of Lancifter). T[Tiat nobleman enlarged and 
embellifhed it fo confiderably that Charles VU. and his fucceflbrs pre* 
ferred its fituation to that of the Hotel St. Pauh oft the oppofife fide. 
The park and gardens were fo extenfive that they reached from the 
ftreet des Egouts to St. Anthony's gate, taking in the whole circumfe*- 
rence of the following ftreets; des Tournelles, Jean Beaufire, des Mi^ 
nimes, du Foiii, St. Gilles, St. Pierre, des douze porfes^ and frotA 
the end of St. Louisa's ftreet to St. Anaftafe's. 

The entrance into des Tournelles ftreet, then the outfkirts^ of the 
park, oppofite to the Baftille,. was the fpot where ^elus, Maugiron, and 
Livarot fou^t a ddel at five in the morning of the 27fh of April 1 57S, 
with their antagonifts dEntragues, Riberac^ and Scbimber^. Both 
Maugiron and Schomberg, neither more than eighteen years of ag6> 
were killed on the fpot. Ribeirac died the ne^rt day. Livarot tMeived 
a wound in the head which confined him to his bed, fix weeks. O'En-^ 
trag4ies was only flightly wouaded; but Quelus langu&ft)cd above a 

•month 
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month under the torture of nineteen wounds ; and at laft died in the 
• Memories arms of the * king on the 29th of May, in a chamber of the Hotel 
fur les Duds j^ Boifli, now confecratcd ground, being the choir of the church of 
^"^^' the Vifitation of the Bleffed Virgin. , . . 

** Quelus (according to Brantome) complained loudly that d'Entra- 
gueshad armedhimfclf with adaggeras well as afword; and that con-, 
fequently, in endeavouring to parry the thurfts of the fword, his hand 
was ftabbed to peices by the dagger. That at the beginning of the 
encounter, Quelus obferving this advantage, called out, " Sir, why 
doyouufe a dagger; you fee I have none"? D'Entragues replied, 
•< then, you have a£ted very foolilhly in forgetting to bring one: our 
bufinefs is to fight, not to cavil about weapons ". The world has been 
divided in opinion whether D'Entragues proceeded according to the 
laws of honour, or whether he was not guilty of treachery, in taking 
this advantage? he denied that any converfation had paffed on the choice 
or number of weapons, yet fome are of opinion, that correfpondent to 
the courteous rules of chivalry, he ought to have thrown away his dag- 
ger. ** The point remains ftill undetermined "—In the prefent age, 
tne bafenefs of D' Entragues will not admit of a doubt, and indeed 
ought not in any age. 

When the news reached Paris of the Guifees being murthered at 
31ois, (December 27, 1588,) by command of Henry III. the popu- 
lace were fo much enraged by the feditious difcourfes of the monks, 
that they ran to St. Pauls, and deflroyed thofe monuments erecfted by 
the king to the memory of Quelus, Maugiron, and St, Mcgrin; fay- 
ing " It was a great impropriety that men who were wicked enough to 
fly in the face of divine laws, fhould, becaufe they were the minions 
of a tyrant, have fumptuous tombs erefted in the church ! " 

Thefe monuments were of black marble, adorned with ftatues,. which 
were a lively reprefentation of the three favourites,, and crouded with 
epitaphs. Some of thefe I have copied, from a printed account 
in 1587. 

JACOBI DE LEVI^ 

Clarrfs. familifB S? fumma virfutis adoL 

R P I TA. 

Quid marmor, aras & artes fufpicis ? Dignus fuit hoc honore 
Quseileus, ingenio praeilans, moribus facilis, afpeAus 
Gratusi cui artes erant^ virtutemcolere Deo, Patris, • 

Et, 
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£t Principi fervire : non injuriam, fed mortem patlenter, 
Tulit: grata animi eft hoc monumentum. 

Obiit 4 Kal. Junii anno 1 5^8, sta. 24. 

PAULI deCAUSSADE. Comu Samegrinu 

E P I TA. 

Nil virtus, nil genus, nil opes, nil vires poffunt. 
Hie omnibus, & favore pollens jacet; vi6lus fraude, 
(y*) Et multorum viribus : incautum vis obruit, quern 
Nee publieus inimicus domuit, nee privatus t^rruit. 
Abi viator: taee, & pro mortuo ora, 

Obiit II. Kal. Auguf: anno 1578, fuae 24^ 

FRANC. MAUGERONIS. 

CJarifs. generofs. adol. 

E P I TA. 

Maugeronis in hoc funt ofla repoiita fepulero, 
Cui virtus annos eontigit ante fuos; 
Odto namque deeem natus, non pluribus annis. 
Alter erat Codes, Hannibal alter erat, 
Teftis erit tanta juvenili Iffona capta 
Virtuti, teftis perditus huic oeulus. 

Obiit anno 1578. quinta KaL Mail sta. \%^ 

E P I TA P H. 

The Cyprian Goddefs, late in Heav'n brought foith 

A fon of matchlefs Beauty, Wit, and Worth ; 

Whofc Eyes v^ere arm'd vsrith Lightning, Flames, and Darts 

Whieh Cupid tnyitdi as they pierc'd all hearts* 

Enraged and jealous of his Brother's Eyes, 

Of one he robs him * ; but virith vaft furprize. 

More irrefiftible the other found. 

For deeper, ftill, it Gods and Men could wound. 

With Sighs and Tears to Venus he complains, 

VenuSy unmov'd, but laughs at all his pains. 

Vindidlive now, in hopes of quick relief. 

He fupplicating tells the Fates his grief. 

The 

(/) St. Maierin (fays L*Etoilc) pafled for the Favottrite of the Datdiefs of Guifc. Her 
brother .the Duke of Mayenne, at the bead of so, or 30 men, aiTaffinated himia the itrect St, 
Honore, at ii at night: July the 21, 1578. 

• He loft an eye by a wound at the Siege of liTpine, at 16 years old. 
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The Fattsy^ wlui like the reft the youth admire^ 

Snatch him with joy from Life at LwA defirev 

Thu$ MAUGlROU\vt% here; deprived af breathy 

Van(|uifh*d at onee by Cupid^ and by Death. - ^ . . ^ 

If the reader is furprizcd to meet with Venus, Cupid, and the Fates 
in a chriftian fan(ftuary, he will not be lefsTo to hear that thefe duelifts 
were honoured with funeral (/) orations, pronounced with great pomp 
and folemnity by Arnaud dc Sorbin, Bilhop ofNevers. I' (hall ' con- 
clude this article with an anecdote which proves the rage ef duelling Sit 
that tinxe. A quarrel between Quelus and Bufli was fucxceded by a 
challenge; the place of meeting appointed, and their own fathers cho- 
fen for feconds : but the king interpofed and reconciled the combat- 
ants^ '. 

- socaiied L* A R B R E S E C * S T R E E T. 

Sr^r^thcr^ I N 1 505, a kind of tumult arofe in this ftreet occafioned by a prieil's 
wc. refuling burial to a tradcfwoman, becaufe her relations refufed fhewing 

LaurittW her will, either to the bi(hop or himfelf. — The bifliops infifted that 
t^l" ^5; they had aright to demand a fight of all wills, and even extended this 
^cutcor Trf- privilege fo far as to prohibit the rite of fcpulchre to all perfons who 
twjacnt. died^^ intejlati or who had not bequeathed a legacy to the church. 
Ficwt In the latter cafe, the relations of the deceafed were obliged to apply 
T^t6 dc r^^ jj^g epifcopal court, which nominated a prieft, or other ecclefiaftical 
871. X !► perfqti^ to fupply the omiffion, and to give a legacy in his, or her 
Arrets da namc. When the Peftilence raged at Paris in. 1533, fo violently that 
1 Ma»i40«« there was little time to think of making wills, an infinite number of 
1400!*'* perfons lay many days uninterred, which confequently encreafed the in- 
fection. N. pes Urfins, Vicar General in the biOiop's abfence, will- 
ing to relax foniiswhat of the accuftomed feverity, at length permitted 
the dead to be buried; but not without a claufe, '' that this inftance 
of favour fhould not be deemed a precedent *\ Some priefts would 
not allow the Probationers to take the Vow, till they had paid thde fe- 
pulchfal demands; alledging that fince they would become dead to the 
world by their religious profefiion, it was but juft tliey fbould acquit 
themfelves of their laft obligations to it. 

The printed Journals for the year 1440, in the reign of Charles VI. 
and VIL have the following paragraph. ** That no pcrfon, either rich 
DC poor, was interred in the church-yard of the Innocents, for the fpace 
c^four months, neither was mafs faid for any one, becaufe my Lord 
fiifhop of Paris^, Denis- des Moulins, cxafbed too exorbitant a price '\ 

{fi Fxinted by CJkaAdiexics, at the iiga of the Savage, in St* Jaques's Street. 
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BsfcommuQications were thundered from Uie pulpit and fixed on the 
doors of the pariih churches againft the dead perfoas whofe family bu- 
. fied them in the fields for want of ability or inclination to pay the* 
. enormous fums demanded by the church^ For indulgences to putrijy in ibidem, a«^ 
Hoh droundl At length the Parliament by an edi£t publiflied the 1 3th ^^^ H48- 
of fune^ ^5|'> repre&d this fcandal to religion: fbme of the biihops 
ixiamtained tnis to oe an attack on the fupremacy of the Church; but 
their ordoonances were diireearded,. and all offenders againfl the edi<fl 
proiecuted fo vtgoroufly^ that by degrees thefe impofitions ceajfedji, 
m at leaft were exercifed with lefs indecency. 

the ARSENAL. 

BEHIND the monaftery of the Celejiins was an arfenal apper- 
tatning-40 Ae Town-Houfc, ftilcd the Magazine of the City Artillerv. 
Francis the Ift. having a mind Xo found fome cannon^ aiked the pre)- 
vofl to lend it him; who complied with a very ill grace^i forefeeing> 
what redly happened, its converfion into a royd palace. It was con- 
fumed by fire in 1562. The new model of Charles IX. received con- 
fiderable augmentations from Henry HI. and IV/ 
The author of* Mtfcellaneous Reflexions on Hiflory zxA Liter ature^ men- 
tions having fcen articles of agreement, drawn (by wder of Louis XIII.) • M. ar 
with Vilkdo; one dated January 29, 1636, the other 0<Stober 3, ;5^^°^^^' 
1637, for cutting a canal round the city of Paris, from the baftion oif * '*^^ 
the Arfenal to the gate de la Conference. He adds, that after great 
expence beftowed, the work was interrupted by M. Bullion, fuper- 
intendant of the ^nances, ^' who oppoled the fcheme becaufe it had 
been favoured by father Jofeph Le Clerc, that capuchin fo famous under 
Richelieu's adminifttation. *' It appears extraordinary that a fuperin- 
tendant of finances who had a picque to a capuchin mar^ ihould have 
influence enough to ftop the progrefs of a fcheme, which had already 
co(fl a vafl fum of money, ana vms regarded as the only method to- 
f^revent the inundations of the Seine ! 

: t AURRI LE BOUCHER STREET. t.FromAa.. 

A rriminal leading to execution in 1309, was fet at liberty in this ^^^^^.^^^ ®?^^^^^ 
^eet by the cardinal of St. Eufebius. Cardinals have claimed apri* ten of Parisr 
iril^e ror ages pafls (fixnilar to that 0f ihjc veftal virgios at Rop^^e) of 
pardoning ia malefa^tw^ if ^the meejtiiiig is aqcidental^ ipn whi(^ dbey Rochette^. 
fledge their fitcred word! 

C "The 
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rhe AUGUSTINS Q^U A Y, 

W A S a piece of marfliy ground planted with willows, generally' 
^overflowed in winter, but in fummcr not an unpleafant walk, FbiHp 
^be Fairy in a letter to the provoft, June 9, 13 12, gives orders to pave 
this walk with flag (tones; and it appears by a fecond letter. May 23, 
of the enfuing year, that he reprimands him for ueglediing his orders. 

At the end of Gilk-caur ftreet, juft where it forms an an^lc with 
that of Hurepoixy Francis I. ereded a fmall palace which had 
■a communication with the houfe of the dutchefs J' Eftampes in the 
ftreet U Hirondelle. The feledtion of fubjedts in the pidhires, tapeftry, 
and paintings in Frefco^ which decorated the apadtnents of the king 
^ The field aad the dutchefs; with that profufion of falamanders ♦ 'encircled with 
«f his coat emblematical infcriptions, equally expreflive of .wit and tendernefs, 

clearly demon (Irate to what deity, and to what pleafures they were de- 
dicated! ** OJf all that variety of devices, fays Sauval, which have a 
long time been defaced, I can remember only one. A flaming heart, 
between an Alpha and an Omega y as the emblem of an eternal paflion, *' 
The cabinet where the dutchefs d' Eftampes ufed to bathe, {i^twcsy 
U0W9 fox a ftable to an inn, ftill retaining the name of The Salamander. 
A haberdafher has his dinner cooked in the prefence chamber of 
Francis I. And^ when I examined the ruins of the palace, the wife 
of a bookfeller was in bed in his favourite faloon of delights. An ano- 
nymous author relates that on twelfth-day 1521, this monarch was 
^diverting himfelf with a party of his courtiers in battering a caftle 
Avith fnow-balls. The count de St. Pol repelled thefe beiiegers with 
the fame ftiot; when, unfortunately, the king received a dangerous 
wound from a rocket that Montgomery inadvertently threw from a 
window. Hereditary vice)/ in a family are not furprizing, but that a 
father -f- and fon, both l0yal fubjefts, men of probity and honour^ 
ihould be deftinedby a horrid kind of fatality, the ^ one to wound, the 
other to kill his fovereign, is' fome thing Angularly amazing! Etieone 
Paiquier relates .this accident in his letters, and fays it happened at 
Blois. ' - ^ . . ; 

The Hotel d ' Hercule, fo called from the labours of Hercules painted 

on the walk, ftood at that end of the quay, next the Great Auguftins. 

It was a prefcnt from Louis XIII. to chancellor Du Prat; whole 

grandfon Anthony, lord of Nantouillet and provoft of Paris, ufed to 

boaft 

t They were both captains in the Sc«t% Cmrlf • Henry II. fon of Francis I. was killed at 
a toornamcDty by the fplinterof a lancc ^tkc yoonger earl of Montgomery's, which pierced 
his eye. 
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boaft that he had the nroft powerful enemies of any manr in Europe! f^-^'-^^ , 
At London, fiiid he, I fpoke.vety freely of Queen Elizabeth^ no day 
paiTes without my abufing the * duke of Anjou's, and the -f* king of •'Henry nr;. 
Navarre's miftrefles;; and I have had the pleafufe of breaking my word f Henry ly:.. 
with the duke of Guife about an eftate he. wanted! One day, the 
duke of Anjoir, /the king of. Navarre, and the duke of Guife,. fent 
him: word they intended to fup, with him . All the pretences Nan touil- 
let could make to be exctUed from this honour were to no purpofe, his 
gfK^s had determined, to go. When fupper was over^ their attendants 
pillaged the , apartments of all the plate and china, throwing the fur- 
niture into the ftreet. . ** The next morning (fays 1' Etoile) the firft 
** prefident waited on the king, (Charles IX.) and told him. the city 
^* was in an uproar about a ftrange robbery, committed the preced-* 
** ing night, at the Hotel d' Hercule; and that they did not fcruple to ' 
'* afiert his majefty, having a mind to carry on the jeft,. was there in. 
** peribn. To which the king anfwering that thofe who faid fo lied! Annakc^the? 
*' the firft prefident replied. Sire, I will then immediately inform them.y^*^ *S>3- 
'* fo ! No, no, continued the king, you need not give your felf that 
** trouble; only tell .Nantouillet,, thatjf he applies for redrefs, he 
** will find his antagonifts much too ftrong for him. '* 

Sonie time after this,. Mademoifelle de Rieux, the favourite miftrefs 
of the duke of Anjou, fkir as the Graces^ but haughty and high fpirited - 
as the Bretons, was taking the air on % horfeback, upon the Quay de J TbemakJ^i 
TEcole, when fhe fpied Nan touillet walking. in proceffion,, attended ^^^°*^^^;^^ 
by the city guard, it being a holiday.. In an inftant, fhe rode, over had no equi^. 
him, full gallop, and trampled him under her horfe's feet.. It was this.P*8^- 
lady, fays Brantome, who undauntedly killed Antinotti, . a . Florentine, . 
whom fhe had married for love, and furprized in the arms > of another 
woman.. 

PET ITS (or the Little) AUGUSTIN STItEET./ 

THE Abbey of St. Germain des Pfez, adjoining to,, though on 
the outfide of the walls of Paris, had very much the appearance of a ci- 
tadel. It was flanked with towers, and encompafied with fofles; a 
large canal from 78 to 84 feet broad, called the Little Seine, branched 
oflFfrom the Great River purfuing its courfe through. Little Auguftin 
ftreet, till it emptied itfelf into, the {u) fofles of the , Abbey St. Ger- 
main.,, Two meadows interfedted by this, canal. were . called Great and. 
' \ C z Little 

(«)' Thde foiTes were filled up in 1640, and one fide of the llreets, .St. Benolt, it. Marguerite 
and da Colomli^re: bnilt upQ||them: the other fide of the latter ftreet had l>een ereAed at tha^ 
iiunc um w^th Des Marais ftrlR, about the year 1543* 
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Little Cierks meadcWf ixota <!he fcholtff, then ftiled clerks^ being 
^permitted to walk there on feftival days. Tie Uttk meadoim wu neareft 
.the city, 
Mem. pour Whcn Hcnry IV, bdfieged Paris, 1589, ptrt of his anmr lay en- 
dcrvir a V camped in Great ClerJks meadow. *• On Wednefilay the ift ot Novem- 
^i^"^n ^^» wnder covert of a fog that rofe ahmrfl miraculoofly, the king after 
'^^ ^^ ^ordering prayers to be offered up, inarched hit troc^ and fnrprized the 

Fauxbourgs, St. Jaques, (x) and St. Germain. At feven in the morn^ 
^ NiM^the ingy he lay down on a truls of clean ftraw in the hall du petit Bourbtm^ ^ 
2^ ^ ^ ^^ Fauxbourg St. Jaques^ and flept about three hours. 

l*he fame day, having a mind to take a view of Paris undiicovefed, 
lie went to the top of the clock of St. Germain des Prez, with only a- 
monk for his condudor. He afterwards told the marfhal de Biron, that 
he was not without apprehenfions when he faw himfelf alone with a 
t He ftabbed Hi^nk and remembered the knife of Brother *f* Clement. The Icing quit- 
Htaiy nr. ted the Fauxbourg on Friday the 3d of November, being difappointed 
of the artillery neceffary for attacking the city. He drew up his men 
in the field who refted on their arms from (even to eleven, in hopes 
the duke of Mayenne would make a fally, but that general did not 
think it expedient. 

There were no houles in Great Clerks meadow f till the reign of 
Louis XIII. and the ftreets Petits Auguftins, Jacob, Univerfi^^ 
VerneuiK Bourbon, and St. Pere were unfiniihed till die commence-^ 
mcnt of that of Louis XIV. 

Queen Margaret, firft wife to Henry IV. formed an eftablifliaient 
for an order of Barefooted Auguftins. She fettled <^n them a houfe^ 
fix acres of land, and fix thou^d livres perpetual rent, on condition 
theyffaould fing fome fpiritual hymns in praife of God, to ctrtain airs 
compofed by her order. It evidently appears that thefe fathers muft )n«m 
had an antipathy to mufick^ as they obfHnately perfifted in refufing to fiag 
pfalms^ though they were to have been fo well paid for it. The queenf 
difmifTed them, and apjpointed the Jhod Auguftins to fucceed them, 
who are, fiacey wondemilly eacreafed, and have given their name to 
the flreet they dwell in. 

St. a V o ye street; 

THE Hotel de Mefmes formerly belonged to Anne de Montfno- 
renci, confiable of France; and he expired in it with all the dignity . 
"• of a ChriHian Hero, on the j2th of November 1567, two days after 

tne 

{x) Some fortified entrenchments iiuroimdcd ihcfe FvubQUigs |i that tfaa^ but not nctr fo 
4exten/ive a^ the prefent. v 
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the battle ^f St. DtBis, of the wounds he received there. This ve- 
nerable old wa^ior at the age of feventy four, the blood ftreaming from 
his wounds, and thppoint of his fword broke, made fo ftrong an effort 
with the hilt, againft Robert Stuart, who called to him to Surrender, n 

that he beat out two of his teeth; anddifmountcdhim. At that very^^^^^^^* 
inftant one of Stuart's foldicrs fired a piftol and lodged three balls iul. 6. 
his reins. ' 

Montmorenci hid fcrved under five monarchs; been engaged in neat Braatomc* 
two hundred fkirmjfhes, and eight pitched battles; and employed in 
negotiating ten treaties of peace. I cannot omit an obfervation, that in 
thofe unhappy times of the civil wars, the princes, and moil confider^- 
able commanders, as well catholicks as proteilants, had fomething 
fatally fingular in the manner of their deaths. Henry II. was killed, 
by the fplinter of a' lance in his eye; Charles IX. vomited blood; the 
third and fourth Henry's were afifaffinated; Anthony dc Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, being wounded at the fiege of Rotten, the furgeons 
might have compleated his cure, had not his ungovernable pafiion for 
Mademoifelle de Rouet interpofed; Francis, count d ' Enghien was 
killed by the fall of a trunk upon his head, as he was recreating him- 
self with his friends, in the came of La Roche Guyon; Henry of Bour- 
bon, marquis de Beaupreau by a fall from his horfe in a hunting party; 
LouiB I. prince of Cond^, was murthered by Montefquion after tne 
battle, of Jamac; and Henry I. prince of Cond^, poifoned at St. John 
d* Angeli; the marshal de St. Andr^was flain in cold blood, after the 
battle of Dreux, by Bobigny; and Francis of Cleves, was accidental- 
ly killed by his beft friend in the fame engagement; Francis of GuKc 
by the afTafiination of John Poltrot de Mere, at the fiege of Orleans; 
Henry duke of Guife, and the cardinal his brother, met their punifh- 
ment and death at Blois; the cardinal of Lorrain was poifoned at Avig- 
non by a monk; and the cardinal a( Chatiilon, at Hampton, by his* 
valet de chambi^ ; admiral Cdighi inhumanly butchered on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew; and admiral Andr^ of Villars Braneas, firft 
taken prifoner by the Spaniards,, and then poniarded by order of Cou- 
treras, the ccrnimiflary-general. Of five brtothers of t3ie family of 
Joyeufe, Anne, and Claude were diihonourably flain by two officers 
fBordiaux and Defcentiers) at the battle of Coutras, George was 
found iic9id in his bed of an apoplexy, on the mtwning that ihouid have 
preceded his nuptials. Anthony Scipio was drowned in the river Tam^ 
after the battle of Villimur. And Henry, a marflaal and peer of 
France died a capuchiii^ 

B A R« 
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•Frog's.. * BARBETTE STREET. 

phcn Barbet- ISABELLA of Bavaria, queen of Charles VL purchafed the 

of Parh^^ un- Hotel Barbette^ as a little lodge for her retirement^ during the terrible 

d^r Philip malady that prince was afflidled with. 

the Fair. rpj^^ Abbe dc Choifi relates, from an ancient manufcript, '* that, as 

'* this monarch was fometimcs furious, and dealt his blows in- 
** difcriminately on all fides, it was to be feared that in the night he 
*• might ftrike the queen. To prevent fuch an accident, they con*. 
" ftantly conveyed to his bed the daughter of a dealer in horfes, who 
*' was very pretty, and very well rewarded for her com plaifance; flxe 
** was univerfally called in public the Little ^een^ The king had a 
** daughter by her (Margaret de Valois) whom they married to the 
** Sieur d' Harpedane, and gave her for a portion, the eftate of 
" Belleville, inPoitou." 

I have read in an old chronicle, that in order to prevail with his 
majefty to change his linen, and lye between the fheets, which he had 
not done for near five months, they thought of the expedient of pre- 
fenting to him this fair damfel, whofe name was Odette de Cbampdiversy 
A more natural method than what they afterwards had recourfe to j of 
lending into his chamber ten or twelve men in mafquerade habits, 
y/ith their faces blacked; who, without fpcaking a word, undreffed 
and put him into bed, fo terrified that he did not dare make any refin- 
ance. It is impoffible to read the life of Charles VI. without being 
affeifled. His perfon wias majeftic, and his ftrength and addrcfs in 
every kind of exercife ailonifliing; he was liberal, affable, and hu- 
mane, to excefs. The groans of his people, which reached his ear du- 
ring the intervals of his diftemper, informed him of the tyrannical ad- 
miniilratiph of his uncles; and, from thq goodnefs of his. heart,, brought 
on more fevere a^id frequent attacks. He too well perceived the advan- 
tage they had takcii of his unhappy fituatipn to levy, new taxes on his 
fubjeds; whilfl his brother the duke of Orleans, and the queen, ap-. 
propriated to them&lves the revenues of the crown, difiipadng them . 
ill fuperfluous. expences, and leaving the dauphin in abfolute wa^t of 
neceflaries. One day, on examining the govemefs of his children, 
(heconfefled, ** that they often had not any thing to eat, or to wear-". 
Alas! (faid the. king fighing) I am not better treatedtban my children! 
take this cup, (giving her the gold cup he drank, out of) and fell it 
Cor. their fupport, Charles womld have been a great monarch, had 

be 
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he not been feized with a fatal malady which oocafioned ill the mif- 
fortanes of France and the triumphs of England. 

DES BAR RES STREET. 

. LOUIS DE BOURDON, a handfome, welUhaped man, Monftrekt^ 
who had dillinguiflied his prowefs on various occafions, particularly, at P* *^' 
the battle of Agincourt, was riding one evening, accordiog to his 
ufual cuftom, to vifit Queen Ifabella at the Caftleof Vincennes. He 
met the king (Charles VL) returning from thence i whe« careleiHy 
faluting his majefty, without alighting, or Jioppingj he fpurred his horfe 
into a full gallop. The king knew him, and commanded Bangui du 
Chat el (the provoll of Paris) to purfue, and carry him to prifon. . He 
was immediately put to the torture, and afterwards tied in a fack and 
thrown into the Seine, with thefe words infcribed, " Let thejujiiceof^ - , 
the king pqfs unexamined. " His public amour with the queen merited rcur. 
fuch a punifhment. 

The next day her majelly ,was conduced to Tours, where flie was 
clofely confined. An anonymous writer, who takes fo great delight in 
the recording extraordinary fafts as to create a fufpicion that he fome- 
times deals in the marvellous, fays, " The man commiffioned to 
feize * Louis de Bourdon's papers, having opened a drawer in an old 
cabinet, there came out near a dozen afps, or venomous ferpents; ^i^d jl ^w^^c'**^ 
the next day this man was found in the agonies of death, with die afps Hotel de 
twined round his neck, legs, and arms." Chanicin 

^ ' des Bancs 

St. BARTHOLOMEW STREET. ft«et. 

PRECEDENTLY to the marriage of Robert, the fon of 
Hugh Capet, and Bertha, the daughter of his coufin-german, a con vo- 
cation of bi(hops had given it as their opinion that a difpenfation was 
unneccffary, or fuppofing this to be controverted, that they had a right 
to grant one. Two years after, when Gregory the Vth fat in the pa* 
pal chair, he held a council at Ronie, the hrft decree of which attack- 
cd'the validity of the marriage; it runs thus, ** Robert King of France 
•* and Bertha his relation,' having entered into matrimony in oppofiti- 
" on to the laws of the church, bait, ordained, that they immediately 
** feperate,. and that each of them do penance f€>r feven years. Like- 
♦* wife, that Archamli^ut -df Toifrs, ar-chbifhop-, who beftowed the 
*^ nuptial benediction, togfeth^p wilH the bifliops aflifting lat this in- 
^ xreftuous niarriage^ be iBterdi^led 'fr€m the holy communion, till 
^* they {ball appear at Rome and make atonement to the Papal See **. 
' \: i The 
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^'~^~"^ The kiAg was fond of his wife, who was with child, and it appeared 
to him the mod horrible cruelty to flamp difhonour on her and the 
vobom infant; he refufed to obey the .order and was exconununicated. 
Inftantly, not only the populace, but the courtiers, all deferted their 
ibvereign. Two domefticks alone remained faithful. The very plate 
that covered his table, the vafes out of which he drank, were thought 
fo defiled that no one would venture to touch them, till purified by fire. 
One morning as Robert, according to his daily practice, was addrefT- 
ing his prayers to heaven, irl the porch of St. Bartholomew's church, 
for he did not dare approach farther, he was accoiled by Abbon, ab- 
Dtnier^Hir-^ de Fleuri, followed by two women attendants of the palace, bear- 
tory of ing a large gilt falver covered with a napkin. Abbon informed the 
France.. j^g ^^|. Bertha was delivered, then taking of the napkin, ** Behold, 
faid he, the efFedts of your difobedience to the decrees of the church, 
and the ieal of her Anathema ftamped on this fruit of forbidden love! " 
Robert caft his eyes, and beheld (fay Pierre Damien and Romauld) 
2 monfler with the head and neck of a duck. Is it poilible to believe 
Aaonymotts that by a moft diabolical combination againft their prince, they (hould 
D^ttSdhc fi^hftitute a moniler for a real child, with a view, not only to accelerate 
T. 4. p. 85. his fubmiflion to the Holy See, but alfo to iniprefs on the minds of thc"^ 
people ail the terrors of excommunication P Or rather may it not be a 
more natural conje^re, that this mi(hapen fubftance might owe its 
origin to the pertiurbation of a woman fb circamflanced, whofe imagi- 
nation and confcience were perpetually difturbed by the pope's menaces. 
The termination of this affair was, that after repudiating Bertha, 
the king married Conftance of Provence, whofe temper, haughty, 
cruel,, and vindictive, exercifed his patience fo often, and caufed fo 
many diforders in the ftate, that it did not appear the bleiling of 
heavea fan^fied this fecond marriage. 

ri&^ B A S T I L L E. 

CHRISTIERN ofPifan who lived in the reign of Charles V. 
and wrote that prince's life^ mentions hia '^ building the BaftOlc, St. 
Anthony, which was enlarged by additional works in future reigns. " 
Hugh Aubriot, provoft of Paris> Iwid the fidt ftonc, April aac^ 1 370,. 
Le Laboureur fays, the fortificatioflis weiie compleated in 1382* Thi^ 
caftle, though not remarkable for its ftrvogth, 9 one of the moil tremens* 
dous edifices in Euippel I £hatt ]M)t gratify enriofity with one £ngle 
anecdote concerning it* 

DES 
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PES BERNARDINS STREET. 

CARDINAL DE RETZ, and the malecontents of that age,. 
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intending to ftir up a frefli tumult in the city, thought of a fcheme to 
deceive the Parifians into a belief that the court intended to have alfafli- 
nated ydi-, a man in great efteem with the populace, a commiffioner of 
the taxes, and one of the judges of the Chatelet. The method purfued' 
was this : " They hung Joli*s coat and cloak upon a block in a par- Memoires d^ 
** ticular portion ; D* Eflrainoille firedapiftol, by repeated tryals, foJ^^*' »»»• 
" dextrouily, as to lodge the bullet in a flceve fluffed with hay, ex- * ^^^ 
** aftly upon the part agreed on between him and Joli. The time 
** appointed for this cnterprize was half an hour pafl feven in the 
morning, when he was to pafs through Bernardines flreet: the 
farce anfwered the expedkation of the adtors; D' Eflainoille advanced . 
towards the coach ; Joli held down his head ; the ball pafTed over it> . 
and lodged in his fleeve, in that part of the arm correfpondent to 
" his fituation in the coach. He was carried to a furgcofn's oppofite to 
** St. Nicholas du Chardonnetj where being undreffed they found his 
" left arm wounded, jufl were the ball appeared tohave pafled: This 
H wound he had given himfelf the preceding night with a flint flone,. 
in fd artful a manner as to impofe on the furgeon, who really be- 
lieved It a gunfhot wound, and put on dreflings accordingly. As the 
plot fucceeded fo well, D' Argenteuil began to play his part, by fay- 
ing and djOing all. he could to infinuate that this attempt mufl be the: 
'*^ work of the court, who wanted to rid themfelves of a commiiEoner, > 
'* iHore fleady and warm in his zeal for the publick good than the reft 
'* of his brethren. ** 

What ideas would arife in the mind of a favage from reading this, 
recital of the Sieur Joli? who boafled, ^ith an air of fatisfaftion andi 
vanity, that he fubomed witnefles, drew inferences from falfe proofs^ , 
and.purfued the befl calculated and fnoft infallible meafures of convinc- 
ing tne world that the queen and her minifter were the authors of this 
ihameful a£tion! Undoubtedly the favage would conclude that in*^ 
fan^ous machinations like thefe, were efleemed honourable in France^; 
for how unnatural would it be for. a man to write his own life on pur— 
£ofe to inak^ himfelf appear odious ' and contemptible ! 

* . BET I zi: s T R E E x:/ :i^^. 

^.t^-m- '• L - wta : •/• •• ^ #* --• , # /* ^ ^ James Betiajy.- 

•\1^ >Tlhib- ftidt^d 4iOttte DfDfcc.l^ Jiand (now a poft-office) ^ as you an advocauw. 
turn out of La Monnoye flreet, admiral CoUgni was murthered. The : 
ikj^i^ri^Qf &e:{ff6t^^ comnaencedsoi hour before day^- 

D • breaJd; 
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break on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1572. The alarum bell of the 
palace was to be the fignal; but towards midnight, Catharine de 
JMedicis, thinking fheobferved fome traces of rcoiorfc and irrefolution 
in the king's countenance, feared a change of fentiments, and haflened 
the fatal moment. Immediately the duke of Guife with a party of 
guards, knocked loudly at the admiral's gate : Labonne opened it and 
met his death. Charles Dianowitz ( a Bohemian) fays that LeBefme, 
Petrucci of Sienna, Cofleins, and Sarlabous ran upftairs and found the 
admiral feated in an eafy chair, for the firft noife had awakened him. 
** Young man, faid he to Le Befme, thefc grey-hairs demand more 
reverence from thee! But do what thou wilt; thou can'ft only rob me 
of a very few days longer life! " He was then extremely ill, and ( y) 
wounded in both arms; the anxieties of the cabinet, joined to the fa- 
tigues of the camp had brought on a premature old age at fifty five. 
Le Befme and Petrucci after repeated ftabs, threw his body from a 
window into the court, where the duke of Guife wiped the blood from 
his face with a handkerchief, that he might be fure he was not mif- 
^aken; then trampling him under his feet, he cried out exultingly to 
his attendants, ** This is a good beginning ! — ^let us purfue our work. " 
Pierre Mathieu affirms he had feveral times heard Henry IV. relate 
a circumflance that happened on the very evening, fome hours pre- 
.ceding the mafiacre. He was playing at hazard with the duke of 
Guife; when fome drops of blood appeared upon the table, which on 
rubbing them out, re-appeared a fecond time. The duke was fo 
ilruck that he left off play. 

Le Befme was rewarded by the cardinal of Lorraine with one of his 
bailards in marriage. The head of Coligni was cut off by an Italian 
and prefented to Cajtharine de Medicis, who had it embalmed and fent 
Mczcrai. ^^ Rome. The pope ordered a folemn procefllon, to return thanks for 
jthe happy day of St. Bartholomew: a proceeding which €0 exceedingly 
irritated Breffaut de la Rouvraye, a Huguenot gentleman of Angevin, 
and a foldier, that hefwore to make an example of all the monks who 
fell into his hands, 
fta^rof^^'^* Charles IX. iflued orders into all the provinces for externiirtating 
France. the Huguenots. And whilft the majority of the governors were feroci- 
ous, pr wicked enough to obey, thevifcount d' Orte, whocomma.nd- 
ed at Bayonne, anfwered him thus — " Sire, I have communicated 
yoUr Majefty's letter to the garrifoh, and to the. inhabitants of this city. 

. ^ . ■ . . I 

(y) He was wounded in the right hand, and the left arm, by Manrevert, as he was walking 

from the Louvre a few days before. This man had concealed bimfelf in a h^ttfc in the rfoifter SU 
Germain d' Auxerrois^ and ihot hint as he paft* 
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I find brave foldiers and good citizens, but not one hangman in the 
place ! " 

fDES BONS ENFANS STREET, tsocaiw 

' from a col- 

T H E {z) Opera houfe, and all the apartments of the royal pa- le^ formerly 
lace, on th e fide next St. Honore, were built on the ruins of the ho- ^^*^^'"^- 
tcl belonging to the counts d* Armagnac, It was here the duke of ^ 
Burgundy's troops made their firft approach, when the treafon of^y^^^^^^* 
Perinet opened to them the gates of Paris, 141 8. The conftable, Ber- ftrcct. 
nard d* Armagnac efcabed in difguife to a mafon's houfe in the neigh- 
bourhood; this wretch ' betrayed him to his enemies, who confined 
him in the Coriciergerie. The populace afterwards forced open the 
doors^ murthered and cafi: him on a dunghill, after dragging him 
ignominidufly through the ftreets. Such was the fate of one of the 
defcendants of Clovis, of the Charibert branch; brother to Dagobert. 

That of James d* Armagnac hisgrandfon was fliU more unfortunate. Vaiffet'sHii!*. 
He was beheaded by order of Louis the XI. who, by an unexampled °^^*°^"*" 
refinement in cruelty, caufed his children (the eldeft but twelve years. 
old) to be placed under the fcaffold, drefied in white, bareheaded,, 
clafping their little hands together, that they might befprinkledwith 
the blood of their father! Boufile^ who was entrufled with the education! 
of the eldeft fon, ftarved him to. death in Perpignan caftle, in order ta 
fecure the mofiey lodged in his hands; which he was afterwards obliged Gen. Hill, or 
to refund to the government. Louis dc Nimours the youngeft, . and laft ^^^^^^ 
of this illuftrious houfe, was killed at the battle of Cerignolles in* the 
reign of Louis XII. 

Des BoucHERiES for Butchers) Street, 
in the Fauxbourg St* Germain* 

THAT range of buildings adjoining to the Little Market, was 
founded on part of a warren belonging to the abbey. Philip the Good, 
king of Navarre, and his fon Charles the Bad, had their palace where the 
booths and ihops of the Fair are now erefted. It was built by Louis 
of France (father of Philip the Good, and fon of Philip the Bold) in the 
midft of a vineyard he had purchafed of Raoul de Prefles, father to 
that Raoul, celebrated forhiis writings in the reign of Charles V.. and 
who, V according to theabb^ Maflicu, had the compound title of P^^- 
ConfeJJpr to the king. 

D'2 pETilt 

(«) . Since the publication of this work, in the original, theOpera Houfe has been burnt down^i 
ihft fame accident has happened at the fair of St« Germain*. 
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Petit (or little) Bourbon Street, /near St. Sulpicius.) 

At the corner-houfe of this and de Tournon ftreet, lived "the frantic 
dutdiefs of Monpenfier, fifter to the Guife*s, who if^ere killed at Blois. 
If fome hiftorians are to be credited (he profUtated herfclf to Bovi]gpifig, 
(the prior of the Jacobins) and concerted with that monifcer the means 
of getting accefs to Henry III, and the plan of his aiTaiHnatioa by Jaaies 
Clement* Certain it is that the mother of this regicide was (bmc 
days at the dutchefs's houfe, when {he came to PariSa from Sorbonac, 
Mft. of Pa- a village near Sens, to demand the promised reward for that execrable 
^is, . 23. jg^ Here the preachers encouraged the mob to repair, and offer due 

honours to ^' ^he blejfed mother of a holy martyr ^ " a title they be- 
ilowed on her from the pulpit. After receiving no inconfiderable fum, 
of money this woman returned to her habitatioa, eicorted by aa ho-^ 
nourable retinue of a hundred and forty monks, whp accompanied he^ 
a league from Paris* 

. ^* When Bourgoing was interrogated by the judgw (iays Cayet) 
^^ he anfwered in a ludicrous manner • They fentenced him to be 
" drawn in pieces between four horfes. When led to executioa in 
Chronol.No- ^* the market-plac« ^ Hours he told the people they would lofe one of 
^ their fw«eteft preachers. He then entreated the Almighty to have 
^' mercy on his ibul, and pardon his great fins. . Le Greffier then iaid 
•* to him, as prior of the convent, Jameis Ckn^nt, the murtherer of 
^^ our king, yms immediately under your tuition, nor could he abfent 
♦* himfelfwithout your permiflion. You have» fince the perpetration 
of his horrid parricide, dared to affert that he is a faint in Paradiie. 
All who have been prefent at your fermons, have heard you praife 
and applaud the deed for which you are accufed and convifted — ^thefe 
are fadls you cannot dthy; Yet, oWHnately determined not to con- 
fefs the fecret machinations of your gmlt, nor difcoveryour accotn- 
plices, what hope can you have in appearing before God that he wil|. 
<* pardon your fins ? your falvation is very doubtful indeed !— Bourgoing 
^« replied, in an angry tone. We have done aH the good n»e were able^ 
< * but not Jb much -as we were mtiing to do. He fpoke no n(K>re, the 
^'handkerchief was pulled over his face, he was torn in pieces, and 
** afterwards burnt. 

Petit (or little) BouRBO*f Street, near the Louvre. ' 

A S' you approach the Louvre from the quay, juft at the entrance 
into Bourbon ftreet, flood an old houfe called the kings-wardrobe, 
iately taken down, which formerly appertained to the conftable dc 

Bourbon* 
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BourbcBi«: On his . bcitg tond^mn^d for treafon in 1523^ th« court 
before his houfe was fowed with falt^ his armour broken^ and the 
doors and windows fmeared by the hangman^ with that ignominious 
yellow which itigmati^es the dwelling of a traitor. This, prince was 
ilain before the walls of Rome, on the 6th of May^ 1527. He was 
the firfl that mounted the breach. 

Thefc ver£bs were wrote on his death, 

Unum, B,0 R B O N I O votum fuit arma ferenti, 
Vinccfe vcl lAorieri donat utrumque Deus. 

His foldiers, by whom he was idolized, having facked the city, con^ 
veyed his body to Gaette, and raiiSbd a monument in the chape) where 
it was depofited. The council of Trent ordered it fhould h^ dug mp^ 
probably, becaufe the church does not permit refiAancQ to the pope's 
authori^, even when he goes to war as a temporal prince ! The body 
of the conftable de Bourbon was thrown near the gate of the caftle of 
Gaette, and the humanity of a Frendb officer of the garriipn encloied 
it in a glafs cafe. In the year 1660 it was undecayed: habited in a 
robe of green velvet, trimmed with gold lace, in a ftanding attitude, 
booted and leaning on a general's fta^ Ibid«MK 

From the windows of this houfe, which, as I obferved, belonged to 
the conftable de Bourbon, Charles IX. became an aAor in the bloody 
tragedy on St. Bartholomew's day. Firing with a long ^un upon thofe 
Huguenots who tried to fwim over the river to the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main. — The Pont Neuf was not then built. 

In the Orangerie at Verfailles they fhew an orange tree* faid to have 
been the conftable's; which ftill retains the name. 

♦ DES BOURDONNOIS STREET. LS S* 

P I G A N I O L, in his dcfcciptionof Paris, declares thaf Gaul- ^^^^ 
tier and Dupre, two iilk mercers, atlhe iign of the golden crown, af- Bourdon, 
fured him they had traditional authority for believing that Philip the 
Fair, in the y^ar 1 280, lived in their .hou£e. Nor are they fingular^ 
fays Piganiol, in this opinion. But there is a miflake in the perfon* 
It was not Philip the Fair, but Philip, dulse of Orleans, brother to 
king John, who bought this houfe in 1391, for 'f two thoufandf Ne^r 
franks. Seven years after it was the property of Preux Gui de la ^^^ ^^^^« 
TrcmouiUe. ^J^J^^ 

Bout du Monde Street, (or the WorWs E^td.J 

THE derivation of this name was from ^Jign reprefenting a buck, 
;a duck^ and a globe. Several ftreets have borrowed their name from 
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Jigns'y the ordiography frequently bec6mes corrupt, but feldom» lifce 
diis, conveys a different fenfe. 

De LA B U C H E R I E S T R R,fi T. 

THE College of Phyfic is in this ftreet, and founded in 1472, or 
thereabouts. The profeflbrs of this fcience in ancient times were 
priefts under a vow of celibacy. When cardinal d' Efloutcville under- 
took to reforni the Univerfity, in 1452, the fcholars prefied him 
fo earneftly; and reprefentcd the temptations they were perpetually 
cxpofed to in fuch* lively colours, that they obfained permiflion to 
marry. 

The difleAion of human bodies was deemed facrilegious in the time 
of Francis I. The phyficians of that and the preceding ages muft; 
have been left fcientific- than in the prefcnt; they were almofl totally 
ignorant- of anatomy : Did tnankind die fatter, or not ? 

There are inftances of men, who have been fuperftitious" enough ta 
make their will, becaufe they dreamed of a doctor;, interpreting it an 
infallible prefegc of death! 

T'he C E L E S T I N S Q^U A Y. 

THE Hotel St. Paul was eredled by Charles the V, and peculi- 
arly caculated for the celebration of magnificent entertainments and 
diverfions^ ,as an ediA of July 1364, fully cxprefles. The banquet- 
ing houfe and gardens covered all the fpace between St. Anthony's 
ftreet and the river, extending likewife from the folle to the parochial 
church of St. PauU fo that the Baftille and the monattery of the Ce- 
leftins appeared to ftand within the enclofure. In the ilyle of architec- 
ture of that age this building was adorned hith heavy turrets, which 
werfc thought to add an air of grandeur and magnificence. Whilft the 
gardens, inftead of being decorated with evergreens and flowering 
fhrubs, were enriched with pears, plumbs, cherries and vines. Nar-^ 
row ihady walks and g-ay alcoves varied the fcenet lavender and 
rofemary, peas and beans, were fcattexec^ profufely in every quarter. 
A beautiful arbour, one of the chief cmbellifliments of thefe gardens,, 
gave its name to the ftpeet de Beautreilksi as a chexry grove did to that 
of La Cerifaie. The fides of the lower courts of the palace were lin- 
ed with dove-cotes,, and partitions for poultry,, which the farmers, of 
the king's eftates and domains were obliged to furnifli : here they were 
fatted for bis majefty's table and thoie of the officers of his houfehold. 
The cielings and cornices of the ftate apartments were ornamented with^ 
'Eleur de I^s made of gilded tin : and between the fmall iron bars of the 
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windows was a wire lattice, to prevent the pigeons from laying their 
-ordure in the chambers. The furniture coniifled of glafles, painted in 
a variety of colours, reprefenting male ^nd female faints, encircled 
with coats of arms, and devices, in the manner of windows in old 
churches* A frugal diftribution of arm-chairs, covered with red lea* 
ther and filk fringe, were refcrved for his majefty : the reft of the feats 
were ftools, forms', and benches. 

The French had an old hoibitable cuftom of giving their fiivourite 
.guefts a fhare in their bedi wnich was immoderately large. Thofe 
beds often or twelve feetfquare were called couches, and thofe of only 
half the dimeniions couchettes. Charles ¥• ufually dined at about 
.eleven, and fupped at feven \ the whole court went to bed at nine ia 
winter, and ten in fummer. " To prevent any idle thoughts or con- 
** verfation at table, fays Chriftiern Pifan, it was an ancient aad lau- 
dable pradiice for the queen to appoint fome perfon of prudence and 
experience to entertain the company with fayingsand actions of il* 
luftrious heroes, or philofophers, eminent for piety and virtue* " 
The fafhion of embroidering atchievements on the ladies garments 
took its rife in. the reign of Charles V. and lafted near a century* 
They wore their hufbands arms on the right fide, and their own oa 
the left* 

The grand front, and approach to the Hotel St. Paul, was next the 
river; between the church, and the monaftery* 

From the year 1 5 1 9^ the detached buildings belonging to the palace 
were fold by Francis I. and as Charles VII, and VIII, Louis XI, and 
XII, had deferted it for the palace des Tourndles, r the whole was fold 
to different perfons in, 1 551, who began to . divide that large tra<9: of 
ground into the ftreets we fee at prefent. , 

DU CHAUME STREE T. 

A T the time Charles de Blois was at war with the earl of Montfort 
for the fiicceflion of the dutchy of Brettony, Philip de Valois, whointkc 
was uncle to Charles, gave orders for beheading .Oliver, Sieur de Clif- market at 
fon, the third of that name, and fome otiier gentlerhen of Brettony, Ql^ ^f^"! . 3^"^' 
a very flight fufpicion of iheir holding intelligence with England and 
the earl of Montfort. .The firft ftep taken by the widow of ClifTon, 
Jane de Belleville, was the private removal of her fon, about twelve 
years old, whom (he fent to London : and when her apprehenfions in 
regard to his fafety were at eafe, (he fold her jewels, fitted out three 
^rmed vefTels and turned py rate 5 revenging her huflband's death on all 
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the French, ihc encountered. This new corfair mjide fome defcents 
on the coaft of Normandy, ftorming the caftles in her way. The in- 
habitants of that province faw more than once in their flaming valleys, 
the moft beautiful woman in Europe, holding a fword in one hand, 
and brandifhing a torch in the other, wade through carnage, and 
view with exultation all the horrours of war. 

When the young Cliflbn was capable of bearing arms, his firfl: ex- 
ploits proclaimed what he would one day be. The point of a lance 
which extinguiflied the fight of one of his eyes at the battle of Auray, 
could not extinguiih his martial ardour! " It was wonderful to fee 
him dart like a flafli of lightning into the midft of the battle, his pike 
in his hand, overwhelming, and bearing down to the right and left 
all who oppofed his pafifage. " The fuccefs of that famous day which 
decided the dutchy of Bretagne in favour of the young eaii of Mont- 
fort, was partly owing to his valour. Some time after he embroiled 
himielf with tnat noble> who had given the cafUe of Gavre to the re- 
nowed John Chandos. The devil take me, my lord, faid Cliflbn to 
him, if I ever allow an Engliihman to be my neighbour, and imme- 
diately fet fire M the cafUe, not leaving one ftone upon another. In- 
depcndantly of his pretentions to the caftle of Gavre, he could not 
* ^^^'^ help confefling, that though he had been educated in * England, his 
^*the*^n^^ national antipathy was infurmountable. A prejudice very common,, 
of the butch- not to fay natural, to the inhabitants of Brettony. Charles V. did not. 
7er ri^iig^^**l^^^"g advantage of this difguft, to invite him to his court. He pre^^ 
thm^qaiter Tented him, on the 15 of Auguft I37i» with four thoufand Uvres to 
Pro purchafca honfe at Paris, called' according to Sauval, TAe great -f 

whence ^imber-yurd of tbt, ^efopk. In my opinion it was rather the name of 
Q^s the a piece of ground which Cliflon built a houfe upoti,: which is ftill 
gwi4 Chsm- remaining, and xonilitirtes that part of the Hotel de Soubife, next 
tier, Chaumelcreet. 

^j Froiflard, a cotemporary biftorian, relates that Charles V. fome days 

* ^^' before his death, fcnt for the dukes of Berry, * Burgundy, and Bour- 
bon,, and ipoke to them as follows; *' My brothers in-law, I am 
^^ fully convinced that according to the laws of nature I have not 
J Charles VI.** Ipng to Eve. I therefore recommend my fon t Charles to your 
'•* care; behave to him as good uncles ought to their nephew. Let 
** his coronation fucceed my death as foon as poflible; and (hew your 
*' loyalty to him by your wife counfel. My whole confidence is pla- 
*^ ced in you: the boy is young, ahd full of levity; and will have 
<* great occafion to be conduced ind xKrcilcd^ An aftrolog^r,. 

" whon^ - 
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** whom I hm long confolted^ alTaresine that in his youth he will .tie 
'•^ invohred in great difiicultiefi^ and be furroundcd with great and perilous 
•* adventures. I*havercflc<acd very feriouily on this fubjedt, and canr 
^« not find from whence the ftorm fhooild arife unlef$ from the fide of 
<♦- Flanders; for, God be praiied^ the frontiers of our kingdom are in 
<c good condition. The duke of Brittany is thoughtfuU cunnings and. 
'^ wifteady; and has always had a heart more Englifii than French. 
"- This makes it neceffary that you ftudy to prcferve the»affedion of the 
** nobles, and of the confiderable towns; as a means to counterwork 
" his ambiguous deli^ns., I am well fatisfied with the Bretons: they 
" always ferved me faithfully, and alTifted me in defending ray kingi- 
*^^ dom againft my enemies. Therefore create the Sicur Clifibn, con- 
♦* ^aUe; for, all things confidered, I fee no one proper for .that com- 
•* mand but himfelf . /' 

The juftioe this >great prince rendered to the Bretons was verysmiich 
their due. The Englifh were in poffeffion of Perigord, XAiatonge, . 
Rouargue, Zimoufin, Angoumoirs, Poitou, Anjou, and Maipe. 
They were difpoffefled of adl.thefe provinces by Dugncfcjin, Clifibn, 
andde Rieux. And at the.attack oi every d^, or f^aftle, the troops of 
Brittany were always diftinguilhed. In. regard to. their (U»ke> whoia 
France had everoppjofed, and who was indebted <»ly fp his brother in 
law the king of Englanc far ti»e. ad vantages j]ie obtained ov«r i^r/?i^ of 
Bhis^ it was natural enMigh ^at: ^^ hi^ hei^t (hpudd be msfif^ Sngli^ 
than French. *' But ^' his ambiguous d«figss'' w(re frui(lrfitfd; W 
when, in. 1372^, be introduced i^nne £ngli& troops into th$duichy>. 
the nobles immediately appeared in arms, «od publiibed a d^cl^atipn^ 
that though they had fwocn allegiance and fidelity to him> they thought 
themielves abfolved from their oath wheoftver he . entered into alliance, 
with the enemies of FraiKe, their mother country. In carrying on the 
war againftdieir duke thlcy forced him to fly to London for protection. 
It'is:certain that Charles V. (taking advantage of this circumilancc) 
wanted to annex the datchy of Brittany to his crbwii. j^ut tfa^ fame np- 
bles opppfed his intention: : reiaftooftrating to him, '^ that as Brittany 
was not original^ an appendage to France, it could not ppffibly be liable. 
to cQn£ication. That they never ^ifaould have takiwarms againft their 
duke, but to oblige him to banifh foreign forces > ,gnd had never pre*- 
tended to the leaft right of depriving hini of hia inheritance. . On the 
contraiy their failh was pledged to. preferve it ito. htm ^ and they would 
Iked tbie laft drop of their blood to defend t hi rights of their country. *^ ' 
Tim i¥tblk^ diea entered into ab adbciation ; the^f purfg<c.d the moib^ 
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proper meafures; rejefted with indignation the infinuations of fomc 
wretches amongft them who pretended to efpoufe the intereft of their 
country only to betray it; oppofed the invafionsof the French with fuch 
courage and magnanimity, that Duguefclin and CliiTon made noiigure 
in this expedition. The king of France entrufted them with the com- 
mand of the troops in Brittany but they were unable to execute any 
important enterprize; and were obliged to retire, attended only with 
the ignominy of being regarded with horrour by a country that manv 
years thought it her glory to have given them birth. It appears, by 
Froiffard's account, the Bretons had not loll the king's favour: his lalfc 
orders were to make peace with them, on condition that their duke, 
whom they had recalled, renewed his homage to the crown of 
-France, and renounced the Englifh alliance, which was accordingly 
agreed to. 

I (hall conclude this article with fome more particulars relative to 
the Hotel de CliiTon. This houfe, fays Pafquier, the Parifians made 
a prefent of to the conftable of that name, at the time he received or- 
ders to puni(h a fedition in 1383. He adds, that the gold M. Ms. 
with a crown over them, upoji the walls, fignify the word mercy: 
and that the Hotel de CliiTon, and the Hotel de la Mifericorde were fy- 
nonymous appellations. 
Hiftojre gi. Pafquieris miilaken, for Charles V. gave CliiTon in the yeftr i37i> 
Tieaio^iqut four thoufaud livres to buy this houfe; and if it afterwards acquired the 
:r. 6^"** name of the Hotel de la Mif<f ricorde, it was from the Parifians running 
thither to petition for mercy: the confequence of which was, that CliiTon 
interceded for them; falling onhiis knees to the king in the court of the 
palace, to obtain their pardon, as all writers mention. As to the M. M. 
and the crown, this was a military ornament in houfes, repFefenting a 
certain kind of hanger, called mifdricordey with which the ancient knights 
ufed to give the finifhing ftroke to their enemies, after they were van- 
qui(hcd. Francis de Guife purchafed this houfe, changing its name 
to the Hotel de Guife i and his fon Henry, furnamed * le BaldfrJ^ who 
wanted to have made a n>onk of Henry III, and wilh his brother the 
cardinal was killed at Blois, refided in it. Walking one day in a gallery 
adorned by CliiTon with hiilorkal paintings, reprefenting the principal 
anions of his own life and thofe of Duguefclin, " I always regard 
Duguefclin with peculiar pleafure, faid the duke, his was the glory to 
t BonPe- dethrone a -f* tyrant 1 *' That tyrant was not his king! replied le 
clmT^ ^^ Senefchal 

* Balafre (flafhed, gaihed,.) fo called from the nambcr ofwQuiids received iind /cicatrized 
in his face in battle. 
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Senefchal * boldly. His father was that John Ic Sencfchal, gentleman 

of the bedchamber to Francis I. who obfcrving a mufquet levelled at • Carcado.. 

the king, defended him with his body, and was killed on the fpot. 

In 1697, Francis de Rahan Soubife bought the Hotel de Guife, which 

he greatly enlarged and embelliflied : Amongft other improvements he 

added the Periftyle of double columns round the court. 

STREET t DE LA; CULTURE, St. Catherine. +Xw"''^ 

THE duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. was very fond of g[^"JJ^^ J^" 
a jewefs whom he vifited with great fecrecy. Having fome reafon to thc^lfgious 
fufoeft that his chamberlain and favourite, Peter de Craon, lord of^f that order*. 
SaaU and Ferte Bernard, had diverted the dutchefs his wife with the 
particulars of this intrigue, he difmifled him from his court in the 
moft mortifying manner. Craon imputed his dilgrace partly to the 
influence of the conftable Cliflbn. Refolving on revenge, he waited at 
the corner of this ftreet on the 13 th or 14th of June i39i> when, 
feeing him coming towards his houle, almofl unattended, he fell up- 
on him with a party of twenty ruffians. Cliflbn made a brave defence,. 
though he had no other arms but a fmall hanger : wounded in three 
places, he at length fell from his horfe, into a houfe whofe door hap- 
pened to be half open. The news of this aflfaflination was carried im- 
mediately to the king who was jufl: ftepping into bed. ** He wrapped 
himfelf in his great coat, had his flioes buckled on, and ran to ther 
hoafe where he was told his confl:able was murthered. '* The king 
found him in a baker's fliop, weltering in his blood: when his wounds 
on examination were not found dangerous, Charles faid to him, "Con- 
ftable, as this vile attempt is unparalleled fo ihall be its reparation. '' 

The next day CjiflTon was reported to have made his will; and great 
clamours arofc on his difpofing of feventeen hundred thoufand livres. 
Let it be obferved in his defence, that in five and twenty years attach- 
ment to the interefl of France, he fought, and conquered the Engliih 
in every engisigcment. He gained the famous battle of Rofebec, and 
chafUfed the Flemifli troops. For twelve years he had enjoyed the ap- 
pointments and pay of conflable of France, and befides was very, rich 
in eflates, domains, and cafHes, inherited from his anceflors inBrito- ' 
ny and Poitou ! ^ But in every age the world fevercly cenfures a general; , 
oraminifler, however important the fervices he has rendered hrs coun- 
try may have been, if he leaves behind him more than a moderate for- - 
.tunp; ■ Yet their iaccumujations are almofl always lefs confiderable than- 

E 2' thoiJt. 
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thoie of an obicure pcribn^ whofc tendency leads him to employ liiiih* 
felf about a fcore of years ia gathering part of the king^s Kvenues* 

Th CI ME T f E.R E for Church-yard) of St. JOHN. 

clon was a THE ppffcfTions of * Petcr de Craon were all forfeited; his houfc 
defccndant of pulled down; and the ground it flood upon given to the parilh of St, 
Cottnt ofNc- J^^^ for a burial ground. It has been nnce converted into a market. 
vers, and Craon Obtained his pardon in i395t at the interceffion of the king of 
,Adciieof England, and became a reclufc. It appears that in making his cfcapc 
daughter ^^ter hls attempt o;i ClifTon, he was terrified with the apprehenfioa of 
to king Ro- being taken and put to death without confeflion. And that, like a 
houfehas * good Chriflian ! when he returned to court, he remembered his fear, 
been long ex- and folicited the king (Charles VL) fo flrongly that he at length pub- 
aiu^. liflbed a declaration bearing date the 12th of February 1396, by which 

the cuHom of refuiing confefTion to condemned criminals was abolifh- 

ed. In the preceding reign Philip de Maizieres, as compaflionate as 

Craon for the wicked, had ineffedlually folicited a like declaration : 

The prefident of the council, fays he in one of his works, was fo 

obftinately intoxicated with error^ as well as feveral other counfel- 

•LeSongc du<« lors, that it would have been eafier to turn the wheels of a mill 

liv ^fc"68. ** ag^'^A ^^^ courfe of the flream than to perfuade them to change 

** their opinion. " Undoubtedly the prefident and thofe •* feveral 

other counfellors" believed^ ^andwith reafon) that the refufal of con- 
feflion was one of the flrongeu barriers againfl crimes. 

I have remarked that in thofe ages when letters had not yet foftened 
the manners of mankind, the execution of criminals was a ipe<fbi- 
cle exhibited with a kind of parade, and frequently made a day of 
feflivity. 

It was common (fays Montfaucon) t6 oblige thofe who were led to 
execution to refl at fome particular places : the court of the hofpital of 
Filles Dieu was one. Here they were ferved with a glafs of wine and 
three pieces of holy bread: this collation was fliled /i6^ prifiners lafi 
morfely which if he eat with a keen appetite, was .a good augury fbr bos 
foul. James d' Armagnac, duke of Nemours and la Marche, already 
mentioned to have been executed for Mgh treafon in the reign of 
Louis XL Augufl 4, 1477, ^^^ conduced to this court, from the 
Baflille; mounted on a horfe capariibned with black cloth. The apart* 
t A colour inent in the fifh-market, where he was to reft, was hung with -^ FerJe 
^andgre'en. ^^ ^^^g^f ^^^ fprinkled with vinegar and burnt Geneva, ta take out the 

fifbyfmell. .During the time of confeifion, his judges had a repafl of 

twelve 
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t^i)e pints of mne, t^bite Itead and pears : and after this ceremotiy, 
he was led to the icaffbld through a gallery purpofely eredled, where 
the minute Circumftam:e of a ftofTed cu£hioA for him to kneel on was 
not forgotten. The exegutioner, after dipping the head into a tub of 
cold water, difplayed it to the populace. The melancholy fcene was. 
terminated by a proceffion of a hundred and fifty cordeliers, with light- 
ed torches, bearing an open coffin, in which the head and *tr unk of thjsi 
unfortunate duke de Nemours were placed : they then proceeded to 
their monaftery finging a folemn dirge, firil receiving a fum of money 
for his interment. 

(Reg. du Piurlement) (Comptedu Domaine de Paris 1478^) 

* COQUETIERE, e^rCOQJJILLIERE STREET, fei&*'g, 

THE workmen employed m repairing Mr. Berricif's hoafe, which ^^^j^^* 
ilandsnear the end of this ilreet, on the fide next St. Euftatius, fowid m^ket hert; 
in digging 1 1 feet deep in the garden, the foundation of an anoient <^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
edifice ; and, amongft the ruins of an old tower, they met with a buft Pc\cr c^^^ 
of antique bronze, a little larger than the life. Whether this head was Here a cmzeh 
defigned for Cybcle, Ifis, or Uie goddefs -f- Lutetia, antiquarians are i^^'J^^^ 
not agreed. The hexagonal tower with wh^db it is crowaed, the com* 1269. 
mon lymbol of Cybele, appears to Monfieur Moreau die Maubour a coft- . mj^ ,^^ 
vincing proof of its being a head of that godde&. Cybele certainly cation^fci-* 
was held in great veneration by the Gauls; and whenever they thought ^^^ ^* " 
their harveft in danger, they always placed her ilatue in a car drawn by thS'of ^^r* 
oxen; leading it round their corn-fields and vineyards; the people ruu tais, 
ning before it finging aad dancing; and the principal magiftrates fol- 
lowing, barefooted. 

Tie CORDELIERS STREET. 

GILLES DAUPHIN, fuperior of theii' order, in cenfidcr- 
ationof fome advantages granted them by the parliament of Paris, fent 
a pvmifiion in the year 1503,, to the prefidents, counfellors, and re- 
gifters to bury in the habit of Cordeliers. The next yew the provoil^ Hift, Ecci«. 
flieriffs, and principal officers of the city were indulged v*ith the fame^*^ Choif^, 
mark of favour. Such a pertmffion is not to be regarded noeroly as aReht. de^ 
piece of politenefs, if the faiA is true that St..Frapci$ mak^s his die jceitt ^^^^^'* 
into.purgatory regularly once a year, to draw out the fouls of thofe who 
are buried in the habit of his order I 

L* Btoile tells a ftory in his menQioirs for the year j 577, ** of a veiy 
^< beautiful girl, drcft isi nMs^'s cloath^^ who called herfelf Anthony, 
^ - ' " ■** and 
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" and was difcovercd, and feized in the convent of the Cordeliers, 
Friar Jaques Berfon was one of the perfons (he wlited upon, who 
went by the name of the Child of Paris, and tlie Cordelier with 
*^ the fine hand. Thefe reverend fathers unanimoufly declared 
they really thought her a boy! a declaration agreeable to their con- 
fcientious regard to truth. As to this female Ganymede, flie was 
difcharged after fufFering the lalh; a great injury to the purity of 
this decent perfon, who faid (he was a married woman, led by devoti- 
*^ on to be the fervant of thefe good monks ten or twelve years, among 
** whom fhe had never had occafion to be alarmed for her honour. '*. 
Womren have fometimes mighty odd fits of devotion ! though ppiTibly 
£he might hope by this means to avoid (laying long in purgatory. 

St. Croix de la Bretonnerie Street. 

THIS quarter of the city, in St. Louis's reign, had only a few 
hou(es, fcattered and remote from each other. One of thefe was oc^ 
cupied by Renaud de Brehan, vifcount dc Podoure and de L' Ifle. In 
1225 he married the daughter of Llewellyn, prince of wales, and came 
to Paris to conduct fome fecrct negotiation againft England. On the 
Friday or Saturday night in Pa(!ion week, 1228, five Englishmen en- 
tered his orchard^ trcatnig him .with defiance and infult. He had 
only his chaplain with him, and one domeftick, but they feconded him, 
fo well that three of the EngH(hmcn were (lain, and the other two 
made their efcape. The chaplain died of his wounds the next day 3 
and Brehan, before he left Paris, purchafed the houfe and orchard, 
and gave them to his faithful domeftick Galleran. The name ctf Bri^ 
tons-field given to the orchard or garden in memory of this combat, 
became, that of the whole ftreet> which it retained till the clofe of the 
thirteenth century .^ 

St. D E N I S's S T R E E T, ^W G a T E. 

T H B kings and queens always made their publick entry thrpugh 
thd gate of St. Denis. All the ftreets leading to> Notre Dame- W£re 
adorned with' tapeftry, and generally covered with an awning of fiik 
or t camblet. Fountiains of perfumed water fcented the air : others 
ran with mead, wine^ and mirlk. The deputies of the fix trading comr^ 
panies carried the canopy* of (^ato; followed by the companies of arti-t 
iicers, dre(t in proper charafters, / * toperfonate the feven deadly fins. 
^ And the feven virtues, failh» hope, and chiarity^ jiUlice, prudence, 
^ fortitude and tempepance : Thefe were foUawed by death, pufga- 

*• tory. 
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♦^ tory, Hell and Paradife,** all mounted on fumptuous horfes. At pro- 
per diftanccs, theatres were ercfted, wberepantomime-adlors, withinr**°"^'*'^^* 
terludes of aiufick entertained the people with epiibdcs from the old and J®^ ChcM. 
new teftament. As ** Abraham offering up his f6n Ifaac* The com- 
' bat of David and Goliah. Balaam's afsreafoning with the prophet. 
* The Angels annunciation to the fhepherds of tne birth of Chrift, 
with the adoration hynui, &c. ** 
Froiffard fays> that when Ifabella of Bavaria made her entry at 
the * Painter's-Gate, in St. Denis fti-eet, ^ an arch was cteSted, re-* Almofttip*^ 
prefenting an azure Iky, richly fpangled wi^h ftars, and vari^atedP?*^*-^™* 
clouds, furrounding God, the Father, Son, ^nd Holy Grhoft, cn- 
thorned in glory. Little children of the choir, under the appearance 
of angels, fung foft and fweet airs from this imaginaty Heaveh. 
And as the queen paft in an open car under the gate of t^aradif^^ 
two of the Angels defcended, bearing a very fplendid crown of 
«' gold, enriched with gems, and placing it gently on her majefty's brow 
«* fung thefe verfes '* 

Lady, girt with lillies fak. 

Queen of Paradife you arc, 
** Of France, and all hsneatk the ikiesi 
** We now return to Paradife. 

Charles VL (as Juvenal des Urfins writes) was curious to fee this ce- 
remony; and addreffing himfelf to his favowitc, *' Savoifi, fays the king, 
** I beg you will mount my heft horfe, and I will get up behind; -wfe 
will difguife ourfelves in fuch a manner it (hall be impoflible to 
know US; and we will have a full view of my wife when (he enters 
the city !—— Accordingly they went through back ftreets and 
lanes, till they got to the Cbateletj at the hour the queen was 
to pafs by. The croud was very great, and a number of feijeants 
with great ftafFs to keep off the mob, deah their "blows to the right 
and left very freely. Every time the king and Savoiii tried to get 
*« iiear, the fcrjeants, who little fufjpeAed who they were, beat them 
away with their ftafFs. Several of the blows alighted lieavily on his 
majefty's ihculders; and that evening, before the ladies of the 
court, was the thing related; and they made themfeJves very merry 
about it, the king himfelf jefting heartily upon the beating he had 
undergone. " 

On the following day the citizens of Paris, as was cuftomary on FroiflJurtU 
fuch OGcalions^ went with magnificent prcfents to Charles VI. and 

prefcntirrg 
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prefentiBg theiji upon their knee, faid to him, " Mod dear and hcble 
*^ Sire, your citizens of Paris prcfent your majefty 'with thcfc jewels/* 

Ceremonial ^^^fi ^^^^ '^^fi^ of gold. ***. Gramcrcy! faid the king, they are rich 

frauds.. * and precious! ' They then waited upon the queen, to-whom they de- 
puted a bear, and a unicorn, to oiFer eifts in their tiame, ftill more 
coftjy^.. Nothing, in thofe times, ^vas thought fo ingetiious as the in- 
ycntioa of fuch kind of mafquerade fliows: • Nor was thislJie firft, or 
the iaft, public iblemnity, that cities have chofen brutes for their 
repr^fentatives! ^ ' 

The entry of Louis XI. was accompanied with a well imagined, and 
vety pleafingdefign. ** At the Fountain of Ponceau, a groupe of pret- 
Ty girls appeared in the attitude of Syrens, ' Their lovely bofoms 

MaliogTf,^ 'with no other covering than their auburn locks; finging litde ibnnets.. 

^. w». . -and piftoral dialogues compofefl for the occafion. " 

When Queen Anne cjf Brittany made iicr proceffion they carried 
fhelr a«renti€m to the minuteft particulars. I Cbt^got to obferve that in 
all thefe ceremonies the popular cry of joy and acclamation was not ion'g. 
live the king^ or ^uf m^ ^'as it' now is, but Noel! N^U that is, our. 
wishes are accoppliUied. 

Stweet of the PkiEffTs ^Christianity, in the 

Fauxbourg St. Victor. 

T H £.1 K haufe and the whole Areet were formerly known- hy 
0ffi .fiame of the jftemi JkJdi from a tradition that ^aj Chilper ic L 
IbroMd a «ircu0 there in 57^7. It is well known that amongil the aor 
tt4mt*R«n||U»« theCkcuf was a place appropriated to pubhc gam€;s, 
l^tieulgf]^ ihe-chariotg and hocfe race* The ^rena was that part of 
tl>e Cificus 4ei|iiMidfor tiiexombats of eladiators, and of wild beafb. It 
jwos a fiMTOttute diverfio&of Pepin the Short to fee a battle between lion^ 
«nd bulls. And Philip c£ Valois bought a men^agerie in Proid- man-r 
4teau A^eet^ near the Louvre^ coniiiUng of lions, bears, and bulbi 
. . adjoining 

. ft) Chitjperic (who is little ^ken of but in regard to his wife Fredegonde) was ia monarch 
^f a very fingujar caft; if the deurription left us by Gregory dc Tours is juft. He believed him- 
iUfa^eat Theologjaiu and publiihed m edi£l forbaddtog any of his ^bj^Els for the future to 
W^t vfe of the wo^s Trinity or Ferfonsy in fpeaking of the Deity; . faying it degraded the diviae 
Maiefty to {peak of it in,jthe fame terms we do of men. He piqued himfelf alio on being a poet 
%sA% very learned grammarian. He added to the alphabet ufed in his nmCy £Mir chaxafters . 
which, feverally» exprefltpd certain words, compofcd of different letters. Thefe additional cha- 
ta^ecs were the Greek omfga^ tfi, xeta, and pi. Orders were diipatched to all the provinces to cor- ^ 
»pa theold authors, conformably to this orthography; and to teach it in the fchopls. The ancient or- , 
4hogr2^y had its Mart3m : .and two fchool-mafters in particv^^r,. rather chofe to lofe, iheir ears 
tbfta adapt tl^p. Qew». which. W4^ of no longer duration than thct^life of Chflperic. 

CGrig. f^rc/h. Hifi. Lit. j.^ 
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nd^ainiiig to ibe Hotel 9t» Ptel wat ike * Lions To^7^er; ^ ftrect Imilt^ 

apon the fpdt ftifl tttum die name. Ltcu^^' 

' V Etoile fitjrs, ^' that in the year i583> Henry HL after perforin^ 

4^ ing his Baiter devotions aft tlftc monaflety of Bom^liomaRe^ (ov good 

«^ men) returned to the Louvre, and had his coUedion of wild beafts 

^ fliQt, owing to his dreMniiiff they &ad d^oured hrni. Adreami^ 

«« which feemed to poitend mat the furious beafts of the League, 

^' would rufh with ferocious violence on this unhappy prihce and his 

•• people. 

The manners of die modems are fo different^ that we no longer 
d plealure in iceing animak deftroy eaeh other: and if our princes 
ftill We . lions and tygeus in their menaeeries> they are only kept as 
rarities. Yet, without delighting in fuch crud paflnn0s» Wearecbr^ 
tainly as brave as the Romans. 

La Vtelle for Old) Drafbry Street. 

A T , the cornei: of this ftrect ftood the houfe of that execrable 
John Chfttel who attempted the life of Henry IV. and wounded him 
with a knile in the upper lip, on Tuefday December iy, . 1 594. T^he 
fpace where the houfe ftood, which was razed to the ground^ is^ npw 
the little fquare before the great gate of the palace. An obdifk y/a^ 
erected withfome infcriptions, which was taken down in 1605. 

Extrad: of a letter^ 01 Henry IV • fent to the principal dties qjT 
France immediately after Chatel's attempt. 

^' We had not been more &an an hour in Paris, after our journe^ir 
^' from Picardy, and wer^ftill in boots; furrounded by our coufins thq 
'^ prince of Conti, the counts of Soiflbns and St. Faul, with' thirty or 
** forty of the principal lords and gentlemen of our court: turning 
'^ to receive the compliments of die Sieurs de Ragni, and de 
'^ Montig^i, a young boy called John Chitel, little, and not above. 
«^ nineteen years old, having entered our apartment with the company- 
^^ unobferved^ made an attempt to ftab us in the body as we ftooped to 
<^ raife the Sieurs de Ragni and de Montigni: but mifting his aim we 
'* r«$»ived the wound on the right fide of the upper lip; which the 
•^ knife cut through^ with thelbfsofa tooth. --'--•Prtdfed be God! 
^^ the pain* was fo. incooiideraBle that it did not hafteit our ufuai hour 
*« of retmng. 

>' Bjr MM«ti<:l9' in* tlM - iji«citdg)|fories!,o£ J^n Chfttel if appearfe^ tfiat 
•|lie»-^fiokilM«Mrti^ tiiQpn&eBt of tl» Mdncil.examined. cata&Alyft 
i0to>|el|vfiiotl«iite'fi>r ilii8^fl£tioti« ond'-mildb' notdoubt of hie Iwig-art'. 
agC9t, armed at all points by faaatacifm. 

E (Qacftion) . 
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f(QtteftioD} «« Viho gzvc him liic jfgnus Dei, the relicksofOurLa- 
^^ dy's (hift» and the beads he wore round his neck? And if he had not 
^^ been perfuaded to aifaiiinate the king from a prefUmption that thefe 
^ would render him invukierable^ and that no accident could befal 
^•him?'' 

(Anfwer) "* The Agnus Dei, and the relicks of Our Lady's 
^^ fhift were given him by his mother; and the beads he ftrung 
^* himfelf* " 

There were fome prefumptive circumftances againft his father^ but 
die mother and fifters were entirely innocent of the plot. He fupport- 
ed. the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, and even death itfelf; ilill 
perfifting that he never communicated his intention to any perfon^ 
and. ^^ had iiodertaken the deed of his own voluntary motion. 
(Queftion) What were his inducements to murther the king? 
(Anfwer) *' As an expiation for his fins» he believed.it incumbent 
^* onhini to do fome memorable and ufeful ad, beneficial to the Ro- 
^i€wyiv. ** man-catholic, apoftolic religion: and, having failed once» were it 
anno 1594. ** in his power, he would make a fecond attempt. *^ 

(Queftion) Did any perfon perfuade him to kill the king ? 
(Anfwer) He had heard it aiferted in many places, ^' that it ought 
'^ to be held as a true maxin> in religion, when a king was difap- 
'« proved by the pope it was laudable to kill him! an opinion ge-^ 
*' ner ally received. '* 

This wretch (poke but too much truth. It was fcarcely a year finc^ 
the minority of the ecclefiaftics, and moft of the monks taught it from 
the pulpit J at the confcflional; and in their Thefis's! 

The Sieur de Piganiol (who has only literally tranfcribed Sauval's 

antiquities of Paris) fays, " Henry IV. was wounded by Joh^n Ch^tel 

* Now be- ** in the court of the Hotel * du Bouchage, then the Hotel d ' Eftree§, 

ters^of"^ *' where the fair Gabrielle lived. '' But toe whole courfe 6f the plead- 

iheOiatory. i^gs makes it evident that this attempt was made in one of the halls 

ofthe Louvre. Befides, the Hotel du Bouchage was ntver called 

d* Eftrecs,. and at that very time Gabrielle d' Eftrees lived at the Hot^l 

de Schomberg, yet remaining in Bailleul ftreet, at the back of the 

Hotel d* Aligre, where the great council aifembles. 

Des Ecrivains for Scriveners) Street. 

NICHOLAS FLAMEL dwelt in the cbrner-houfe, be- 
tween this and Marivault ftreet. His effigy, with that of Pcrn^ his 
wife, are, according to tradition^ {till to be feen on the: door^pofts, 

with 
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with Godiic infc?:iptions, and fuppofcd hicrogiyphics. This man's 
flory is very remarkable*' 

- He was born of obfcurc parents, without wealth, snd brought up a: 
ibrivener, which is not a way of life to acquire great riches. Yeti 





thy family fallen into decay 
a girl whom diflrefs^ perhaps, had drawn into irregularity; a tradefmaa 
or artificer overburthened with children; a widow, or an orphan, 
mourning over a hufband's, or a father's grave ; thefe were the objeds of 
Flamel's munificence! He alfo endowed hofpitals , repaired churchesf 
and partly rebuilt that of Innocents. Naudc has attributed the riches of 
Flamel to the concern he had in the Jews affairs; and adds that, wheir 
they were banifhed from France, 1394, and their cftates confifcated to^ 
the crown, he was employed . to treat with their debtors; and that he 
accepted the moiety of what they owed, under promife of never dif- 
covering the fraud. Naud^ and Piganiol who alledge this faft, could 
not have advanced fo great a falfliood, had they read the declarations of 
Charles VI. relative to the expulfion of the Jews. The firft, bearing^ 
date September 1 7t I394» fets forth, that, though he had exiled them, 
for ever from his kingdom, it was not his intcntioa that their perfons 
ihould be infulted, or their wealth pillaged. He> moreover, enjoined all 
perfons who owed them any debts to pay them within a mondi, under 
penalty of forfeiting their pledges ; and fuch as had not depofited any 
pledges^ were^to fatisfy their obligations^ and cancel them before the 
expiratiop df^thatternK By another declaration^ March 2, I395>. 
four months after their baniihment, he forbids all debtors to the Jews» 
henceforth, to pay them a farthing; filences all law-fuits alreadjr 
conmienced^ giving orders to fet at liberty all perfons imprifbned oti. 
their account. And in order to put a final condufion to this aifsiir, by 
his lafl declaration of the 30th of January 1 397^ he commands the* 
provoil of Paris to burn and deftroy all fecurities made to the Jews. 
By thefe o^donnances it is demonftratiye .that fince the king himfelf 
abfolved his fubjedts fifom all debts contradted with thefe infamous 
lafurers, Flamel could, never have enriched hicofelf by threatening, 
l;^eir ckbtors with a difcovery of fraud.. 

. Several pCffons had the curiofity to dig under the floor of his cellars. 

In difibrent parts they found urns, glafs-bottles> finall vials, and cbar-*- 
<:oali! bciides fome ftone-pots filled with a certain kiod of caliuned mi- 

F a. ncral 
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Atral, as Jbeavy as riue« It is vncerum whether he wu buried at St«. 
James's of the Butchery ^ or in the vault of the Inncceots. 

Nay Paul Lticas feems even to be doubtful whether he is not yet 
^ve. He gives a ierious relation of an acquaintance he made with a 
Voyage de dcrvife iu Afia, who fpoke all languages; and did not (eem to be more 
TauiLutas dian thirty years of age^ though he had already lived above a century. 
M?ncare^^ " ^^ dcrvife (fays Lucas) informed me that Flamel was in{)oflbilion 
T. I. c. 12. ^' of the philofopher's ftone, and apprehending he (hould be confined 
^' if it was diicoveredy refolved to leave France, and found means to ac-* 
^* complifh it by fpreading a falfe report of his own and his wife's death- 
'^' The method he purfued was this^ Peroella feigned a difbmper which 
^* baffled all the art of medicine : and at the time (hewas reported to be 
^' dead, fhe was travelling on the borders of Switaserland, were (he had 
^< orders to wait for her hufband, A log of wood fupplted her place in 
^' the coffin; and that no ceremony might be omitted it was buri^ in one 
^' of diofe churches fhe had rebuilt* Flamel afterwards had recourfe 
'^ to the fame flratagem on his own account. As^old is irreiiflable, 
he found no difficulty in gaining the phyficians and clergy ; leaving 
a will properly executed, wherein he recommended to thena the care 
of laying nim in the fame grave with his wife, and ere Aing a pyra- 
mid over the place of their interment. Whilft this philofopher 
was on the road to re-join his wife^ a fecond log of wood was de- 
cent! v depofited in the tomb. From that period they have both en- 
joyed a philofophical life in various parts of the globe. I am 
their intimate friend^ and it is but three years fince I left them 
^' in India. " 

Paul Lucas was a penfioncr of Louis XIV. and ^travelled by his 
command. Reveries of this nature, not infrequently to be met with 
in the travels he publifhed, do no great honour to the minifber who ie- 
ledted and introduced him to his fovereign. 

D' Enfer (or Hell) Street, near the Luxembourg Palace.' 

St. LOUIS was fo edified by the recital of the auAere and ipc- 
culative life of the difciples of St. Bruns, that he fent for half a dozen 
of them ; and gave them a houfe, garden, and vineyard, extending as 
far as the village of Gentilli. Theie Carthufiaos had a profjpedl from 
their windows of the palace of Vauvert, built by king Robert but neg- 
leded by his fucceflbrs. They thought it a very convenient ipot for a 
monaflery, which the neighbourhood of Paris would render very 
agreeable. By the luckieft ciMncc to the world ibr'Aem^ £)me dratiODs, 

or 
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w gfaoftsj thought j»^Q(>cr to. t^kt fofk&oa of dikis old cafUe; tmible 
bowlings were heard m it; and fpe^tres feen dragging their chains. 
AmoQ^ others a green manfter appeared^ with a greit white beardil 
half maR» half ierpent^ anaed with a maiTy club, which he braiuli(hed 
in a threatening pofture ^at all travellers^ who were unfortunately ' be^ 
nighted. What could be dote ^ith a caftle fo haunted? Why 4heii^ 
coonks begged it of St. Louis who granted it with all its appurtenances 
aiid depend^uicie^ .The ghofts never more rcjCoitpd there; the name 
of flell only TttwiM to the ftreet to perpetuate the f&emo^y of the 
f iotous pranks the devils had formerly played^ 

Some etymologifts are of opinion that St* fames'^ ftreet was anct«* 
ently called Viafupirm-w or the upper way; and this» from its fitnatioh^ 
Via inferior 9 oxmfsraf the lower way. From whence hy cornxptioa 
and contra^ion it in time came to be called D* Eofer. or HeU fireet. 
Others fay thjit beegars^ robbers^ ,and excomuumcated peifons with** 
drawing into thefe little-frequeiited parts of the city, and difturbing 
the neighbourhood with perpetual outcries, oatha, qoarrelsy and- 
abufe^ they beftowed on it this diabolical appellation, 

De la Ferroneme (&r Irbnmongirs) Street. 

I T happened on Friday the i 4th of May 1 6 1 o, about four in the 
afternooiK that the entanglen^ent of t v(r6 carts obliged the coach of 
Henry IV. (^) to ftop about the middle of this ftreet,- whicH at that 
time was extreamly narrow. Ravilliac who had followed him from 
the Lou vre, ' climbed up one of the fppkes of the hind wheel, and with 
two flabs of a knife aflailinated the king, who inftahtly expir^ed. 

" It was an alionifliing thing (fays L' Etoile) that none of the lords 
" in the coach faw the pcrfon who jgave the wound! And had this 
" monftcr thrown away nis knife, \c) it probably might never have 
«* been known to whom it belonged. *' Henry was reading a letter 
from the count of SoiiTons. The duke d* EpSrnon fat oii his right 
hand; backward. The marfhals Lavardin and Roquelaurp, at the 
door on the duke's fide of the coach. At the bppofite door, next his - 
majefty, were the duke of Monbazon, and the rnarquiis de la Force/ 
Forward, iat the marquis of Mirebeau, and du Pleilis Liancourt. 

A devil, fj^s Nicholas Pafquier, appeared to Ravilliac, and faid t6 ^^^**^ **** 
him '• Go on; ftrike boldly 5 you (hall find them all blind. " This***^* 

.devil 

(i) He was goia^ to the Arfefial, anit a9 <he Aay was fine, k^tluowB back tke land^, to' 
fte the preparationB mat were making ftr 4ke qveen's grand entry. 

(r) When he was taken there came feven or eight perfons round falm with drawn fwords, .cal« 
ling ottti pnt him to death diredly» but they were pftlenrly loft in tfat oosd; 
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devil might very likely be one of tHofe perfohs who came with drawn 
fwords after he was feized, and would nav€ killed him, • 

I (hall avoid entering into a detail of conftifed circumftances that can 
determine nothing, and with which few perfbns are unacquainted, I 
only mean to give my opinion of the two guilty wretches, whofe trai- 
torous hands were armed againllone of the beft andgreateft monarchs» 
John Chatel did not exceed nineteen years of age; was educated by 
Ae Jefuits ; • and finiflicd a courfeof philofophy in their univerfity; His 
father was a tradefman, who, as appears by the examination of this un- 
happy man, indulged him in every thing; firm in his abominable prin- 
ciples; fimple, fincere, and uniform in his replies; in the ftyle of 
^ true Janafic, he was unmoved at the prefence of his judges, regard- 
ing himfelf as a martyr, and confidering the punifliment of his crime, 
as the propitiation for his- fins. After fuftaining* the torture, *' I 
^ accufe myfelf (faid this bigot to his confeflbr, with the utmoflr 
^ humility) of- difcovering fome impatience at the time I was 
•* tormented; I befeech the Lord to pardon me, and forgive my 
** perfecutors. " 

Ravilliac, at the age of thirty two» was poor; boafted of extraordi- 
nary revelations; and would rage like a madman at the very name of 
a Huguenot, He appeared a proper infirument to execute that hor- 
rible attempt which was the refult of deep premeditation. One may 
eafily perceive through thecourfe of his trial, that in him fanaticifm 
was lefs real than affe<^d. He fometimes feigned an ignorant 
ftupidity in his anfwers. *• The pope is God, (faid he) and God is 
the pope. *' At other times he would fpeak like a fenfible man, not 
jQliberwy educated* He would lie, vary in his (lory, groan and la- 
ment his misfortuncj^ of failing in [d) refolution to refift the temptati- 
ons of the 4eviL He ei^eated his judges *' not to drive his fouL 
into perdition by ihe^doknce of the torture; ** acknowledging himfelf 
guilty of an enormous crimC]^ but always averting that no perlon infti- 
^ated'him to commit it: his chief inducement for killing the king be- 
mg the aflturances he received that thi3 prince projected a war againfl 

the. 

Jburnal of {J) He declared' ht- nevcyr was out of tlie kingdoin.-*-»It was proved he had been feen at Na- 
Ht^tny IV. pies. He declared he had. never leveafed to any jpn£on whatfoever, not even in confeffion» his 
i6i6.^ Nic* mtention to Idll.thr king.— More ^^. a vear. before, the prioi; of thf AugoiUns of Mpntargis) 
Bafqniere, fpond a letter on the altar, authoriiking him to.inform the king, " tluit a ilout, red-hkired maa, 
Irttre ptf- » native of Angoul8me '' would endeavour to afiafitnate him. The prior, having confnlted with, 
toiere* t^e lioateiqiaiit^ general^ aod'tho^diirfjperfims of the city, ref<dved to fend this letter with the ver* 

kal procefi thev had made in the^-^^tir, to the chancellor^ who onfortonately negledted the in-^ 
foipiatioix. Tac legality and authenticity of tbh proof make it evident that Ravinia^ smft have 
<n^ufied fomebody with his diabolical d^fi^ . 
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the pope. Could there be a poffibilityj fay foiae periras^ that in the 
hour of torture he would forbear accufing thofe who had feduced him? 
Whether in an open manner, or privately remitting him fmall fums 
of money from time to time, by their. emiiTaries? But> perhaps he 
was conftantly buoyed up with the hope that they would fave his life; 
Befides it is a certain fad that on the firft pull of the horfes he requeft* 
ed to be unbound; that he then dilated his dying confeflioni and that 
the T^ifter took pains to write this confeilion fo illegibly that the moft, 
ikilfuL decypherers were never able to read it. 

Getman Brice declares ** that when Ravilliac was fei^ed they car- »]p^?j,^* 
ried him £rfl to the Hotel de Retz, now the Hotel de Cond^. " This'p« 21V 
would have been a long way to have carried hinu I know the prefent 
Hotel de Condid was then called de Gondi, but I alfo know that . the* 
duke of Retz, John Baptift de Gondi, had likewiie another houfe near ' 
the Louvre, * which was the place this monfter was condu^d tOk*^J^^|^^* 
Here he remained two days, chained down and guarded by. a company- 
of archers.-^*^ When he was put to the queftion in all its rigour, ; con-^ 
tinues German Brice, he confefTed things fo incredible, that the 
judges furprized and terrified, bound theni&lves by ad oath on the 
Holy Evangelifts, never to difclofe them, dreading the terrible c$))p- 
fequences that might follow. They alfo burnt the depofitions and 
the whole verbal procefs, before they quitted the apartment, fo that 
there only remained feme flight fufpicions, on which no cetjaiii judg- 
ment could ever be founded to this day. *' There is not one word of 
truth in this whole narrative! ^ For Ravilliac, at every renewal. of the* 
torture/ per fevered in denying he had anv accomplices. ^ AndiFhe did 
coiifefs things incredible, it was not till ne requeftcd to be unioofed ik- 
the firft ftretch the horfes gave. / / . ^ i ' 

' Some months after his . execution, the wife of a gentlernan, whofe 
name Was d* Ecoman, who had been ftrbngly attached- to -qufeen Mar- 
garet, accufed the marquis of Vemijeil, and the duke. (^) ^of Epernoa 
of being the authors of the king*s murther. . • ' ' -• 

" She fpoke well, fays L'Etoile, fhewed a fteadjr ;relblution in her Ann. i6iu 
". accufation, and anfwers : was armed with weighty reafon?, and vc- 
** ry fubftantial proofs, fuch as threw the judges into the tttmbil 
*' amazement. " Some judicial evidences wereftill wanting; (he was 
unable to furnifh them ; and was condemned to be fhut up between 
four walls the reft of her days. ^ » 

'a 

(^) His race is row exdn^ Ks defcendants^ as well as thofe of the dnke «f Lerma, in 
Spain, lailed no longer than the iecond generation. 1 ihall particularize under another article, 
for what reafons, and in what manner, thcfe two men plotted and conducted thi»«onfpiracy; 
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^ ' ■ ^- A dectee vKac iffiiedla Aipprcls the -irittelQ.pffOcedure. Now G«r«iftH 

fd^idu"'' ^^^» wbavesy fmjoe^^ perplexes aoatterf of iaA^ h** coafoKH^led 

tiuS' pcocaiuoc. wi^ RAvtlliac's erlmBial procels. I {faftU cooclvde 

^us ^t^eft with a parage firom SuUy's Meaioira, as it difcov^rs the 

ijauH pcecaotioa Henry IV. u&d againft thofe attena^ ts that fi> per-* 

petaaHy tbroateaedhis life. " I reccdwd adrice £ro<a Romt^ Ays 

Memdws 4e ** "^^ dnkcTof Sulfy, of a confpiracy againft hia majefty's perfim Which 

Sniii ann. '^ K did DOt thjiijc it ught to conccal, though at the Aoae tiine> I did 

^°5- *< not dunk defervcd any attention. The king wa:B of the fame ofHni- 

** o&> and £dd to me on this occafionv thar Ik was convinced* unlcfs 

. *i<. he woul4 Bcades hia life moK paijiful than! death it&lf, he iwiA: ea- 

f th«fyd>fri^|s«9l£ickinibtniatians. That thfr afttcdogert haul fooite 

*i Of:W0Oi£K«t^4 he would die by the Iward;}. otkMi iaa>coach; huf. 

M aot-otehodtntt talked ofpdfga J whkh appettted. Jk» him the eafieit 

- mediod a£ diipatcfaing bioi} fiocehe eat a great qwuni^ of fcuit» 



<* w^boM ai^ piiccaiiti(»> that uatm tho whole, be tnoti^t it beft to 
«^ cgofidB-ipkHicpiqtcdBoa oftbeiDpremo dtfpofor ^aileveatt. " 

■ tft * I^OTR L* EvEsqjJE, for Bijb9fft Far*.) 

J,SC0PL That is to fay the hilhoDs feat of 
u There were anciently nineteen lords-Juitices 
ibourgs. The tmcertain extent of their particular 
fingdifputes- in judicial proceedings, »i edi<£t was. 
ith of February ]&74» tp. incorporate and colledt 
lilices into one court called, the Chatelct. The 
, the chaf &er of Notre DaiBo, the abbot of St. 
tegraiui prior of France, the princij^l of the order 
(jf St. John, d& hatTAm, apd. th& prior of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
ftill fctaia thp ^Ivilq^ of adnunifUring juftice within their, qwn 

Adrian of Valois is of opinion that Fort 1' Eyeque is a corruption 
- c^ Four V Eveque, or the bishop's oven: and that the common baking 
hotffe, where , me. bifhop's vailals fent their breads, occupied a part of, 
thi&. building, which, is now a prifon.. 

Street, 

* FoTtl* ETCqncit now aUndof honreof.concAion, oi bridewell. All the pUyersdf tLfc 
l>rei)ch theatre were Ifttcljr fent thither for refnfiDg to ptav- in the Amoui fiegeof Calui, mtboBc. 
Jiviycaa, & member of their company, who hxd perjnrea himftlf by fweaiing he had paidjidebt 
tf^ his fu^coD, wUchit sffoziA he h^d wvcr mbc. 
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'STRfiET, DBS FossEi St. Germain. de l Auxerrois. 

. T H E R. E was a ccunmunication between, the * Hotel dc Sourdis^.BydcSoar-^ 
gind the cloiftcr of St. Germain's church. Gabriellc d ' Ei^rccs, dutchefs JJ^^*^^^^ ^ 
of Beaufort^ lived ia the deanery within the neighbourhood of the a thorough- 
LouvrOy as well as of her. aunt the marchionfifs. de Sourdis. She died on '^^* 
Eallter Eve 1599* Sauval afHrms^ that he had known fome old men 
who remembered her lying in ftate in- the great hall of the •{• dean'f t Oppofite- 
haufbi dreft in a white fattin robe, and la id upon a bed of crimfon velvet, ^^^^^^' 
embroidered with gold and filver. It feems rather improbable ^ey diurch on ^ 
(liould chufe to mdke a public fpe£tacle of a perfon whofe features were J?** i-ouvic 
fo entirely deformed by the terrible fymptoms that attended her death. 
Gabrielle had paft part of the time of Lent at Fontainebleau; but nei^ 
ther policy nor decency permitted Henry IV. to keep her with him in Journal de 
Eafler ,week* , He therefore entreated her to return to Pari s^ ^d ac-^^***^^^** 
companied her. himfelf as far as Melun. Thefc lovers, fays Sully^ 
fcemed to have a kind of prefcience that they never more fhoidd meet* 
They overwhelmed each other with careiledt tears Parting from theii* 
eyes^ whilft.the peculiar tendemefs of their e&preflions indicated a 
final adieu, t The dutchefs recommended to the king her ehildretfy. 
her domefticks, and her houfe at Monceaux. Hd liftened to her with 
eagernefsit and inftead of endeavouring to remove her apprdienfionsy 
foftened. into fympathetic forrow. They rejpeatedVy took kaVe^^ ftill 
had fgmething more to fzy, embraced anew, and yielded with reluct* 
ance to the neceffity of a feparation. Gabrielle went to lodge at the 
houfe of Zaniet, an Italiari, who had acquired a vait fortune by be- 
ing concerned ia every kind of public exa^on. This ^as he who ia 
a marriage contra^ of one of his daughters ftiltfd himfelf ^< Tuzfczain Confers de • 
lord of feventeen hundred thoufand crowns.'* ' :^ci 1. 2, 

His- pleafant, . lively difpofitton made him very agreeable to- Henry; farirchT^xJ 
who generally chofe to have, his feleA fuppers, and parties of pleafure 
at hig houie^ The dutchefs was received by her hoft with all imagina--' 
ble ttaniport; and on Maundy Thiirfday after eating heartily at dinnoi^ 
Ae went* to the church of Petit St. Anthony to hear the T^n/Ares; ^ 
whea.ihe found her head dizzy, andretumed to take a walk in Zanet'of 
garden^ after firA eating a citron^ fome fay a fallad: in an inAant (heD' AubitQe.^ 
felt her.tbroat all on fire» .and. fuch excruciating pains in her flpmach 
l^t Ihe cried . out ' **^ ' let . m<e be carried frdhi this^ houfe immediately; • 
f am. pQifoned I '" They accordingly removed her to her own houfe, . 
when? her. tocture encreafed fo violently as to .jthrow her intoJJ^^^^'^ 

G> * . c«n^- ^' 
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corrvulfionsy and flirieks fo terrible that her whole frame was. dif- 
torted; and none could behold without horrour J that face^ a few hours 
before fo beautiful! She expired about 7 o'clock on Saturday 
morning, (y) Henry IV. obliged the court to go into mourning; 
he himfelf wearing violet colour the firft week, and black the fecond. 
A writer of that time fays ** They poifoned the king's miftrefs becaufe 
^* he had taken a refolution to marry her. And in* confideratidn of 
**^ the diflurbances fuch a marriage muft have occafioned, adds this 
" courtier, it was rendering an important fervice to his majefty, and 
*< to the ftate. *' This may be ftate policy perhaps, but at the fame 
time it muft be granted, fuch fervices are more infamous than thofe 
of the hangman! Befides the generality of hiftorians do not attribute 
this (hocking death of Gabrielle to any thing more than the unhappy 
effefts which fometimes attend women when pregnant* 

DuFOUARRE STREET. 

' THE Univerfity formerly comprehended this entire ftreet: it de- 
rived its name Fouarre, (an obfolete word that iignified ftraw) from 
the great confumption of ftraw among the fcholarsi who were not 
feated on forms, but on the floor, covered with clean ftraw* Anciently, 
there were neither benches nor feats in the churches, but they were 
ftrewed with green rufhes and odoriferous herbs; efpecially at mid- 
night mafs and all grand feftivals. 

Rue Des FRANCS-BOURGEOIS au marais, 

or Freemen's Street of the Morass. 

I N -the year 1350, John RufTel and Alice his wife, built an hofpi- 
tal in this ftreet (then called des Vielles Poulies) containing twenty 
four apartments for the reception of perfons reduced to indigence. la 
141 5, their defcendants endowed it with feventy French livres per 
annum, and gave the perpetual right of nomination to the grand prior 
of France, on condition that he appointed two poor men to each alms- 
houfe; paying them thirteen-pence at their entrance, and a penny a 
week during their lives. In confideration of their inhabitants, thefe 
alms-houfes were freed from all taxes and impofts, which is the on- 
,gin of the name .of this ftreet. 

There dwelt in one of thefe houfes in the year \ 596, two beggars, 
who in their idle vocation had taken fuch pains to imitate the found of 

a 

(/) The marriage dl Hetiiy IV. with Maiy de Medids, beetn to be talked of; and as 
Zainet was afubjeftof thedtfke oif FloFence, his enemies fttfpeaed mmof a crime of which there 
never Ji^as any proof. 
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1 huntiiig horn, and the cries, of dogs, that at thirty paces diftance any 
one woidd have believed it the huntfman and. hounds in full cry. . 
The deception was ftrongeft in folitary fpots, where the rocks re-ec- 
choed and multiplied the faintefl found. In all probability thefe two* 
beggars were employed in an adventure which gained credit, . as afuper- 
natural appearance. 

If the curiofity of Henry IV. had been excited enough to have ad- 
vanced, they would undoubtedly have fhot hind;, and then. have propa- 
gated a report that, not being fincere in his converiion, the devil was 
permitted to be his murtherer. The h€t related by mofl of the cotem- 
porary hiftorians is as follows. 

** The king was hunting in the foreft of Fontainebleau when he^- Maithiwi 

* heard the barking of dogs, with the horn of the hunters atabout half ^t. '5""* 
^ a league diftance. Suddenly this found which had ieemed fo remote, 
^ was not above twenty paces from him. He commanded the count of 
^ SoifTons to ride forward full fpeed to find out the meaning of it; fup^ 

* pofing fomebody had had the prefumption to difturb the chace andiJ?!J^'^* 
^ interrupt his iport. The count accordingly fpurredliis horfe till he Henrys iv. 

* came to the place whence the found proceeded, without perceiving ^^\ ' S9?« 
^ any one: at length a gigantic black figure appeared in the thickeft.*^ 

* part of the foreft, crying out in a terrible voice, *^ ExpeS Me^ ''and 
^ inftantly vaniftied. On hearing fuch words the moft courageous m^an 
^ would have thought it raihnefs to hunt longer in a place where no*- 
^* thing was to be caught but fear. Thou^ the hunters-couldnever. 
^ repeat this circumftance without tUfe utmoft perturbation, they con- 
^ tinned to relate the adventure; which feveral of their auditors wouldl 
^ have placed amongft the fabulous legends of Merlin, had not. the. 
^ reality of it. been affirmed by fo many, eye and ear«witnefi!es as* pre* • 
^ vented all fliadow of dOubt. The neighbouring (hepherds fay a fplrit . 

* refides in this foreft, whom they ftyle the Great Hunter. Ouiers j 
^ pretend that St; Hubert foUbws the chace,, whofe hounds, are like^- 
' wife heard in others parts of this kingdom.'^ 

The Church, ^/^ St. GEN-EVIEVE. 

T H £'. train ofxardinal^ Rochefoucault's monumental robe, in this • 
church,, is. borne by. an. angel. , . It amazes me that the fame ex^ 
trava^vat^. imagination that created this pagp, inftead of carving 
him/lyalf.^aked,. ihou^^ not. have, beftowed on. him the cardinal's 
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' GxENBLLB Street, in the gaffer of' $t. Evstativs. 

•THAT hotel, where the amorous count of $oiflbns amttfcd him- 
felf in decorating the windows, walls,, and cielings with ingenious em- 
blems and derices, interlpeiied with the cyphers of Catherine of 
Navarre, fifter to Henry JV. and his own interwoven. That very 
hotel, which was afterwards the refidence of the duke of Belfegarde, 
that courtier ib amiable, fo polite! The favourite lover ofGabrielle 
D' Eftrees, of MadanK, and Mademoifelle de Guife, and of a thou*- 
fand others ? Finally that hotel, which after the death of cardinal 
Richelieu became an afylum for the mufes; where the French aca- 
demy fo long held its n>eetings; where Racine, Sarazine, and Voiture 
.aJTembkd, is at this day the Hotel des Fermes. 

Jane d' Albret, mother of Henry IV, died on the 9th of June, 1 572, 
itt the third houfe from this hotel, the fide of the ilreet next Su 
Honor^, She was forty four years old; and was ill five days. 
. Some fuiptcions of poifon arofe from a pair of fcented gloves that 
Jlen^, an Italian, had fold her; a noted villain, perfumer to Cathe- 
Cimmolog. I'ihe . de Medicis. According ta Cayet, the furgeons difcovered no 
Tymptofns of that natcire. This lady could not decently refufc appear- 
ing at Pari$~ at the nuptials of her £bn. . Befides (he had been flattered 
with aiTurances that Charles IX. meditated a war againft Philip the II. 
of Spain, (her irreconcileablc enemy) to revenge the death of Eliza- 
Jbetfa of France, his wife, whom he was reported to have poiibnedi. 
and hadaccuiedof an intru;ue mth' hi& fon, don Carlos. 

In this age, no fooh^Pdoes aprincefs enter into the fifth month of 
her pregnancy than pKyficians, furgcohs, and midwiyes aflrnne the 
management of her conmtu tion^; fcarcely will they allow her tofaunter 
outof her apartment; theeafieiT coach, and the finefl: road imaginable, 
are no fecarity againft their apprehenfiohs. Whatever inclination, 
fhe maydifcoverto:take an airing between VeriGsdlles and Fontakiebleau,- 
they remain inflexible. How different the iyilcmrjm^for^ 
when Cayet, fub-p|-eceptpr to Henry ly. tells a'ffory, . *' That Jane 
*^ d* Albr6t ted-refoMedr- to fc^W hef hufKind/ tdihe'caiflpaSgn in 
" Picvdy : oni which thtt fcii^ib«^'^tl»^l Atd^ hf« iri^ ^0^. 

provc4withchildrheihei»ldrcOni*anrf^^?' /A- atliisc^ and hfe 
would nurfe the child; whBthei< fbw or 'daughter; The priricefsi 
finding hesfeif la the mndivmonthoof hei^jiregnahcy,' fct out^ from 
Compiegne, travelled through France over the Pyrennees, andiin^ 
j6ft^^ days arrived at Pau in the,t:aAt6n of Beam. She exprefifed 

great 
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great curiofity, adds this hiftorian, to fee her father's wt7I, which 
was kept m a great gold box, to which was faftened a chain of 
*• tile fame metal, fo long that it would wind twenty ^r thirty 
«« times round die neck. She begged the king to give it her; it fliall 
^* be thy own faid he when thou ftiall prefent me with a grand-chiidl 
-*' And, on ccfndition thou doft not make it a whin^nering four-faced 
«* chit, but wiltfing aBearnois fong in the time of tny labour, I will 
" ftay in die room. Between twelve and one in the morning, De- 
•* cember 13, 1515, the princefs was taken ill. Her father on receiv- 
ing information of it, ran to her chamber. The moment ihe heard 
his ftcp, file began to fing the Bearnois ibng that begins, 

** Our lady of the Bridge-Foot, 
** AfSft me now or iievei I '* 

*^ Being delivered, her father put the gold chain round her neck, 
and ^ave her the gold box with die will, faying this is my prefent 
^* daughter, but here is yours I Taking the child, and wrapping it ii» 
his nightgown without waidng for the nuriery accoutrements^ he 
hurried it away to his own apartment. The little prince was nurfed 
and educated in a manner that might inure him to labour and fa- » 
tigue; frequently making a meal of a cruft of brown bread. The 
•* good king, his grandfatner, prcfcribed this method; not fufFering 
^^ him to be treatea with effeminate indulgences, but taught from his 
" early yOuth to endure hardships. Often was he feen, in compliance 
^^ with the cuftom of the peafants, barefooted and bareheaded, both. in 
** fummer and winter; running amongft the children of the daftle and 
•* village of Coirazze. Who could this prince be ? Henry IV. " 

GRENIER St. LAZARUS STREET. 

PAS QJJ 1 E R tdls us^ that in the year 1424, a girl named 
Margot came to Paris and lived in this ftreet: \yho play^ a,t teiinis 
with, both fides of the band better than any lU&Hy : Thia was fi> much . 
more furprizing, as at that time^ they played only with the bare Hand, 
or fometimes a thick glovie. By degrees they thought of flinging the 
ball to epcreaie the impelling force; but the laft iJn|irovcment was the 
racket. This* game, fays; he, was called pscu me, or palm; from the 
original manner oT playing, by- receiving and returning the ball with 
the palm of the Eand^. 

G U E N RG A U I> S T R E E T. 

I have already obferved that Buci gate was . fituated towvds the up- • OppoiJtfc 
per etid oif Sr. Anireir des Airs* ♦ ftreetV afidthat the walls of the citv. * ^°"^ 

intcrfcaing ^^ "^ 
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interfering the fpot which was afterwards Dauphine * gate, termina* 

• The other red at that of de Nefle, where the outer court of the college of the 

t3i1c^^^°* four nations now is. The hotel and gardens de Neflc included the 

iircct., fpace where the offices of the college are built, the houfes and little 

fquare de Conti, the Hotel de Conti, Gu^n^gaud ftreet from that of 

L' Egout, to the river, bcfides the little ftreet de Nevers. 

Philip the Fair purchafed it of Amauri de Ncfle in 1 308. The kings 
his fucceiTors beftowed Sind alienated it feveral times, as part of the 
royal property: and in 151 1, Charles IX. fold this hotel to Loui& 
Gonzague duke of Nevers, who partly rebuilt it, Henry de Gu^n^gaud,. 
fecretary of ftate, who bought it about the year 1650, made great al- 
terations in it, and built the ftreet that bears his name outof partof the 
gardens. It is now the Hotel de Conti. 
Danes ga- Bran topfie mentions a queen, " who lived in the Hotel de Ncfle, 
^les, r. uM and laid fnares for paflcngers. Thofe who pleafed her tafte themoft, 
^ ^^'' " no matter what rank of life they were in, the made her companions ^ 
^' and when {he grew weary of them, commanded them (o be hurled 
t whw tkc <* from the top of -f- a tower into the river. I cannot anfwer for the 

^ttTwiow ^^ *™^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ (continues he) but the major part of the city of 
^ y Paris affirm it, and always relate it when they (hew the tower. '* 

Villon the poet« in his ballad on the ladies fays. 

Where is the queen. 
By whofe fell command Buridan 
In a fack was thrown into the Seine ? 

Jane, in ber own right, dutchefs of Burgundy asd Artoi^, and by 
marriage queen of France and Navarre, was a princefs very odious in 
her manners. After the death of her hufband (Philip the Tall) (he re- 
tired ta the Hotel de Nefle, and died in 1329* At her own requeft 0ie 
was buried amongft the Cordeliers. John Buridkn was a native of- 
Bethune^ in Artois; be was diftinguilhed in the Univeffity ofParis, 
from the^year 1 327, and if he was thrown into the Seine,, efcaped with-^ 
Qufr drowning, a& he was living in 1 748. 
Memoiicsde It was to die Hotel de Nefle, that Henrietta of Cleves^, wife to 
Nevers, Louis Gonzague, duke of Nevers, conveyed the head of her lover \ 
- * ^' '^'Goconas, which was oxpofed on a gibbet in the Place de Grevc^ She 
^y^x^i^ went hcrfclf and took it down ia the night) embalmed^ and preferved. 
it a long time in the drawei^ of a cabinet behind her bed. This very 
cabinet was watered^with the teaes Q£het.grafid<lattghtcr^ {gf Maria 

Louiia- 

(r) Shcwas the wife of LadiOaas, and aftei lu* dmk oCCafiqi^ Jpa broth^i Idi^of Pi>-> 
bod*. 
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Louifa Gonzaguc of Clevcs, whofc lover * experienced the fame deftiny 

ai Coconas. bcS3*u 

Felibicn and Lobineau, in their hiftory of Paris, have apparently fol- 1643, 
lowed the plans they found in commiffary de la Marre*s treatife of the 
Police; but thefe plans are very defeifkive. They place the Hotel dc 
Nefle without the city, when it certainly ftood within : one fide of the 
wall of this hotel forming part of that of Paris. The duke of Berry, 
uncle to Charles VI. built (it is true) a fmall houfe called de Nefle 
lodge beyond the fofles that furrounded the city; and which had a* 
comtnunication with the grand hotel by a drawbridge. 

The gardens of this lodge, on one fide, extended towards Buci gate, 
on the other to the banks of the river; that is to fay where Malaquet 
quay now is : fo that we are not to confound the two houfe^ togetner, 
though the college of the four nations is fituated on pait of the ground 
belonging to' each. I fhould not be fo pofitive had I not taken pains to 
examine the ancient plans of Paris in the royal library, and in that 
of St. Viaor. 

In removing the earth near the tower de Nefle 1538, eleven ca- 
verns were difcovered, and in one of them was the body of a man 
drefl in armour. Could thefe fepulchres be the work of the Pagans? 
Certainly there never was a church, or burying ground on this fpot 
fince the time of Chriftianity ! ffTiU. Marcel, T. i. p. ji* to yS.J 

GIB B E T, 

IS a corruption of the word Gebel, which in the Arabic ' tongue 
fignifies a mountain. Executions in France were anciently exhibited 
on elevated places; in order that fuch examples of juftice might be feen 
at a great diftance. Tacitus fays, *< Am ongfV the Germans, traitors De Morib.- 
and deferters were hanged upon trees; but. cowards, vagabonds, and^**-^^'*^ 
minions, were ftifled in mud, under hurdles. " The fpirit of the law * 
in this diftiniflion of puniftiment, was to expofe the guilt of public 
criminals to public infpeftion; and to bury that of infamy in eternal 
oblivion. 

Stephen Pafquier makes this obfervation, " that the gallows of 
Montfaiicon has always been fatal to the projeftors and improvers of it. 
Eiiguerraud de Mariguy was the firft that invented it, and the *firft th« L. 7. c. 40. 
fuf^red. And Peter Remi, fuperintendant of the finances tinder 
Charles the Fair, who ordered it to be repaired, was likcwife hanged 
there. " Even within our own memory, he adds, ^* John Mounier, 
lieutenant of the Police at Paris, who had figned the fame orders, . 

though 
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though he did not end his days like the other twb, was condemned to- 
an ignominious punifhment at the footofthefe gallows."' .Pafquier's 
is a good remark for this reafon; it (hews us there ' has heen a time in 
France^ when great plunderers as well as little ones, came under the 
cognizance of the law ! 

OF THE WATCR 

] UNDER the kings of the firft royal family, the watch ap- 
pears, ia rather a difreputablc light. An ordonnance of Clotaire IL 
595,. fets forth, " That if a robbery is committed in the night, thofe 
^' who are upon guard in that quarter (hall be anfwerable if they do not 
^^ endeavour to feize the robber. That if, in making his cfcape from 
** the firil* he is fcen in another quarter, and that the watch ot the fc- 
«* cond quarter^ being immediately advertized of it, negled: to Hop 
^^ him,, me lofs fuftained (hall fall upon them, and they (hall, more- 

ToUc ^ la^fi. over* be condemned to pay a fine of five fbls.— Aiid fo on through- 

?. <56.^ ** out the city • •" 

H A R P E S T R E E T. 

A T the end of a very dirty houfe, the fign of the iron-crofs, your^ 
cntet anr exceeding fpacious vaulted hall, about forty feet high, the 
]:<tnaain8 of the ancient palace of TJbermes, a valuable monument of the 
Rtimaa toanoerof bailding: the cement they made uleofhas long 
been a fecret to the moderns s a circumftance not much to the repu* 
tsitioa of our aichiteds. The edifices and courts of this palace occu* 
pied, all the ground between Harp ftreet and St. James's, as well as 
frooi do Foin ftreet to de Sorbonne fquare. The park and gardens 
• jim«t. ipready one way, to ♦ mount Lewcotitius, and another to the -f tern- 

+ St. Ocpiw . Som<^ of the learned think this palace was a work of the emperor- 
pros'! Ipofw^ yuHan. about the year 358, others efteem it of ftill more ancient date. . 
mcriy St. lp[owever, it is allowed by all to have been the conftant refidcnce of" 
Viwjcnt.. ^Q kings of the firft race. **^ Ch'/Mert, fays Fortunat; could walk; 
^Tpm the gardens of his palace almoft to St. Vincent's church./* 

The pwnceiTes Gj/Ia and Rotrude^ daughters of Cbarlemagniii^ were,. 

after hu^ deaths confined in the palace of Tbermes. That great monarch ^ 

h^beeika little too blind to their conduct; probably. :^om the f^me. 

Daoicrs. tender motive isrhich prevented his difpofal of thejn in. marriage, , want. 

Hiftoircde of refolution.to part with them. When Louis the Debonair, came 

France, ^^ jjj^ thrott? bc attempted to reform their wa^ of.life^ and a$ a prelude 

'*'^'^^ '^'' ' " put: 
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piit tW0 noblemen to deathv who were their reputed favourites. Heun^ 
aoubtedly thought by fuch an example to intimidate others from afpiring 
to (o dangerous an honour^ but the confcquence fhewed he was miflaken,. 
whilft the princeiTes had their choice of lovers. Thefe ladies united a 
great deal of wit with a taftefor learning: they were generous, aflfat)le^. 
and beneficent. In a word, like moft women of gallantry, they were in-t 
trinfically good natured; and uninfluenced by ambition, intereft, or cun-t 
ing. Their deaths wtre univerfally lamented, whilft Louis, who delight- 
ed only in the company of pricfts, banilhcd all the pleafures from his 
court, reigned like a monk, and had no tafte for any thing but Full Cho-» 
rus*s, and church ceremonies. After rendering himfelf (fays the fam^Hiftoircdr 
Daniel) defpicable to the biftiops and abbots by his too great familiarity ^^*^' . 
land condefcenfion^ died contemned and degraded in the opinion ^fhis ''*^* ^^' 
fubjedts, withthechara<3:erof " a very pious, but very indifferent men 
narch. " 

SAINT HON ORE'S STREET. 

DURING the reign of Philip the Fair, the churches of St. 
Honore, St. Thomas of the Louvre, and Quince Vingts were flill 
furrounded with meadows and vineyards : and by an article in an old re- 
gifter it appears that there was a good harveft of wheat, oats, and wine, 
gathered from thefe fields in 1310. The walls began by Charles V. 
in 1367, finifhed by Charles VI. 1383, and vvhich lafled till 1663, 
enclofcd thefe churches within the city. 

la reading the hijftory of the civil wars in the times of Henry IIL 
and IV. it ought to beobferved that the palace of the Thuilleries flood 
without the walls. *' Henry IIL (fays L* Etoile) feeing the fury '5^^- 
'* of the popahce unabated, ani alfj receiving information that 
the preachers who led them on repeating inccfTantly, T6e necejfa^^ 
ry "work of feizing brother Henry of Valois in his Louvre! and had 
likewife armed near eight hundred fcholars and four hundred monks 
<• for that purpofe, determined to quit the palace. He was con- 
" firmed in this refolution by one of his domefticks who, about five 
** in the afternoon, entered the Louvre in difguife and acquainted the? 
^^ nobles about his perfon, that it was neceffary the king ihpuld make 
*< his efcape immediately; if not he was loft. According to his ufual 
" cuflom he took a cane in his hand, and appeared as if he was only 
^ taking t walk to the Thuilleries. His majefty was Icatcely out ot^ 
** the gate, when a citizen advifed bin; to make hafle, or the \b) duke 
cf of Ouife would purfuc hixn at the head of twelve hundred men. He 

H was. 

{h) The duke of Goife went the feme evening tovifitthe firft prefidcnt, Achilles de Harliy;, 
who bn>kc Qut into this exdanuvcion: ** It is fcandalou$» fir,, it is infamoaily fcandalous for ths. 

fccvant 
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^' was no fooncr arrived at the ftablcs of the Thuilleries, than he 
^* mounted his horfe, followed by as many of his train as could fupply 
** themfelves with horfes. Duhalde drew on his boots, and buckled 
'« the fpurson the wrong fide; it is of no confequence, (faid the king, 
*' obferving the miftake) I am not going to fee my miftrcfs. Then 
** turning his horfe towards the city, he fwore never to enter it again 
•* feut by llorm. " 

Between five and fix in the evening, fays another writer, (Cayet) 

Henry IIL went out of the city by the New gate, accompanied by 

his attendants; who were not much furprized at this fudden flight, 

♦« becaufe one of the counfellors of ftate had brought fome hafty intelli- 

tiAronologe, <« gence to the Louvre, and without flaying to take off his robes, or . 

3*ovcnaire. << pu^ ^^ his boots, ^ mounted the firft horfe he met with in the flable, I 

^* and followed the king. His majefly was juft out of the New gafe, 
when a party of forty men who were placed for that purpofe at (/e 
Ne/ie gate, made a hafty fire on him and his attendants. *' 
By thefe relations of cotemporary writers, it is evident that the New 
gafe was placed on the banks of the river, a little on this fide the lafl: * 
• There was poftern, as you go from the Pont Neuf to the T'builleries. From this 
fromilTc^ JV5?w gate, the walls ran along what is called St, -f- Nicaifc ftreet, up 
Thuilleries, to St. Honor^'s gate, which is now the butchery of ^inze Fingts. 
nor poftern This gate of St, Houorc was not taken down and removed to the en- 
g«c att at ^j-^j^^g Qf the great baftion, where itfUll remains, till 1633. 
t Built " ^^^ gallery of the Thuilleries, fays Sauval, was projeded J by 

about 1636. " Henry IV, to run the whole length of the river to the palace of the 
T. 2. p. 46. ** Thuilleries, which was then in thcFauxbourg St. Honore. By this 
I This gal- " communication with the Louvre, he could be either within, or with- 
icry was in- << out the city as he pleafed; and avoid the hazard of being imprilbned 
thrSrn 'i\ '" within thofe walls, where the life and honour of Henry IIL be- 
JLouis xm. " came almoft dependant on the frenzy and caprice of an enraged 
• • multitude. ** 

In 161^, M. dc Berulle purchafed the hotel du Bouch age, to make 
a monaftery for the priefts of oratory. The Cul Je/ac of the oratory 
was then called Louvre ftreet; at the end of which ran St. Honor^'s. 
It was direiftly oppofite to the hotel du Bouchage th^tt Paul Stuard 
de Cauflade, count St. Megrin, was attacked by near thirty affaffins, 
in his way from the Louvre, at eleven at night. They ftabbed hin* 

in 

(ervant to turn the jna(ter out of his houfe! For my own part, my ibnl belongs to God, my- 
heart to the king, and as to my body, I abandon it (fince it muft be fo} to tht wicked mca wha 
xvin this kingdom! 
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10 thirty three places, and he died of his wounds the next day» July 21, 
157?. Henry III. had him buried at St. Paul's with the fame pomp 
and ceremony as his two favourites, Quclus and Maugiron. According 
to r Etoile, " no enquiry Was made who were the perpetrators of this 
*' murther : his majelly having certain information that it was the 
** work of the duke of Guife's jealoufy : a report prevailing that St.. 
•* Megrin was the diftinguifhed favourite of his wife, (/ ) The king was 
^« likcwife told that the pcrfon who gave the firft ftab ftrongly refem- 
•* bled the duke of Mayenne. " 

What times and what manners were thefe ! I believe whoever will 
recoUedt, and confider with attention the horrible reprefentation of the 
fifty years civil wars^ will agree that the lives of the citizens had' 
been lefc endangered under the reign of a. Nero, than under that o£ 
monarchs whoie feeble exercife of authority created fo many petty 
tyrants. 

72^ H O T E L DE V I L L E. 

DURING King John's imprilonment the provoft pf the tradef^ 
men and fcriveners made an offering at the church of Notre Dafne of 
a wax candle, probably rolled up, equal in length to the circumfe- 
rence of the city of Paris. This annual gift was fufpendedin the time 
of the league for near 30 year?. 

Miron, theprovoflin 1605, inftead of this enormous length of can- 
dle, prefented a filver lamp with a wax taper, to bum day and night 
before the altar of the Virgin, This piece of devotion is as refpedablr, 
as another we have is abfurd. What can be more ridiculous thao 
to make an annual proceffion round two or three hundred lighted ^***^^^ 
faggots, perhaps in one ofthehottcft days in fummer? After curious 
refearches into the origin of this ceremony I have difcovered that the 
Greeks and Romans made publick rejoicings, oa the proclamation of 
peace, or the news of a fignal vidory; and that thefe rejoicings were 
always attended with facrifices, where great fires were necelTary tocon^ 
fume the vi£lim&. 

Now we have been fo ingenious to perpetuate the bonfires, though 
we have, no victims to burn I Another cuflom has, with equal preten* 
fions to reafoA, become univerfal fince the invention of gunpowder. 
An hundred brazen mouths are deemed a majefHck, information to the 
world of the birth of a prince) but would not a concert of mufical 

H 2 inftruments 

(i) Cathetiae of Cleves, die.widowrof thCprince of Porrieu,. matried Heafy de Gjaife, kllkii. 
atfiloit,. i$t8.. 
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inftruments convey more pleafing ideas of the blcffings of his future 
jeign? 

St. J a M E S's street. 

THE fubterrancous chapel in the church of the Carmelites^ form- 
*erly our Lady of the Fields, carries marks of great antiquity; and was 
part of a temple dedicated to Mercury. If fome writers are to be cre- 
dited, the figure on the top of the cupola of that church, is a ftatue of 
the fame deity. Moreau de Mautour, after frequent examinations of 
this figure with a refledling telefcope, lexprefiies himfelf thus to the 
academy of infcriptions. 

«* The ftatue is of ftone; the face reprefentsa young fmooth-chin- 
^« ned man, with very (hort hair; the drapery long and flowing; the 
*« back part of the head bald. It is fupported by a large iron branch 
^* faftened to the neck, where it forms five rays: the left hand holds a 
^« balance; in each of the fcales may be diftinguiflied fome little heads 
•* of children; and the fcale on the right hand preponderates. The 
<* Roman letters, M. DC. V. are likewife difcernible round the top 
<* of the cupola; and feem intended to mark the aera of the building 
<* as well as the name of the ftatue; and upon the whole makes the 
^* conjedlure probable, that the latter reprefents St. Michael weighing 
** fouls in a balance.*' (Hijl. de T Acad, des Infc. T. 3. p, soo.j 

If this ftatue had been defigned for St. Michael it would have had 
wings; the devil under his feet; and the drapery no lower than the knee, 
as that arch-angel is always reprefented. I therefore cannot help think- 
ing this figure a real Mercury Theutates, dug out of fome part of the 
xuins of his temple, which being miftaken for a faint, was placed up- 
on the cupola, at the rebuilding of the church 1605. 

DIIS INFERIS 

VENERI 

MARTI ET 

MERCURIC 

5ACRUM. 

An infcription found in the foreft of Belefme, proves that the Gauls 
©umbered Mercury amongft the infernal deities. As the Metempfy- 

chofis 

I>dcrip. de (i) Whenever Figaniol ceafes to copy Saaval he it very unlucky in his reaibning, as well as in 
PariB, T. 5. his quotations. " Certain iron fpikes, fays he, ^4iich were placed round the head of this flatue 
p. 343. '^< to prevent the birds from perching upon, 4nd defiling it^ havei>ccn miftikcft 1^ Moreau de 

'* Mautour for ears of coin, the fymbol ef Ceres. *[ How extremely difierent ir thiivfimi di 

Matttour's conjefturc* 
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cHofi:s was a poitif of their faiths it may naturally be imagined that 
this God was fomctimcs reprefented examining the weight and mca- Cxfar dc 
fure of fouls, to fee if they had loil or gained in value by animating BciioGaiUco 
thofe bodies he had fent them to inhabit. 

** The Gauls, fays Caefar, confider Mercury as the inventor of arts; ibid. num. 
the protcAor of traveller s ; and the patron of merchandize. They '5* 
have a higher veneration for him than for any other God; and abound 
in ftatues of him.— A general opinion prevails among them, that they 
are defcended from Pluto ; founded on a tradition prcferved and in- 
culcated by the druids. As a memorial of their origin, they com- 
" pute time by nights (/) inftead of days; and in the commencement 
** of the year, month, or the armiverlary of their birth, night always 
*' has the pre-eminence. '' 

It is well known that the heathens had frequently various occupati- 
ons for the fame divinity. Apollo- was adored as the fun, and at the 
fame time as the God of phyfick and poetry. Thus though Gaefar in 
the paiTage cited,. £eems to diftinguifh Mercury from Pluto, it does 
not prove they were not different names of the fame divinity among the 
Gauls ! What determines my opinion in this point is, that * Livy men-* ^ij^ 
tions a place, probably confecrated, called the Mount of Mercury 
Tbeutates: here they are united as one name; or rather Tbeutates, which 
in the Celtic language fignifies [m) Father of the People^ was only an 
epithet beftowed on Mercury by the Gauls and Celtiberians, who re- 
garded him as the chief of their race. He was the very Pluto, the 
Dis Pater ^ that Csefar fpeaks of, from whom they boafted their de* . 
fcent. Gain fe omnes a Dite patre prognatos pradicant. 

The Gauls were long unacquainted with the thought of endeavour- 
ing to forn> sefemblances (») of the deities they worfliipped. Statues 
were introduced amongft them by a more familiar intercourfe with the 
Greeks and Romans. At the Apotheofis of a hero in the early ages 
of the world, fome wood, or lake ; fome river, rock, or precipice, 
was honoured with his name; and thefe lural, favage fpots were the 

(/) Their computation in France was by nights, down to the twelfth century. 

{m) Thcut, people, and TaJ father, from whence comes the word Tata, nfed by chil«' 
4ren. 

(«) The Germans (feys Tacitus) thought it a degradation of the majefty of the Gods to fliut 
them up in a temple, or reprefeot them under a mortal form. They called their confecrated 
woods by the names of their deities: they adored ihcfe folitary places, as thinking them filled 
with the divine prefence.*— CsBteruijx ncc cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullam humani oris* 
ipeciem affimilaret ex magnitiidane cadeftium adaitxantur. Iiucos ^c nempra confccrant deorum- 
:que nominibtts appellant iecretum illud, quod fola revereniia vident. 

De IJcrih^ Qcrm. saf, 9, 
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folc objcdls of the people's adoration. They not only were the templet 
and altars of their deities, but were thofe very deities them(elves. It 
was in the moft gloomy receffes of the forefti at the foot of the moft 
venerable mofs-grown oaks; that they chofe to celebrate their folema 
religious ceremonies, with thofe horrible facrifices of human viftims 
mentioned by Lucan. 

l\yr. 3* Barbara ritu 

f>acra D^um : ftrudls facris feralibus ars : 
Omnis humanis luflrata cruoribus arbor. 

They attributed tb the Rhine a very peculiar degree of difcernmenf, 
Tttliani. im- ^^^^ (happily for us) has never been attributed to the Seine. When- 
pcr.Epift. 16. ever they fufpedted the fidelity of their wives, the new-born infant was 
thrown into the river: in an inftant its waves f wallowed up the unlaw- 
ful progeny, whilft they gently wafted the genuine offspring upon the 
ihore. 

By the foregoing circumilances, it appears that the Gauls had no 
temples till there were conquered by the Romans. That their tem- 
ples were not within the city, but in its neighbourhood; it being mat- 
ter of certainty that there was not any temple in Lutetia. The abbey of 
St. . Germain des Pres was founded on the ruins of that of Ifis : ano- 
ther dedicated to Cybel^ was, on the St. Euflachius fide, very near one 
end of the Coquilliere: Montmarte took its name from the temple of 
Mars: and the Carmelites monaftery ftands where the Temple of 
Mercury T&eutafes, or P/uto, formerly ilood : that is to fay, on the 
fide of mount Leucotitius^ now the Fauxbourg St. James. 

On the other hand I am not ignorant that anciently, there was, in 
Inoft cimetaries, a chapel dedicated to St. Michael : that he was invo-- 
ked as the patron of the dead, and the defender of tombs : that in the 
veftibule of the church of Notre Dame, there is a reprefentation of St. 
Michael weighing of ibuls, whilft the devil conceals himfelf &\\y under 
the balance, and now and then filches one away. So that feme perfons 
are of opinion the ftatue on the Carmelites church muft have been de- 
figned for the arch-angel. My objedion to this opinion is, that when 
the light of Chriftianity had diffipated the dark jfhades of idolatry, the 
populace afcribed the fame funAions to fome of the iOiints,, that the Pa- 
gans bellowed on their falfe deities : fo that, as I have already observed, 
lome workmen meeting by chance in a field, with a Mercury Theuta- 
tea^ concluded it muft be a St^ Michael; and the prepofiTefiion and the 
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ftfttue became a model for future ftatuaries to delineate that arch- 
angel. I may add that, in the times of Paganifm, the dead were ne- 
ver depofited in cities; and that burial fields were generally confecra- 
ted to Mercury: this God having the epithet of Redux to exprefs his 
power of fending back fouls from the banks of Lethe to earthly recep- 
tacles: and, lailly, the number of tombs difcovered in the enclofures of 
the Carmelites, and the adjacent meadows, undoubtedly prove them to 
have been cimetariesofthe Parifians. 

The Church of the Holy Innocents. 

UNDER the article of monumental infcriptions in this church, 
Corrozet tranfcribes an epitaph remaining in his days, but not now to 
be found : probably the copper plate on which it was engraved tempted 
fome poor wretch to fteal it away. 

Here lies JOLLANDE BAILLY, who died in the year . 
1 5 14, in the 88th year of his age, and the 42d of his widow- aJ^pSSi' im* 
hood. Who had feen, or might have feen, before his death 485 de-prim^< 
fcendants, ^^^^ 

The Isle of Notre Dame, or St. Louis. 

SOME writers are of opinion that the reign of Charles V. gave 
birth to a dog, whofe fame is defcrvedly tranfmitted to pofterityby a mo- 
nument ftill preferved in the chimney piece of the grand hall in the caftle 
of Montargis. D'Audiguier imagines him to have been a greyhound, 
which I doubt very much, as the fcent feems to be the ftimulator of 
what we call fentiment in the canine (pecies, and the greyhound has 
no nofe : confequently though they may carefs their mafter, and attend 
him when he rifes, or goes to reft, it is merely the effeft of habit (as 
in fome courtiers) without the leaft degree of attachment or affe<ftion ! 1 
therefore believe them incapable of fuch indications of goodnefs of 
heart as I am going to recite. 

Aubri de Mondidier^ travelling alone through the foreft of Bondi, 
was murthered and buried under a tree. His dog would not quit his 
matter's grave of feveral days, till at length, compelled by hunger, he 
went to the houfe of an intimate friend of the unfortunate Aubri's, at 
Paris : and by his melancholy howling feemed defirous of exprefling 
the lofs they had both fuftained. He repeated his cries, ran to the 
door, then looked back to fee if any one followed him, returned to his 
mafter*s friend, pulled him by the fleeve, and with dumb eloquence 
entreated him to go with him. The fmgularity of all the adtions of 
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the .dog; his coming there without his mailer* tvhoTe faithful compa- 
nion he always had been; the fudden difappearance of his mafter* and 
perhaps that divine difpenfation of juflice and events which will iK>t 
permit the guilty to remain long undetc<9«d, made the company re- 
folve to follow the dog ; whocondufted them to the fatal tree, where 
he renewed his howl, fcratching the earth with his feet to fignify that 
that was the fpot they fhould fearch: Accordingly on digging, the body 
of the unhappy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog. accidentally met the alTaflin, who is ftylcd, 
by all hiftorians that relate this fadt, the Chevalier Macatre; whcn-in- 
ftantly feizing him by the throat, it was with great difficulty he was 
made to quit his prey. Whenever he faw him after, he purfucd and 
Attacked him with equal fury. Such obftinate Virulence in the dog, 
confined only to Macaire, appeared extraordinary to thofe perfons who 
fecolledled the dog's fondnefs for his mafter; and at the fame time, 
fcveral inftances wherein Macaire had difplayed his envy and hatred to 
jtuhrl^ d$ Mondidier. Additional circumftance; encreafed fufpicion, 
which at length reached the royal ear. The king fent for the dog. H& 
appeared extremely gentle, till perceiving Macaire in the midil of twen- 
ty noblemen, he rqn direcflly towards him, growled and flew at him as 
iifual. In thofe times, when no pofitive proof of a crime could he 
procured, an order was iflucd for a combat between the accufer, and 
accufed. Thefe were denominated The judgment of Gody from a 
perfuafion that Heaven would fooner work a miracle thah fuffer inno- 
cence to perifh with infamy. The king ftruck with fuch a collection 
of circumflantial evidence againft Macaire^ determined to rtfcr the de- 
cifion to the chance of war*, or, in otlier words, he gave orders for a 
r^OT^^/ between the chevalier and the dog. The Lijis were appointed 
in the iflc of Notre Dame, then an wnenclofed uninhabited place. 
Macaire*s weapon was a great cudgel; the dog had an empty caik al- 
lowed for his retreat to recover breath. The combatants being r::ady, 
the dog no fooner found himfelf at liberty than he ran round his ad- 
ycrfary, avoiding his blows, menacing him on every fide till his 
ftrength was exhaufted; t! en fpringing forward, he griped him by 
the throat, threw him . upon the ground, and forced him to confefs 
his crime before the king and the whole court. 

I do not imagine my readers will be greatly aftoni(hed to hear of a 
dog's lying by his matter's body feveral d lys, or teflify ing rage at the 
fight of his murderer; but the generality of them will fcarcely be- 
lieve that ever a duel could have been juridically ordered bctWi^en a 
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man and a dog! Yet, in my opinion, whoever has been the leaft con- 
verfantin hiftory, or the manners of mankind, will find as little cauft. 
for amazement at inftances of abfurdity in the human mind, as at thojfit 
of gratitude in the brute creation. 

A queftion was debated, about the year 968, whether the-reprc-*. 
fentatives in a right line of defcent, had a claim to the inheritance of 
their anceftors ? The civilians differed in opinion : on which the em- 
peror Otho I. appointed two bravoes to fight in his prefence, in. order 
to fettle this point of right. He who defended the caufe of the repre- 
fentatives had the advantage; a decree paft in their favour; and for the 
time to come grand children fucceeded to a {hare of the wealth of their *^^**^ 
anceftors, together with their uncles and aunts, in the fame proportion, 
their parents would have done had they furvived. 

fTiraq. de jure primig qUi 40^' 

A bifhop of Paris was once engaged in a difpute with an abbot of 
St. Denis, about the patronage of a monaftery. Pepin the Short, find^ 
ing his inability to determine a claim that appeared fo complicated,., 
had recourfe to the judgment of God by the crofs. The biOiop and abbot jjj^ ^£ p^ 
each chofe hiis man; they extended their arms in the form of a croft, ris, 
in the royal chapel. The fpeftators, devoutly attentive, fometimes 
inclined to one fide, fometimes to the other. The bifhop's man proved^ 
firft weary, and letting his arms drop, occafioned the lofs of \o) the 
Tuit. 

Theteftimonyj or judgment cf God iy cold-water y confifted inthrow*. 
ing the accufed, tied neck and heels, into a vaft tub of water; if he 
funk, they believed him innocent; if he fwam, it was regarded as x 
demonftration that the water, which they had taken the precaution t0. 
blefs, rejefted him from its bofom; being too pure to receive a guilty 
perfon. 

Whoever was fentenced to the teftimony ^judgment of God by ftre^, 
was forced to carry in his hands a red hot bar of iron, of about thrcc^ 
pounds weight, ten or twelve paces. ' Another method was to thruft 
his hand into an iron glove hot from the furnace; or to plunge it into, 
a vafe of boiling vrater to take out a holy ring, fufpended at different 
degrees of depth. The priibner's hand was then wrapped ia linen; 
feued by the judge; and at -the end of three days the feak were taken, 
bfif, and if no mark af burning appeared, he was cleared, and acquittedi 
^ the' charge; 

\ Thc^ 

^ ^ ^6) AiM9^gft«uU«ft aieteckttftde ufii ^\sf Ae inhabitants of Siasa. to difcover the truth in j^^^. ^^ 
JvMor criminal aiiairsy one is to call in the afliilance of certain purgative pills; which they VovaecK 
Qblige both parties lo fwallow* He in whom their operation is the floweft, gains the caufe. -^^ ^ ^* 
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The irons and other. inftruments made ufc of for judicial proofs, wepe 
iandlified and preferved in particular churches that enjoyed this prhi- 
lege. The profits drawn from this method of tryal was a reafon for 
encouraging the popular credulity. One would think that in thofc 
times they had loft all remembrance of the precept. Thou Jhalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

I am forry the author ofV Efprit des Loix is perfuadcd that our an- ' 
ceftors had hands like the paws of crocodiles. ** Who wants difcern- 
^* men t to perceive (fays Montefquieu on the fubjedl of Proofs) that 
T. 2.p-3ii.£c amongft a people, exercifed in military toil, the hard and callous fkin 

muft be incapable of retaining any impreflion from hot iron, or boil- 
ing water, longer than three days? and where it was retained, it cer- 
tainly was a token that he who underwent the tryal was an efFcmi- 
** nate man/' It may be anfwered that effeminacy is no proof ag'ainft a 
man's honefty. ** Our peafants (he goes on) even now, from the 
** calloufnefs of their hands, do what they will with hot iron. " 
Where has he feen them fo familiar with hot iron, it may be afked, 
, and in what province do the peafants plunge their fingers and wrifts in- 

lo fcalding water without being cicatrized? 

The tryal by fire was praftifed in general by the heathens. In the 

Antigone of Sophocles, fome of the guards offer to vindicate their in- 

BrumoyT. ^noccnce by holding a red hot iron, or by palling through fire. Strabo 

3- p- 403- mentions prieftefTes of Diana who walked upon hot coals without be- 

-Sttab, L. "2.^j,g burnt, St. Epiphanius .fpeaks of fome Egyptian priefts who by 

rubbing their faces with certain drugs, would jump into boiling caul- 
drons without the Icaft fenfation of pain. Madame de Scvigne, in one 
of her letters, fays, fhc had juft feen a man in her apartment, who 
^ fuffered melted wax to be dropped upon his tongue without injuring 

it in the leaft by the experiment: We have likewife feen in the pro- 
vinces, a jugler, whbfe name was Gafpard ^oulon^ rub his hands with 
melted lead. 

But to return to the -ftory of Aubri de Mondediers dog. la my opi- 
nion a point of right decided by a couple of bravocs; procefs loft be- 
-caufe a man is weary, and lets his arras drop; perfons accufed^ declared 
innocent becaufe, from being tied very tight, they fink to die bottom of 
the water, and others pronounced guilty, becaufe they cannot grafp a 
.fiery iron bar unfcarred; thefe fads, I fay, in my opinion, ought to ren- 
der my readers lefs incredulous concerning the duel in queftion; efpe- 
^ially as it has been recorded by the hand of a painter in the caftle of 
Montargis, as I have already mentioned* BejUdes it has the confirma- 
tion 
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tion of many very judicious criticil writers: amongft others of Julius' r— ^^^-^ 
Siealiger, and Father Monfjauforip neither of them relators of fabulous Bxerc. 262^. 
fadts. As to thofe writers who place the date in the reign of Charles V . ^^^' ^' 
1.371, I think them miftaken. Oliver de la Marche, who wrote about 
the'year 1460, relates the flory in his " Treatife on Duelling, " and 
fays he copies it from ancient chronicles: an expreflion never ufed 
in fpeaking of a thing that happened only a century ago, I appre-- 
hend this dog to have been cotemporary with Philip Auguftus, or 
Louis VIIL 

DE LA JUIVERIE, e?rJEW STREE T.. 

T O be the abomination of the populace; the fport of avaricious 
princes who baniihed them to feize their polfeflions, and permitted, 
their return through the. nediation of immenfe fums of money; 
fuch was the lot of the Jews in France, during the reigns of the three 
lines of her monarchs, till the year 1394, when they were abfolutely 
and irrevocably bani(hed by Charles VI. Whatever offers that nation 
has fmce made, even in the moft preffing. exigencies of the'ftate, it 
has never been able to obtain an adl of toleration. 

The richeft Jews lived, formerly, in the ftreets Pelleterie, Juiverie, . 
Judas, and Teixcranderie. Artificers, and inferior brokers, and ped- 
lars, lived in the little ftreets and alleys adjacent. Their fchools were 
jn St. Bon, and Tacherie ftreets. Their fynagogue, . at different pcr- 
riods, was in thofe of Pet au Diable, and Juiverie: the latter was con^ 
verted, in the year 1183, into' a church, by the bifhop of Paris, with 
the approbation of Philip Auguftus, after he had driven the Jews out £ ^?^* g^P* 
of the kingdom. ^ R^! f. Ur 

The church has retained the. name then given, of the parochial 
church of Magdalen . Two pieces of waftc ground were appropriated 
to them for burial ground, . which fince became Galandc, and Peter 
Sarrazin ftreets. The Jews were not permitted to appear abroad withr- 
out a yellow badge upon, their breaft. Philip the Bold .even, infifted 
on their wearing a horn upon their head. They were, prohibited 
bathing in the Seine, and if any of their tribe were condemned to the 
gallows, they were hanged between two dogs. Under Philip the Fair 
they received the appellation Societas Caponum, and the houfe where 
they held their general aflembly was called Domus Societatis Cappnum-, v^L\f\2^. 
from whence the word Capon y or Cheat, certainly owes its deri- 
vation^. 

L 2. Z^ 
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r/^^ W H A R F ^ St. A N D R E Vr. 

THE body of Ifabella of Bavaria, wife to Charles VI. was con- 
veyed to St, Denis's abbey in a very extraordinary manner: at this 
wharf it was put into a little boat, with an order to the boat-man to 
.deliver it into the hands of the prior of St. Denis. 

JLION STREET, near St. PAUL S. 

THIS ftreet took its name from the menagerie, where the king's 
Brantome lions were kept. One day whilft Francis the 1. amufed himfelfwith 
Dames Ga- ^^ engagement between his lions, a lady of the court happened to 
drop her glove into the den; and faid to tie Lorges^ who was ftanding 
by, if your paflion is really as violent as your repeated oaths would purr 
fuade me, go and bring me my glove. De Lorges ruftied into the 
midft of thefe furious animals, brought the glove, and throwing it 
at her, took his leave from that moment, nor could all the enticing 
advances (he made ever recall her lover. 

MA RMOUSET STREET. 

Traite de la "THOSE perfons (fays commiffary de la Marre) old enough 
^^^*-^6o^^*^^ for obfervation at the commencement of his majefty's reign, re- 
^ ' ** momber the ftreets of Paris fo covered with mud that neceflity in- 
^* troduced the cuftom of walking in boots : and how greatly the air was 
** infefted by this impurity, the Sieur Courtois, a phyfician who lived 
** in Marmoufet ftreet, made a fmall experiment of, which niay ena- 
^« ble us to judge of the reft. The Andirons in his hall, which was 
next .the ftreet were headed with large copper balls: and he ac- 
quainted the magiftrates, as well as his friends, feveral times, 
that he every morning found them covered with a thick coat 
^* of verdigreafe, which was conftantly taken off, in order to repeat 
^' the experiment the following day. But ever fince the year 1663, 
that the cleaning of the ftreets has been infpefted by the Police^ thofe 
ftains on the balls have never appeared. He draws this confequence 
from his obfervation, that, as the lungs and other vital parts are of 
an infinitely more delicate texture than copper, the corruption of the 
air we bieathe muft make a more malignant impreftion on them^ 
and become the immediate caufe of a variety of diftempers. 

Du Malthois Street, near the Arcade of the G^^y%. 

THE young king Philip whom his grandfather Louis had ^o^ 
eiatedwith him on the throne, and' whofe coronation had been juft 
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performed at Rhcims, paffing through this ftrcet from St. Gervais^ 
got fo violent a fall from hjs horfe that he died the next day, Oftober 3, 
1 1 3 1 . This unfortunate accident was occafioned by a pig's entangle- 
ment in the horfe's heels. An order enfued forbidding all perfons to 
drive pigs loofe in the ftreets. The Religious of St. Anthony's abbey 
^t length obtained a grant of exemption for their pigs from the general 
reftriction, on remonftrating how palpable an affront it was to the pa- 
tron of their order. 

St. martin's STREET. 

THE Cbampclosj or Lifts, was a piece of ground ftrewed with 
fand and enclofcd with a double barrier; with fcaffolds for the king, 
and the court; the judges of the field; the ladies; and the populace. 
Thefe fort of theatres, deftined to be fprinkled with the blood of the 
nobles, were generally eredled at the challenger'^ expence; though 
fomctimes the challenged was lofty enough to infift upon dividing the 
charge. <« There is great probability (fays Sauval) that the cbampclas 
'' or lifts of St. Martin in the fields, and of the abbey of St. Germain 
*' in the meads, were always ready for combatants; and the fcaffolds 
** left ftanding till they wanted reparation.*' The monks of theie T. 2. p. ;|i 
two monafteries were undoubtedly fo charitable to lett them out to**^^*- 
duellifts; and thefe latter were under an obligation to the niosks for 
furnifliing them with places to cut each others throats^ at much lefs 
expence than if they had built them on purpofe! 

I (hall relate a pafifage from Brantome, as an introduction to fome 
refledtions on judiciary combats, or duels; which feem to arife ib na- 
turally from the fubjeft, that the reader will be furprized they (hould 
efcape the attention of fo many writers on this fubje<ft. 

When my deceafed uncle Chataigncraye fought a duel with Tarnac, 

(fays Brantome) in the numerous and brilliant aflembly on that oc* 

cafion, a vaft many foreign ambaffadors were prefent, particularly 
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*"* one from the Grand Signior Solyman. This minifter exprcfled the fu, 1^3 ^^^^^ 
^* utmoft aftoniftiment that one French gentleman (hould engage ano^ p. 194. . 
** therFr^;irA gentleman; efpecially, as they were both favourites of 
'* the king, he wondered his majefty fliould give them leave to flaugh- 
'*" ter each other I The motive of action with the Mahometans is very 
*' different: their point of honour lies in ferving their prince with 
** zeal and aftedtion ; and in fighting his battles with alacrity .~~The 
** ancient Greeks faid, thefe kind of combats appertained to barba- 
"** rous nations alone. Andlhc Romans were of tlie fame opinion with 
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" the Greeks, and Turks. They always exprcfled their difapproba- 
/* tion of this cuftom, in the ftrongcft terms ; nor have other Chriftian 
•* nations extended their ideas of honour to fuch fantaftick lengths as 
" the French. '' 

The Greeks and Romans (like the Mahometans atprefent) wore 
long garments; never appeared in the military drefs, or with wea- 
pons of defence but in tne field. This rendered it almofl impoflibic 
that a diipute between two citizens (hould be attended with fatal 
confcquences. 

Tacite de The people of Germany formerly had no cities, but were inhabitants 

Woribus of ^j^e forell: their cloaths would neceffarily be fliort, and clofc to 
their fhape, to prevent any cmbarraffmcnt in huntings whilft the ap- 
prehenfion of meeting with beafts of prey, obliged them to be always 
armed. Now the firft motion of an armed man when he meets with 
an infult is to put his hand to his fword: this I take to be the origin of 
duelling, which other nations impute to the Northern people, and thefe 
fuppofe to be a cuftom derived from other nations. Let us now exa- 
raine how thp combat came to be judicially authorized; and why the 
event was regarded as a deterriination of the deity. 

When the Franks^ ui*dcr the condu<5l of Clovis, had completed 

' their eftabliihment in Gaul, they began to feel the neceffity of written 

laws to regulate the adminiftration of juftice, and conftitute a fixed form 

of government. Any one who reads Tacitus will obferve, that the 

Salique laws wcrc.digefted from the German cuftoms and manners," 

^^ with fuch alterations and modifications as the ftate o( a nation demanded 

that was likely to acquire permanency; and where each particular began 
to enjoy a lawful property in that divifion allotted to him out of the 
conquered lands. The unhappy cuftom of doing themfelves juftice by 
force of acms, transfufed in a manner with their blood from age to age. 
through all the people of Germany, was, in their opinion, as ancient 
and honourable as their origin. It would, therefore, have been an im- 

iM* practicable undertaking to perfuade a nation of conquerors to renounce a 

cuftom which they regarded, not only as a mark of their indcpen dance,, 
but as the privilege of every free-born man. If Numa met with no. 
difficulty in its abolifliment among the Romans, it ought to be cohfi- 
dcred that this fo muchboafted legiflator, who commanded, an extent 
oi country not more than two leagues in circumference, the afylum o£ 
(laves, fugitives, and robbers, had occafion for no other qualities than 
liich as would make a tolerable Lieutenant of Police. It was an eafy; 
matter to gain the alTentof a troo|> of banditti, to all kinds of reftric- 
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tions on each others adlions. Men whom the hope of impunity had ren- 
dered fellow-citizens, who mutually feared and defpifed one another, 
whilft each individual, judging of his neighbour's breaft by his own» 
was eager to encourage the reftraint of laws. Our anceftors were a 
very different race; natural equhy, candour, and fincerity, formed 
the bails of their charadter; unacquainted with cowardice, they would 
have been afliamed to have tak<:n any precautions againft llrength 
and courage. Undebafed by crimes, they felt, a little too proudly, 
they were menl I'be Sages whom they felefted to compile their infti- 
tucions, were, therefore, obliged to conform to the prejudices of that 
favage honour which governed their condudi, and only endeavour to di- 
minilh the fatal effedts, by fubjcdting it to certain judicial formalities. 
They ordained that whoever believed himfelf injured by another in his 
honour, or property, Should cite him to appear before a judge; and» 
after explaining his grievance, be at liberty to declare aloud *' that he, 

henceforth, ihould regard that man as his enemy, and would pur- 

fue and attack him in all places. *' 

When the proofs againft the accufed appeared Inconteftable the 
judge terminated the affair by condemning him to a fine. It is necef- ^ 
fary to remark that amongft the French as well as Germans, even 
homicide was expiated by gold; and that under the two firft races of lud. c. zu 
kings, and for near fourfcore centuries of the third, a nobleman could 
not be condemned to death for any crimes but treafon to his fovereign 
or his country. 

In cafes where the proofs were infufHcient, oaths were admitted. 
*• If two neighbours (fays Dagobert in his ftatutes) have a conteft abotkt 

the boundary of their lands, let a piece of turf be cut from the con- 

tefted fpot, and let the judge carry it into the * Malle that both •The Affizc 

parlies may touch it with the point of their fwords, and call Hea-'*^^^*- 
** vento witnefs the juftice of their claim; let them afterwards fight^ 
♦* and let victory decide whofe right is the beft. " 

The apparatus of the oath was augmented in capital crimes, to give 
it a more tremendous appearance. For this purpofe the parties wcpc 
fworn upon the relicks of thofe faints for whom they pnofeflcd the 
greateft veneration. To wave the comparifon between the confufion 
which is almoft infeparable from a wretch whom guilt has perjured, 
and the refolution that confcious innocence infpires, it was natural for 
them to confider the event of a combat, authorized by the laws, and 
confecr^ted by religious ceremonies, as an exprefs declaration from the . 
deky of the truth or falQiood of an accufation. The vanquifhed, whether 

* ' alive 
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nlive or dead, was drawn naked on a hurdle to the place of execution^ 
and there hanged. Le Gris was accufed by the wife of Carrougc of 
having violated her chaftityj thougK conquered and overthrown by his 
antagonift, he always aflerted his innocence. ** But this (fays le La- 
*« boureur) was not thought convincing in oppofition to the iffuc of the 
** combat. He was drawn on a fledge to the gallows, according to 
J** thecuftom in fimilar cafes, where he paid the forfeiture of his no- 
t Liv^6,c. lo.^f nour and blood for the guilt of a vile wretch, who was afterwards 

\ ^* executed for other crimes and confefled himfelf the perpetrator of 

•^ this. '' What a furprifing confideration that the law fhould fen- 
tcnce a nobleman to an ignominious death becaufe he was conquered in 
a duel> when the fame nobleman had he been accufed, attainted, and 
convi(^ed of this very mifdemeanour in a court of judicature upon in- 
di(])utable politive evidence, would have been rcleaied on the payment 
•of a certain fine! After mature refledlion on a proceeding that appears 
ib contradidory, I imagined I could trace its fource in the cujiotns 
of the Germans. A German could only be punifhed with death, when 
itkt voice of Heaven feemcd to pronounce his fentcnce. 
• •* Among thefe people (fays Tacitus) chaftifing the guilty is lefs 
fcxmT^"?. *' confidered as a punifhment that the authority of the magiftrate has a 
** right to infliift, than as an infpiration and exprefs decree from God ^ 
" who, they think, prefides over the fate of duels, and aflifts the in- 
'" nocent combatant. '* Felui Deo tmperante, quern adejfe belhntibus 
credunt. 

A divifion of the forfeited eftates of the vanquifhed appertained to 
Ae high court of juflice; fothat the biftiops, abbots, priors, and fuch 
chapters as inhcrite4 fiefs and lordfhips, were not averfe to granting of 
permiflions to decide civil, and criminal caufes by the fword. 

Pope Nicholas I. regarded duelling, as a conteft authorized by the 
^Wb •$!• 4ani&s. Peter le Chantrewho wrote about the year 1180, fays ** duel- 

** ling was approved of^ and commanded by fome of the i^p) churches. 
*' The court of the biihop or arch-deacon is prepared for the lifts of 
^ the combatants, as is done at Paris. And when pope Eugenius 
" the Hid. was confulted regarding its lawfulnefs, he anfwered^ the 
** ancient cuftom of our forefathers ought to be complied wirh. '* 

Louis VL granted a charter to the Serfs ^ or vaffals of the qhurch of 
Paris, giving them a right to bear witnefs againft any perfon of what- 

fpever 

Cbd: MS. {p) Quaedameedeiias habent monomachiait. k. jiidicant monomachiam ^eberi fieri falter rnfti- 
Abb. S. . cos Aios; tc faciunt eos pugnare in carii ecclefiae, in atrio epifcopi vel archidiaani^.ficst fit 
Vi^Earis. Parlftus. De qiio confultus Papa Eugenina, xe%ondit Mfimim wf/uaudiniveflrd. 
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foever rank. And that whoever accufed them of perjury fliould be 
hound to prove their accufation by combat, or lofe their caufe, anA 
make reftitution for the infult offered to the church under penalty of 
excommunication. During the reign of Louis the Young the monks 
of St.. Genevieve offered to prove by due/ that the inhabitants of a lit- 
tle village near Paris, were their vaflals. And, in the fame reign, the 
Religious of St. Germain des Pres, having demanded the combat to 
demonftrate that Stephen de M aci had wrongfully imprifoned one of 
their ferfsy the two combatants fought a long while with equal ad- 
vantage, till at length by the qffijiance of God (fays the hiftorian) /^^Hiftoire & 
champion of the abbey bad vifibly gained upon his adverfary^ by putting outg^^^^ /,' ^ 
his eye J which forced him to acknowledge himfelf vanquijhed. The ple- 
beians and fetfs fought with cudgels, and were allowed a buckler to- 
parry their enemies ftrokes. In the audience room of all the lords,, 
whether ecclefiafticks or laity, was to be feen the reprefcntation of 
two champions completely armed, and eager for the combat. Thefe 
paintings arc now fucceeded by the crucifix. Rageau mentions hav- 
ing feen two fuch figures in the audience room belonging to the chap- 
ter of St. Merri. ** I am much miftaken (fays Sauval) if \ have, not 

feen fuch figures in both the chambers of requefts belonging to the. '^P' ^ ^ 
palace, before they were ornamented with painting and gilding as 
they are at prefent. And I think, continues he^ that behind the 
crucifix, in one of thofe apartments, there is yet remaining the great- 
eft part, if not the entire figure, of one of thefe champions.'* . 

The Regulations of Philip the Fair concerning 

Duels, ran thus^y 

The lifts arc to be forty paces in breadth and twenty four ia 
length. 

Licenfes for duels fliall not be granted except in cafes where the 
circumftances againft the accufed are only fu^icious without amount- 
ing to pofitive proof. . . 

Oa the day appointed the combatants are to fet out on horieback,^ 
from their refpeftive habitations^ with their vizors up, having their of- 
fenlive and defenfive weapons borne before them; they are to ride 
gently, repeating the fign of the crofs at frequent intervals ; or bearing 
in their hands tfie image of that faint in whom, they place the ftroagqft 
confidence, and reverence the moft« 
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At their arrival in the * Cbampclos (y) the accufer, laying his hand 
Lnciofurc, ypQ,^ ^^ ciucifix, is to iVcar by his baptifmal vow, liis life, his. foul, 
his honour, that he believes he has lawful and juft caufe to demand fa- 
tisfaction of his adverfary; and that he does not bear about himfelf, 
his horfc, or his armour, any herb, charm, ftone, fpell, compa<it, 
or incantation, relying on their efficacy. The fame oath is to be ad- 
niiniftered to the accufed. 

The body of the vanquiftied, if flain, (hall be delivered over to the 
marflial till the king's pleafure be known, whether he will remit the 
ignominy, or deliver him over to juftice; that is, command him to be 
nailed to a gibbet ^ with his head downwards. 

The vanqui(hed (if living) fhall have hisfpurs hacked in pieces; be 
difarmed and fl ripped; his harnefs (hall be broke and fcattered over the 
field ; himfelf lie ftretched upon the earth till the king, likewife, de- 
clares his pleafure, either to pardon, or refign him lothe law, .More* 
over, all his goods fliall be forfeited to the crown, after the conquer- 
or's expences are re-imburfed, and reflitution made for the injury 
received. 

The duel between (r) Chataigneraye and Jamac, in the court of the 
caille of St. Germain en laye^ July lo, 15 47> was the laft licenfed by 

authority 

(q) In Germany, they placed a cofiin in the Cbampclos \ the challeoger, and the challenged, 
fat one at the head, the other at the foot, for foxne minutes in contemplation, before the combat 
began. 

Addit. aoT (r) The challenge of Francis de Vivonne Chataigneraye. 

Memolres de «« Sire," - 

Caftelnan, " Having been informed that Gyy Chabot, when he was laft at Compelgne, declared that who- 

T* ^: P* 554' " ever affirmed he had boafted of aoi intrigue with' his mother-in-law was a vile flanderer; I there- 

** fore, Sire, with your good will and(]^leafi|re^ anfwer, that he hath wickedly lied, and will lie 

'' at all times and feafons, if he declares that I have repeated words he never made ufe of; for 

" he hath told me feveral times, boaftingly, that he had an intrigue with his mother-in-law. ". 

** 'FitANCis DE Vivonne." 

The challenge of Guy Chabot pje Jarnac. 

" Sire," 
*' With your good pleafure and permiffion, I affirm, that Francis de Vivonne has lied in the 
*^ imputation he has beftowed on me for the words I fpoke to you at Coiapcignc,— For this reaibn, 
^' Sire, 1 very .humbly befeech yoo that jour ansy^ily .will be pkrafcd togr»nt us the <mhfit\vi its 
** utmoft extent." 

" Guy Chabot/' 

The Oath of Francis de Vivonne. 






" I Francis de Vivonne do fwear by the holy evangelifts of God; by the trae crofs; and by 
the faith of that baptifm I received through Chrift; xhat with good and juft caufe I enter the 
field to fight Guy Chabot; whofe caufe for defence is bad anaunjuft. And that, moreover, 
I do not carry about my perfon or arms any (pell, charm, or incantation, through power of 
which I expcA to difcomfit my enemy, or ex|^ to overcome hlm« '' 

The 
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authority • Henry 11. was fo greatly concerned for the death of his 
favourite Chataigneraye that he folemnly fwore to abolifh thcfe kind 
of duels. 

They made it appear to Henry IV. by a lift of more than fevcn 
thoufand pardons ilTued from the chancery, there had been near eight 
thoufand gentlemen, at leaft, (lain in duels within ieventeen or eighteen 
years. Whereas when combats were authorized they rarely happened^ 
for many reafons. A man that had fought his enemy in private would 
have di(honoured himfelf and been regarded as an aflaffin. A man's 
honour was fatisfied in becoming the plaintiff and demanding the. com- 
bat*, whilft the judge, informed of the circumftances of the quarrel,, 
would endeavour to accommodate the matter. There was alfo great . 
probability that the perfon committing the offence, might be intimi- 
dated by the oath previouily to be taken : add likewife, the alarming 
alternative conquefl or death! and that death full ied with difhonourl 
Befides, the nobility not being arrived at that height of venality as at 
prefent, a gentleman valued his own life, and even that of his enemy,, 
enough to believe they were reciprocally refponfible to their country 
for their ufe; and confequently had no right to feck occalions, lightly, 
to throw them away. 

Louis XIV's edicts againft duelling are extremely f«vere; but the- 
fatal prejudice of a point of honour is never to he deftroyed but by 
fhame and ridicule. 

I would therefore wifh to have four places fet apart, in different . 
quarters of the city of Paris, where every Sunday the publick ihould . 
be entertained with the diverfion of a duel! The prize, a fum of mo- 
ney, and a medal for the fortunate champion who fliould flay his op~ 
ponent. Thofe who afpired to the glory of thefe combats, might re- 
pair on the preceding evening to the houfe of acommilTary, and enter 
their name and quality : afterwards they fhould draw lots, and whea- 
each of the candidates was certain which gladiator he was to engage,. 
the company might fpend the evening together like well bred men, , 
who purpofed cutting one anothers throats the next day without the 
kaft degree of animofity, but only to ihew their courage. I would, at 
the fame time, have the edi(ft abolifhed which makes it death for gen- 
tlemen to decide their differences by the fword. . They fhould only be. 

K 2.. obliged: 

ThSe 13ce O at« . was taken by Ch abot. 

On the BiimdAgof'tiw combat^. Ch^t^ntraye, like a tr4ie braggadocio, invited above vty 
hofidred and fifty perfons to fup with; him. All tlie fumptuous preparations for this repaft which., 
was to have been held in a tent at the end of the lifts, were confiuned^« and devoured, by the £0— - 
pulace* Mm*, M Viflhilk^ T« i •. /: 3 1 9* 
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obliged to wear one of the prize medals. The idea of being confound- 
ed in appearance with indigent wretches who expofe their lives for pay, 
and of not being regarded as more inherently brave, would infcnijbly 
iafpire the leaft pacific difpoiitions not only with a repugnance to give, 
or receive provocation for a challenge, but even with a fenfe of the 
ihame and infamy of fuch a fa(hion, particularly when they added this 
re6e£lion, that a trial of ikill in a duel is far from being a certain indi- 
cation of true valour. I am thoroughly convinced that if this mode of 
plunging a fword in one anothcrs breaft for the moft trifling , offences, 
had been as prevalent with the Romans as it is with us, the combats 
* YfT^^r ^ ^^^ gladiators would have put a ftop to it. M. * Duclos fancies 
desinfcrjp. that ** this dclicacy of honour, though fometimes chimerical, may 
T. 15. p. *« be inftrumental in awakening a certain fenfibility of foul moregene- 
^3<^' €t rous, and more powerful than mere duty." I either do not clearly 

comprehend what kind of influence this generous fenfibility can have 
on a foul impenetrable to the attraftion of duty; or if I do comprehend 
the expreffion, it fignifies that the foul of a Frenchman has not the leaft 
analogy to the foul of an ancient Greek, or Roman! to that of a Turk, 
or Perfian ! and that a Frenchman, who did not keep up a conftant 
fenfe of this punctilious idea of tilting, to fhew his refentment for the 
fmalleft pcrfonal injury, would be in danger of behaving very ignomi- 
nioufly in a battle where the duty of a citizen was the fole fpring of 
adtion! If this explanation is a juft comment on the thought of Duclos, 
it certainly is a falfe one, and inconfiderate. 

The author of Elements of Education^ printed in 1 640, is of opi- 
ivion that the falhion of wearing muftachoes may contribute to a man's 
courage. 

- ** It gives me a favourable opinion (fays he) of a young gentlemam, 
** when I obferve him curious and nice in his muftachoes. The time 
** he employs in adjufting and fctting them in order, is not alto- 
** gether loft; the more he contemplates their beauty, the more his 
** mind muft entertain and cultivate manly and- courageous fenti- 
•^ ments.'* 

In reality, an amorous attachment and pride in the muftachoe, was 

a paflion laft extinguifhed in the heroes of that age. The French 

Mercuie for 1627, p. 452, relates *' that when the executioner cut off 

+ Beheaded « ^he count de -f BouteviUe's hair, the count put his hand upon his 

muftachoes, which were large and fine, which the biftiop of Nantes 
obferving, faid to him, my fon you ought to think no more of the 

^* things 
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things of this world; alasl I find you have not yet forgot your 
muftachoes." 



Parcheminirie for Parchment-Makers J Street. 

BEFORE the invention of printing in Europe, the Benediftine, 
Bernardinc, and Carthufian monks employed their time in making 
manufcript copies of the ancients; we are indebted to them for the 
prefervation of an infinite number of books. 

The Carthufians hearing that the count de Nevers intended them a 
prefent of fome filver vafes, obferved, that they fhould eftcem the fa- 
vour flill greater if he would convert them into fkins of parchment. 

NEW St. merry STREET. 

I N the year 1358, Perrin Mac^, an apprentice to a broker,, affafli* 
nated John Baillet, treafurer of the finances, in this ftreet. The Dau- 
pin, afterwards Charles the V. was then regent of France, during his 
father*s imprifonment. tie commanded Robert de Clermont, marfhal qj^^j^ jjj^ 
of Normandy, to diflodge the criminal from his fanftuary in the church du Roijohnl 
of St. James de la Boucherie, and to have him hanged immediately, 
which was accordingly put in execution. But the bifhop of Paris, 
John de Meulant, cried out againft the impiety of the deed, aiffirming it^^^fi^^^ 
to be a violation of the ecclefiaftical immunities. As fome reparation, he 
had the body of the murderer taken from the gallows and beftowed on 
it an honourable interment, perfonally aflifting at the ceremony in this 
very church of St. James: great honour to a man after being hange'd! 
Some days after, Robert de Clermont being mafiacred in a fedition for 
defending the rights of his fovereign, the bi(hop forbid him to be buri* 
cd in holy ground; faying he had incurred the fentence of excom- 
munication in forcing ferrin Mace from his fandluary; and perfons 
under ecclefiaftical interdidtion ought not to be depofited amongft the ^*"*^^* 
faithful. 

This prelate does not feem to have been nurtured in the fpirit of 
underftanding the bible, or he muft have difcerned that " T6e Places of' . . 
Refuge,** defigned by Mofes, and eftabliflied by Jofliua, were only forc.^27."v. 14* 
fuch perfons, as by mifortune had committed an involuntary murder, 
not for affaflins ! 

** And the Lord faid. If any one hath flain his neighbour with pre- 
*' meditated defign, ye (hall draw him from before my altar, to the 
** end that he may die/' Louis XIL had too much regard for the wel- 
fare of his people, and was too enlightened in matters of religion not to 

abolifh 
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abolifli abfolutcly and entirely the privilege of afylums, claimed and 
enjoyed till then by many churches and convents ih Paris; particular- 
ly thofe of St. James de la Boucherie, St. Merry, Notre Dame, 
r Hotel-Dieu, the abbey of St. Anthony, the Carmelites of Maubert 
fquarc, and the great Auguftines. One example will enable us to judge 
of the abufc of thefe afylums. In the year 1365, William Charpen- 
tiere murdered his w^ife. The crime was committed in publick; evi- 
dently proved, by his own confeffion; the bailiffs feized him in the 
Hotel-Dieu where he had taken refuge, and carried him away to prifon; 
he prefented his petition; the parliament fentenced the bailiffs to pay a 
fine; and ordered Charpentiere to be re-inflated in his fan<Stuary, 
^®g^- *** which was accordingly done. I cannot fay whether he married 
^^ ^^* again, or what became of him, but this is certain, he was not put to 
death. 

THREE PAVILION STREET^ 

DIANA of Poitiers, wife of Louis de Breze, great fenefchal of 
Normandy, whom Henry II. created dutchefs of Valentinois, lived in 
the Hotel Barbette. Her daughters, the dutcheflfes d' Aumale, and 
de Bouillon fold it, as part of their father's inheritance, in 1 56 1 , to 
different perfons, who took it down, and built upon the foundation, 
Diana, Park-Royal, and new Barbette ftrects. Why the name of 
Diana ftreet is changed into Three Pavilion does not appear. 
^ <' The virginity of the young Diana (fays a compiler of anecdotes) 
" was a delicate facrifice, very worthy to be prefented as an offering to 
^ the grcateft monarchs: could our good king Francis poflibly reje<5t 
•^ it? The fadtis well known that Francis I. granted Diana of Poi- 
tiers her father's forfeit life, who was under condemnation for being 
concerned in the conftable of Bourbon's machinations : but this author 
is miflaken when he talks of her virginity, for flie had been then mar- 
ried eight years, having efpoufed Louis de Breze May 29, 15 14* 
hi^'g'Tv According to Bran tome, this lady was born in 1496. Father An** 
logi^ue, felme makes it 99, and Duchefne, 1500, fo that ihe muft have been 
T. 2 p.2Q7.fQj.ty, at leafl, when Henry II. at the age of eighteen, fell fo paffio* 
natelyin love with her; and though near fixty at that prince's death, 
• Widows ^^ "^^ always preferved an invariable empire over his heart. He 
always ap- wore her livery, black and white, ^* at the tournament where here- 
peared in fc- ceivcd his dcath WQund* 

cond mouruf?' 
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Diana of Poitiers had a beautiful, fair comple<flion, with hair remark*- 
ably black and curling; her teeth, hand, and foot were admirably finci ^.^^V^"^.^' 
flie was of a tall Aature and moft noble air; was never ill in her life; ii^p^ ^^^^^ 
in the extremeft cold weather flie waflied her face with cold fpring wa- 
ter, and ufed no pomatums. She waked at fix every morning; fre- 
quently mounted herhorfe, and would ride five or fix miles, and then 
return to bed, where fheread till noon. All perfons, the leaft diftin- 
guifhed in literature, might rely on her prote(5tion. The Calvinills 
(who hated her) have placed Clement Marot in the lift of her favour^ 
ed lovers. Henry II. expreffed his defirc to acknowledge {/) ^ daugh*- ^^^^^^^^^ 
terhc had by Diana, but (he proudly replyed ** My birth entitled me 6. p. n. 
** to have borne legitimate children to your majefty; Love has made me 
** your miftrefs; but I will not fuffer a publick aft to pronounce mo 
'* your concubine.'* 

Thofe courtiers who had paid her conftant adoration for fo many 
years (like true courtiers) abandoned her when they found that Hen- 
ry IFs laft hour approached. And Catherine de Medicis fent her an 
order to deliver up the crown jewels, and retire to one of her caftles. 
Is the king dead ? ((he enquired of the perfon charged with the com«» 
miflion) No madam, (anfwered he) but it is impoffible for him to 
live out the day! Well then (faid (be) I do not yet acknowledge any 
other mafter: and I defire my enemies may be informed I bid dcfi* 
** ance to their perfecutions. Should I be fo unfortunate as to fur- 
•* vive him long, my heart will be too much occupied with grief to 
** be fenfible of the vexations, and mortifications they are preparing 
«* for me." 

Diana of Poitiers died on the 26th of April 1566, at the ^e of fixty 
fix years, three months, and twenty feven days. By her will, {be or- 
dered that her corpfe fliould be placed in the church of FrHes Peniten-- 
tesy before it was carried to Anet, to be buried. ** I faw her (fgys ^^^' ^ 
*' Brantome) fix months before her death, ftill fb baodfome, that I mes iiiuftres 
*' do not think the coldeft heart could iiave .beheld Jicr withput en^o- T-i.p. 510. 
** tion. She -had fome time before broke her leg on the pavement at Dames Ga- 
^* Orleans; an accident not occafioned by want .of £kill and dexterity lantcs, p. 
^* in riding, which were as remarkable as ever, but to her horfe*s fal-^^o. 
lin^ down. One would have fuppofed this accident, added to the 
misfortunes fhe had experienced, mufi: have faded the beauty of her 
face! not in the leaft! that affemblage of .graces, and lovelinefs of 
person were in her unimpaired and unalterable 1 What pity thgt the 

«< tomb 

I/) This daughter^ who was called Mile, de la Montagne> was living in 1620. 
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*^ tomb fliould enclofe fo fair a form ! — She was of a gentle, compaflio- 
** nate nature, and bountiful in the diftribution of alms. — The people 

Vic dc Hctt-«« "of France have reafon to rcqueft of Heaven that their kings may 

'y • p«i*« never have a favourite with a worfe heart, or more malice/' 

I believe the dutchcfs of Valentinois is the only mifirefs that ever 
had the honour of a medal. M. Peirefc (fays L' Etoile) has fent me 
a copper medal of Diana of Poitiers: on one fide is her effigy with this 

qucrcd thc"^^^^^^P^i^^> Diana Dux Valentinorum clarijjima\ on the reverfe * 

univcrfai Omnium ViSforem via\ 29 March, 1608. 

conqneror. yj^^ ^^^^ ^^ Q^^^-^f^ j^ j^jg Ecclefiaftical Hiftory (where it is rather 

fingular to meet with details of that nature) pretends that " Diana^ 
proud of her virtue, whether real, or afFeded, had a medal ftruck, 
on which (he was reprefented trampling Cupid under her ktt/* This 
Hiftoirc Ec- is confiftent enough with her pride of charader, in.objed):ing to Hen- 
Inn Tccg 0^'^ publick acknowledgment of her daughter, but docs not agree with 
that article in her will, where ihe defires to be removed to the church 
Jes Filies Penitentes. M. de Trudaine has the filver medal in his col- 
leftion, that I have defcribed. It is very fcarce; and he was fo oblig- 
ing as to (hew it me. In my opinion the city of Lyons, where the 
dutchefs was greatly beloved, paid her the compliment of cafl:ing this 
medal; and the words. Omnium ^iStorem vici^ were defigned for Hen- 
ry IL who in 1552, had a medal ftruck, where the dutchefs appeared 
afczcray. i" ^^ character of the goddefs Diana. Her bofom naked, a quiver 
dn her (houlder, the right hand holding an arrow, her left leaning on a 
bow: the motto Nomen ad ajir a. The Henry-Diana (that is to fay 
their cyphers interwoven in crefcents) ftill remaining at the Louvre, 
are additional memorials of Henry's paflion. 

De la P O T E R I E STREET. 

A company of ftrolling players in the year 1600, obtained permifii- 
en to eftablifii themfelves at Paris ; purfuantly, they opened a theatre at 
the Hotel d' Argent, in this ftreet. The judge of the Police publifhed 
an order in 1608, on account of fome difturbances that happeped at 
this play-houfe door, and likewife at another at the Hotel de Burgun- 
dy. I (hall tranfcribe the chief articles as they appear curious to me^ 
by comparing the diverfity of times and manners. 

** On a complaint lodged by the king's folicitor general againft the 
** players of the two theatres, that their plays arc finifiied at irregular 
^ and inconvenieiat hours in die winter feafoOj^ amd that,, unlic.enfed, 

" they 
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^ey exadt exorbitant prices of the people, it becomes nectffaay 
* to guard againfl fuch diforders, and to fix moderate prices for this 
diverfion* We therefore have, and for the future do, very exprcflly 
forbid the faid comedians from St. Martin's day to the fifteenth of 
February, ever to play longer than half an hour paft four, at the la-» 
"** teft. For this purpofe, we hereby enjoin them to begin, whatever 
** company may be in thehoufe, at two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
' ' conclude at half an hour after four^ the doors to be opened zt one . 
* o'clock, precifely. 
** The players are like wife prohibited from taking of the citizens and 
other perfons more than five fols for a place in the pit, and ten for 
the boxes and gallicries. And in cafe the exhibition of any par- 
" ticular theatrical entertainment may require extraordinary expence, 
•* it (hall always be provided by the Police, at the requeft of the 
** adtors. 

** Paris (fays the Prefidcnt Hainault) was then a very different place 
'* from what it is in our days. There were no lamps, much dirt, ve- 
" ry few. coaches, and an abundance of robbers/* We may add^.that. 
a player could maintain himfelf better with 20 fols, in thofe days, than 
he can at prefent with five ihillings. 

The players of the hotel d* Argent hired a tennis-court, in old 
Temple ftreet. They were called Ac company Ju Marais. It was 
on this theatre that the tw6 adtrefies, Marotte Beaupr^ and Catherine, 
des Urlis, appointed a rende^ous to fight fword in hand; and in reality, 
entertained tne audience with a duel t^ way of epilogue. Sauval de- ' **^- 5^^" 
clares. he was that night at the play.. 

P R, O U V A I R E S {t) S TREE T.. 

ALPHONSO king of Portugal came to Paris in the year 
r476., to folicit affiftance againft Ferdinand, fon to the king of Arragon, 
who had difpoiTefTed him of Caftille. Louis XL (fay the writers of' 
that age) complimented him with the higheft honours, and endeavour- 
ed to entertain him with every royal amufement thattould be invented. 
His lodging was at a grocer's houfe in Pfouvaires ftreet, whole name 
was Laurence Hferbelot^. The morning after his arrival he was carried . 
to the hall of juftice, where he had thcpleafure of. hearing the plead- 
ings, in a very puzzling caufe. Next day he was entertained at the bi- ^nnaif ^de 
Ihop's- palace with the ufual apparatus at the ordination of a dodtor in Paris. 
divinity; and on the following Sunday, the ift of December, and the 

L evco 

{t) Or Frl^fts ibcets, P/'o«««/rfkeing.aiiob(elete.wof4 AgmfyiDgjpriei&.. 
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^ '-'-'• eve of his departure, a folcmn proccffion of the Univerfity paft before 
Chron. de his door. What an honourable habitation, and what elegant amufe- 
Louu XI. njentg f^^^ ^ crowned head ! 

BUTE ^W St. R O C H STREET. 

• 

I N defcribing the fituation of the walls of Paris, begun by Charlcf 
the V. in 1367, finiflied by Charles VI. 1382, and ftill (landing in 
1 63 1, I faid that they interfered the fquare of Viftory,. and the royal 
gardens, ending at 5/. Honori's gate, where the butchery In the ^inz^ 
Ftngts market now is. It was on this fide that Charles VII. made his 
attack on the city, September 8, 1429, which was then in .the poflcfli- 
Hiiioirc de on of the Englifh. " The king crofled the meadows towards St. 
Charles VII. ** Honorc's gate, and leading his troops to a hill, or rifing ground^ 
Puceiic/ " called * Hog market, gave directions for planting the batteries to 
• L R *^ advantage. Joan d' Arc, the maid of Orleans, declared her re- 
st. Roch. '* folution to make an affualt; ill informed, no doubt, of the quantity 
•* of water in the («) foffes, which on fathoming with her lance fhe 
•* found to be extremely deep. Yet, notwithftanding (he was {w), 
wounded by an arrow from a crofs-bow in one if not both her 
thighs, fhe perfifted in her defignj ordering faggots and trees to be 
brought to the fofle on the other fide, hoping to find the water 
fhallower there, {x) Night coming pn, meflengers from the camp 
^* made repeated reprefentations of the danger flie was in; butfhe con* 
tinned inflexible, till the duke of Alencon went himfelf to perfuade 
and bring her back." 

There were windmills on la Butte St. Roch, fo late as 1670. The 
new ftreet. Petit champs, reached at one end to St. Anne's ftreet, 
and to the Hotel de Vend6me at the other. This houfe was pulled 
down to make the fquare de Vend6mc in 1687. It then only confifted 
of fcattered ruins, difpcrfed about the ground, where new Petit 
Champs was built, and, after\yards, Gaillon, Antin and Louis le 
Grand ftreet. There was a horfe market kept upon the ground which 
is now d' Antin ftreet and hotel; and exactly on the fpot where you 
enter d' Antin ftreet from new Petit Champs (the back of Vendome 
gardens then) was the duel fought between the dukes of Beaufort and 
Nemours, on the 30th of July, 1652, about feven in the evening. 

The 

^ {u) That part of the fofFe where (he wanted to make an aflault was, where the ftreets Bouche* 
jies and Travcrfaire are built. 

{iv) Very near the end of Traverfaire ftreet, next Honore's. 

{x) That fide of the wall, or rampart, was where the little ftreet of Rampart runs, it cro^ 
irom Richelieu ftreet to St« Honore's, oppofite to St Nictife'i. 
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The party was five to five. The feconds of the duke of Beaufort were 
M. de Buci, de Ris, Brillet, and d' Hericourt. Thofe of the duke 
of Nemours, were the marquis Villars, (father to the marfhal) the 
chevaliers de la Chaife, Compan, and d' Uzerches. The duke of 
Nemours had charged their piflols himfelf at his own houfe, and brought 
them with their fwords. When they approached each other, ** Ah 
^* brother, how ihameful is this quarrel ! let us forget what is paft, 
" and be good friends! '* (faid the duke of Beaufort) '* No villain I 
*' (replied Nemours) I muft either have thy life, or thou (halt take 
mine.'* He made the firft fire, probably as having received the affront, 
and then would have fallen fword in hand upon the duke of Beaufort, 
but he avoided the thruft and lodged three balls in his breafl. D' He- 
ricourt was likewife killed by the marquis Villars, and de Ris by. 
Uzerches; the refl were not dangeroufly wounded • Thearch-bifhcpMem.de 
of (y) Paris forbid that mafs fhould be faid for the duke of Nemours, ^^'*^«*^"'«^ 
in his pari0i church St. Andrew des Arcs, where the corpfe was car- 
ried. Would the reader know who this fcrupulous bifhop was? Car- 
dinal de Ret^, who commonly wore a poniard in. his pocket inflead ofMemoircsdcfc 
a breviary! Rctz., 

SAL L E-.AU-CO MTE STREET. 

HENRY DE MARLE, chancellor of France, had a houfe 
near the Fountain in this flreet, where he was murdered in 141 8. A. 
folicitor of the Chatelet purchafed it in 1663, and complained (fays 
Sauval) of being badly accommodated, and wanting elbow room. 

In the parliamentary regifler for the 9th of Auguft 141 3, it appears 
that Charles VI . in order to proceed in the ufual form of fcrutiny on 
the election of a chancellor, fummoned the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, 
Bavaria, and Bar, together with many barons, knights, and counfel- 
lors, to attend in the council-chamber, who were all fworn upon the 
bible, and holy crofs, to nominate the perfon they believed mofl wor- 
thy of that important dignity, Henry de Marie, firfl prefident of the 
parliament of Paris, had forty four votes; Simon de Nantes, another 
prefident, twenty; and Arnaudde Corbie, eighteen ;• fo that by a 
plurality of voices, the king being allowed one, (only) Henry, de 
Marie (fays the Abbe de Choifi) was proclaimed chancellor. 

(Hifi.de Charles Yh) 

L 2 SEINE. 

{^) At the cn4 of fifteen days, the requeA of the prince of Condc foftcncd hi* inflexibility* . 
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QJJEEN MARGARET ofValois, firft wife of Henry W. 
returning to Paris, after an abfcnce of near twenty five years, built a 
hotel at the end of this ftreet, with fpacious gardens that extended 
along the banks of the Seine; and died in it March 27, 1615^. I ho- 
nour chaftity in a woman as much as any one, but becaufe fhe may 
have admitted lovers, and been guilty of fome wcaknefs^ I cannot think 
the world has a right to mangle her fame fo unmercifully as it has 
done in the cafe of one, who, in other refpedls, had the beft difpofiti- 
ons to promote the glory and tranquility of the ftate, and united to 
an excellent heart, and an elevated foul overflowing with compaflioii 
and generofity, a remarkable portion of wit and beauty. ,. 
Hift dc la " True heirefs of the houfe of Valois, (fays Mezeray) (he never be- 
Mere & du " ftowed a donation on any perfon, without an apology for its not be- 
Fiis, t€ ijjg more coniiderable. She was the patronefs of men of learning, 

who always were carefted at her table; and (he improved fo much 
by their converfation, that (he (poke and wrote more elegantly thai> 
any woman of her time. 

Margaret paft part of the day in bed, furrounded by feveral pretty 
children of tne choir who amufed her with their fongs, ** Being at 
Touloufe (fays president Laroche) (he received the devoirs of the par- 
liament, on a very rich white dama(k bed, behind which were 
placed little children of the d^oir who fung, accompanied by the 
lute.* She excelled all the ladies in Europe in dancing. Don 
John of Auftria, governor of the Low Countries, rode poft from Bruf- 
fels to Paris f incognito J to fee her dance at a publick ball . 

Henry bad no reafon to complain of her want of complaifance, as 
the following ftory, from her own memoirs, of one of his miftre/Tes, 
fufficiently proves. 
Memoircs de ** This lady (fays the queen) was in bed, in the apartment of the 
laRcine ** maids of houour, when, at break of day, (he found herfelf fo in- 
^^g^-' t4 difpofed, that (he fent for my phyfician, and entreated him to in- 
form the king, my hu(band, of her diforder^ which he accordingly 
did. We lay in feparate beds in the fame chamber, • as was our 
'* cuftom. When the phyfician had told him her fituation, the king 
'^ was in great tribulation how to a<fl, fearing on the one fide the af - 
*' fair (hould be difcovercd, and on the other (for he was exceflively 
** fond of her) that (he might want neceflfary afliftance. At length 
^* he came to a refolution to make an unreferved confeflionj amd per- 
** fuade me to go to her in this diftrefs; knowing perfectly well mat, 

" not- 
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no twith (landing What had paft, he fhould always find me ready to 
accommodate myfelf to his pleafure. Undrawing the curtains, 
he faid, my dear, I have hitherto conceakd a thing, which I am now 
obliged to confefs to you. I beg you will excufc this tranfgrcflion> 
and not recollect all the promifes I have made you on the fubjedli 
but comply with my requeft fo far as to rife, as expeditioufly as you 
can, to d,SiA Fqffeu/e^ who is very ill. You know how much I love 
her, I begof you to oblige me in this. I replied, that I honoured 

'* him too much to be offended with any of his a<flions; that I would 
be with Foflcufe immediately and be as careful of her as if (he was 
my daughter ; and I advifed him to take all the court with him 
upon a hunting party, to prevent a difcovery. I rofe and had her 

** removed to a remote chamber^ where my phyfician and proper wo- 
men attended, and took all imaginable care of her under my infpec- 
tion. It pleafed God fhe had only a daughter, and that was dead! 
The king, my hufband, on his return from hunting found me again 
in bed, fatigued with riling fo early, and with the trouble I had 
given my felf to afEft his miftrefe. He prefled me to get up and 
go and fee her ? 1 told him I had done fo when fhe wanted my af- 
fiftance, but now it was no longer requifite : that my vifits would 
rather publifh than conceal what had happened; and that all the 
world would point at me. He was very angry, which vexed me 

** extremely, as I could not think my behaviour in the morning delerv- 

" ed fuch an unkind return." Another paflage in Queen Margaret's 

Memoirs paints the horrours of St. Bartholomew's night in very lively 

colours. 

I was fallen faft aQeep, when I was alarmed by a violent knock- 
ing at my chamber door, and a man*s voice calling, Navarre! Na- 

** varrel My nurfe, thinking it was the king my hufband, ran hafli- 
ly and opened the door. A gentleman whofe name was de Tejan, 
ru(hed in, purfued by four archers, who followed him into my bed- . 
chamber. They had wounded him in the arm with their fwords 
and halberds, and to fave his life he threw himfelf upon my bed. 
Terrified with the fight of thefe men, who endeavoured to hold me, 
I jumped out of bed, and fell upon the floor with de Tejan round 
my neck, who never quitted his grafp. We both (hrieked aloud, 
equally terrified at the impending danger. At length, thanks to ^ Qafnard 
Heaven, * M. de Naucai, captain of the guards, came to my af- dclaChatre. 
fiftance, and finding me in fo ftrange a fituation, howcverit might 
excite his compaffion, could not forbear laughing." 

What! 
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What! in the palace itfelf, in the apartment of the king's lifter, in 
her very bedl did they murder thefe unfortunate men, who challenged 
in vain the faith of folemn oaths and treaties ? And Naucai, reputed 
one of the moft virtuous men of the court, could laugh at fuch a fpefta- 
cle! he laughed in thofe moments of horrour! in that for-cver execra- 
ble night! *' Having changed my linen, continues the queen, which 
was covered with blood, and thrown on a loofe gown, I went to 
my fiftcr, Madame de Lorraine's apartment. I had fcarcely enter- 
ed the antichamber, when a gentleman (one Bourfe) flying from 
" the archers, whofe halberds had pierced him, fell dead at my feet. 
In about a week after the majfacre^ the contrivers of it were fenfible 
they had failed in tl^e principal part of their deiign, which was level- 
led lefs- at the Huguenots than at the princes of the blood. They 
^ impatiently endured the reflection tnat the king of Navarre and 
** the prince ofCondehad both efcaped their fnare; and, convinced 
they could find no one fo abandoned as to attempt my hufl)and's 
life, they plotted another helli(h defign ; which was, perfuading the 
queen my mother to procure a divorce. One feftival day in the time 
of our Eafter devotions, I attended at my mother's levee, when (he 
^ obliged me to fwear to fpeak the truth; and then queftioned me if 
there was no lawful impediment to my marriage with the king; and 
" added, if there were, flie could contrive meafures to fet it afide. I 
begged her to believe that I did not underflrand the nature of her 
queftion; but fince (he infifted upon knowing my fentiments, I 
would frankly declare, that as (he herfelf had difpofed of my hand, 
I never would withdraw it! fufpefting, very reafonably, they 
wanted to entice me into a reparation, to wreak their malice on 
the king/' 

Memoifcs d^ Henry IV. who had no children by the queen, feeing himfelf in 
Sully, quiet polTeflion of the crown, made a propofal to her, that for the wel- 

fare of the ftate, they would agree to a di(rolution of their marriage. 
She confentcd in the mofl: noble, niodeft, and difinterefl:ed manner; 
far from exading feveral conditions, which this prince could not have 
refufcd, ihe only requefled the payment of her debts, and the fettle- 
ment of a penfion correfpondent to her rank. ** The diminution of 
Hiftoiredela** her greatnefs (fays Mezeray) received fo much fplendour from her 
Mere ^ du <# goodhefs, and thofe many royal virtues inherent in her, that (he al- 
^'" *' ways commanded refpedt." Four years after her deceafe, her palace 

was fold, in 1619, and they raifed Makquais quay on part of the gar- 
dens. Till then the Fauxbourg St. Germain was nothing but irregular 

villages. 
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villages, intermixed with vineyards, gardens, and meadows, among 
the houfes. Going out by the gate de Nefle, where the college of 
tlie four oations now ftands, you were immediately In the open fields. 
Tarannes, and St. Dominick ftreets were then called Oxen Road-, and * \7^^ 
Petit Auguftin, Jacob, Saint Pere, L' UniveriQte du Baeg, Verneuil, dow. 
Beaume, and Bourbon, were not then built. 

I think we (hall have pleafure in reading a proof of the effedl of thefe 
improvements in a comedy of the Great Corneille's, afted firft in . 
1642. 

D O R A N T E. 

PARIS is like a place in old romance; 
An ifle enchanted feemed this morn difplayed : 

I left it defart and 'tis peopled now ! 

Without the mafons aid, fome new Amphion, 
Surely has changed the trees to lofty domes ! 

G E R O N T E. 

PARIS affords fuch fights as thefe each day; 
The Scholars field fupports a thoufand piles; 
Nor can the univerfe like wonders fhew. 
To thofe proud walls the cardinal has raifed! 

A pompous city, now -f- complete, we fee, j Ridiilic* 

From an old FolTe miraculoufly rife. ^^ Mont- 

(Tbe Ltar a. 2. j. S-yters. 

Of the paffage of the Seine, from Malaquais Quay, 

to the College of the Four Nations. 

A fhort time after the peace of Vcrvin, Henry IV. was returning 
from the chace, plainly drcft, and attended by only two or three gen- Sauval, 
tlemen. At Malaquais quay, they called a boat, at the very place '*'• ^P- ^H- 
they now crofs the river. Perceiving the boatman did not know him, 
the king enquired how people liked the peace ? Faith, I cannot tell 
in what we are the better for this fine peace; (replied the boatman) 
every thing is taxed; fo much as this poor little boat of mine, fo that 
I can hardly earn a living by it! What, I fuppofe (fays' Henry) the 
king does not enquire into thefe things ! His majefty is a good fort 
of man enough (anfwered the clown) but then he keeps a miftrefs who 
will have fo many fine gowns, and fuch a power of trinkets! and the 
worftion it is, we muftpay for them all! not that it would fignify fo 

much 
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much if {he only belonged to him, but, they fay, (he allows other 

people to go fnacks . 

Henry was fo diverted with this converfation that he feat an en- 
quiry after the boatman the next day, and made him repeat to the 
dutchefs of Beaufort all he had faid to the king. The dutchefs was fo 
enraged fhe wanted to have him hanged. You arc a iimplcton, faid 
Henry; this is a poor devil that want has put out of humour, he (hall 
aajoy his boat tax-free, for the future, and, I will anfwer for it, his 
note will be every day. Long live Henry and Gabrieile. 

This excellent monarch could be lofty whenever he thought it pro- 
per. He one day afked the ambaflfador of Rodolphus 11. (fay Ma- 
thicu) whether the emperor had any miftreffes ? If my mafter has any 
intrigues, (replied the atnbsrfTador) he conceals them from the publick. 
True, faid Henry; there are Ibmc men who have not a fufficient num« 
ber of great qualities to venture a difcovery of their foibles 1 The 
r fame writer affirms, that he has often heard the king declare, pleafure 

was not his only attachment to the dutchefs of Beaufort. " That 
«* this lady was of fingular* fervice to him in unravelling the intrigues 
<< and diilenfions of a court. To her he confided th^ informations he 
*« received of thofe about his perfon. Her addrefs foothed and har- 
«^ monized his humour, and nis vexations. Her condud was fuch 
«• (adds the hiftorian) that (he fupported every one in diflrefs, and 
<* opprefled no one, to that the greater part of the peopl<^ were pleafed 
^« to fee ^er in that exalted rank.*' 

St. S E V E R I N street. 

THE phyficians and f\irgeons^ of Pariis, fent a reprefentation to 

dcLoms^XU** Louis XI. In January 1474, " that as feveral perfons of confidera- 

fl. 213. **• rion were afflicted with the flone^ cholick. Iliac paifion, andplcu- 

**, rify, it wQuld be beneficial to mankind to examine into the feat of* 

^* thofe diforders; which cQuld not be fo effedkually accomplifhed, as. 

«' by performing an operation, on a living fubjetft. Thereforei they 

•• humbly rcquefted his majefty,. to give orders for delivering into 

** their hands a Frenkch^arjcher, then- under, fentencc of death for a 

" robbery,, who had been frequently attacked by thefe diftempefs.** 

Their requeft was granted, and this I apprehend to have been the firft 

operation in lithotomy, performed in publick. It was done4n the 

church-yard of St. Severin. ** After the examination^ the extraction 

•< of the ftone was completed, and by the king's command (fays the 

*i chronicle) his. bowels were returned into his body, which was fewed* 
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^< up; and the wound fo entirely healed, that in fifteen days he was 
^' perfedUy well; and received a pardon for his crime, with a fum of 
^« money, to inable him to live honeftlyfor the future.'' 

The train of events in a man's lite is fometimes extremely remarka- 
ble: there was a neccflity that this poor wretch, in order to be cured of 
the flone, ihould be condemned to the gallows! But can it be credi- 
ted, that in that age,, had he been hanged, his carcafs would have been 
regarded as a facred depofit in the hands of death, which no furgeon 
might prefume to touch? The dilTedtion of a human body was ac- . 
counted facrilcge at the beginning of Francis the Ts reign. And the 
emperor Charles V. ordered a confultation to be held by the Theolo- 
gians of Salamanca to determine whether it was confcientioufly allowa- 
ble to difledl a body with a view to ftudy its ftrufture. 

Over the Door of the Anatomical Amphitheatre, ^7A 

Toulouse, is this verfey 

** Hie locua eft ubi mors gaudet fuccurere vitx." 

*' In this place the dead find pleafure in being of ufe to the living/*' 
I dare not rifque a tranllation of the infcription over the anatomical : 
amphitheatre at Paris^ 

Coniilioque ManAque: 
The courfe lies betwixt two rocks; and I fhould offend . either the 
college of phyiickt or the academy of furgery. 

•TEMPLE ST REE T. 

THE Templars received that appellation from King Baldwin 
the IL of Jerufalem having granted them a habitation near the tem- 
ple of Solomon.. The duration of their order was not quite two hun- 
dred years: it commenced in iij8, and was aboliihed in 13 12. Vil- 
lani, and the generality of hiftorians aifure us that a templar, who was 
prior of Montfaucon, near Touloufe, * and a Florentine named NofFodci . 
were two infamous wretches condemned by the grand matter to Jinifh 
their days in prifon, as a punifhment for the fin of hereiy, added to 
the guilt of an abandoned courfe of life. Thefe profligate men became 
informers againft the whole order , and concerted their plan in this 
manner. They found means to acquaint Enguerand de Marigni, fu- 
perintcndant of the Finances, * that if the government would promife 
them their liberty, and a competent pcnfion for their lives, they would 

M difcover . 

• In the reign ef Philip tbe Fair. 
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difcover fome fecrets " which the king might draw more utility from 
the knowledge of J than from the conqueji of a kingdom'^ Upon the dc- 
pofitions of thefe perlbns, all the templars refiding in France were 
arretted on the 13th of October 1307, a day fet apart for that 
purpofe. 

William de Nogaret, fo remarkable by his violence of temper, and 
friar Imbert, adominican, and the king's confeflbr, then inverted 
with the title of inquifitor general, were entrufted with the conduft of 
this affair. Informations were lodged indifcriminately; and in a fhort 
time, nothing was talked of but chains, dungeons, executions, and 
Auto de Fis. 
Nan ii or* ^ven the dead bodies of the templars did not cfcape their fury: they" 
tinuac. dug up their bones, burnt them, and fcattered their aflies to the winds. 
Life and penfions were beftowed on fuch who made a voluntary con- 
feflionof their guilt; the reft were delivered to the torture. Many, 
who did not fear to die, were intimidated by the horrible apparatus 
they faw, and agreed to the confefiions their enemies dictated. There 
were likewife many more whofe conftancy remained irrefiftible to pro- 
jnifes and punilhments. Fifty four perfons were burnt behind St. 
Anthony's abbey, who, in the midft of devouring flames, averred 
their innocence to the laft groan. 

The ^rand mafler of the order ^ James de Molai, who was god-fa- 
rther to one of the young princes ; Guy, commander of the order in 
Acquitaine, brother to Mahaut, and to the duke d' Auvergne ; Hugh dr 
Peralde, grand prior of France; and one more, whofe name is not^re- 
rcorded, were firft carried before the pope at Poitiers, and then led 
back to Paris, to make a publick confeflion of the univerfal depravity 
of the fociety of the knights templars. Thefe were the chiefs of the 
ordery and as Philip the Fair was not ignorant of the popular clamour, 
that the court wanted to get pofleffion of the immenfe wealth the tem- 
plars had amafled from the Eaft, which was the true caufe of their zea- 
lous perfecution, he hoped by this ceremony to impofe upon the mul- 
titude and calm their minds, alarmed at fuch a feries of dreadful exe- 
cutions in the capital, as well as in the provinces. A fcaffold was 
prepared before the church of Notre Dame, on which the knights were 
placed to hear the fentence which mitigated their punifhment to perpe- 
tual imprifonment. One of the legates afterwards made a long difcourfe, 
wherein he gave a detail of all the abominations and impieties of 
which the templars had been convicted (as he faid) by tneir own 
avowal. And that none of the audience fliould remain incredulous con- 
cerning 
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cemlng thefe fafts, he called upon the grand mafter to confirra them^ 
by a repetition of the publick acknowledgment he made at Poitiers. 
Yes, ' I will fpeak, (faid this unfortunate old man, fhaking his chains, 
and advancing towards the edge of the fcafFoldJ I have indeed too 
long been guilty of treafon againft truth. Voucnfafe to hearken, O 
my God! vouchfafe to receive the oath I fwear! and may it be my 
teft when I fhall appear before thy tribunal ! I fwear that all their. 
allegations againfl the templars are falfc. Our- order was ever 
zealous for the faith of Chrift; charitable, juft, orthodox! And 
if my imbecility led me to fpeak differently at the king's and the 
pope's folicitation ; and in order to obtain a fufpenfion of thofe in- 
tolerable tortures they made me fuffer, I now earneftly repent it. I 
perceive, added he, my tormentors are . irritated, and the fire will 
foon blaze; I fubmit wich refignation to every method of cruelty 
they caa invent; and acknowledge, O my God! there are none 
fufficient to expiate the offence I have committed againft my bre- 
thren, againft truth, and againft religion!" 
The legate was extremely difconcerted ; he ordered the grand- 
mafter, and the duke of ^^uvergne's brother, who likewife recanted, 
back to prifon. They both were burnt alive the fame evening in a, 
flow fire, on the fpot were Henry IV's ftatue is placed. Their con- 
ftancy continued firm; they invoked the name, of Jefus, befeeching 
him to infpire them with refolution* 

The populace in confternation,. melted into tears; proftrating them- 
felves upon their afhes, and gathering them up as precious relicks* 
The two knights who had not courage to be the martyrs of truth, were. . 
treated with lenity. According to Mezeray, thew grand-mafter cited.p^i5*7. u, 
the pope to appear before the divine tribunal within forty days, and the 
king within a year. If this is a real fa<fl, it was a prophecy fulfilled Hiftoire de 
by the event. As to thofe monfters who were the inftruments of all ^^^"^^• 
this black proceeding, the one loft his life in a fcandalous affair; the.Choifi's Hift. 
other, Noffodei, was hanged for new infringments of the laws. Ecclcfiaft. 

The execrable ceremonies imputed to the templars were, that on 
their admiffion into the order^ they were conducted into a private 
apartment, where they abjured the faith of Chrift, and fpit thrice upon Prtceffu j 
the crofs. That the new candidate faluted x\it principal y who received ^^"V^* '^'"^ 
him with lingular indecency. That the object of their adoration waSpiy""' '^"" 
Or gilded wooden head, with an enormous beard; which was brought' 
forth only at general chapters. That chaftity was incxxlcated in re- 

M.z, . gardi 
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gard to women, but great compUifance towards the brethren of the 
ibcicty. 
That i^ an amour between a templar and a maiden produced a male 
Robert Ga-^hild, the fraternity aifembled round it, forming a ring, and tofled it 
quin, 1. 7. from ouc to auotheF till they killed it* 

P' ^^' / That three chiefs of the order in Languedoc, who were put to the 

torture, confeffed their having alTifted at feveral provincial chapters; 

and that in one of thefe chapters held at Montpellier, in the night, as^ 

was cuftomary, they expofed a beadi when inilantly the devil made 

his appearance in the form of a cat; which cat, whilft they paid him 

^'^^g^jg^^' devout adoration, converfed with great kindncfs and familiarity with 

Lan^aedoc. the Company. Several demons alfo appeared in the form of women, fo 

annee, 1 307, (hat every Jack had bis JUL 

Father Peter of Boulogne, folicitor general to the order ^ reprefented 
in different memorials^ the evident improbability there was, that a fett 
Deffenfio of men, who could not be biafled by motives of intereft, (hould re- 
Templar, nounce the religion in which they were educated, to worlhip an idol ! 
^^P"^* and that not one of the perfons initiated into thefe diabolical myfteries, 
fliould hold them in deteftation enough to rcFeal them, during the fpace 
of near two hundred years ! That the royal letters had offered life, 
liberty, and penfions to fuch knights as would make a voluntary difco* 
very of their guilt; and had threatened thofe with the moft exquifite 
tortures who remained inflexible to menaces and promifes. That 
there were inconteflable proofs of many tem|dars, who were taken ill 
in the prifons, having acknowledged on their death-beds, with all the 
marks of a lively and fincere repentance, thefalfhood of thofe declarati* 
ons, extorted from them by the intolerable violence of the tortures they 
groaned under. That the accufed had never been confronted with their 
accufers; and finally, that none of the templars arretted tn other countries 
where Chriftianity was profeiTed, had ever depofed any circumftances 
the leaft fimilar to thofe grofs impieties imputed to their order in 
France, in which kingdom their deflruAion had been decreed, and per- 
petrated by every method that force, and fedudioa could employ. 
Ex fccunda The arch-biihops of Sens, Rheims, and Rouen were fo far from 
vita Clemen- hearkening to thofe remonflrances, that they figned refolutions in their 
tis, V. p. 37'pj.Q^jj^^j^i fynods, to trc2it as renegadoes and abjurersof the do<Slrine of 
Jefus Chrifl, all templars who (hould retrad: the confefTions they had 
made under the influence of the torture. In purfuance of this barbarous 
and fingular innovation of the laws, fifty four perfons were burnt at the 
flake, near the fpot where the hotel for the black mufquetiers is built. 

The 
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The recital tif the bifliop of Lod6vc, a cotemporaiy writer, rcpfefents 

thefe unBappy men Surrounded by devouring flames, lifting up their 

eye$ to heaven, as if to draw from thence that flrength of mind whicli 

had failed them in the hour of torturei arid fupplicating the divine chrdn. ife 

Being not to permit them a Second time to betray the truth, by axrcu- Montfort. 

fing their guiltlefs brethren and themfelves, of crimes they never com- x?V**^ 

mitted. 

In the general council held at Vienne in Dauphin^, compofed pif Fleuri. mtu 
more than three hundred arch^bifliops, bishops, and do<5lor8 in divinity, ^^*^***^ 
Germans, Italians, Englifh, French, and Spanifli; who all, except 
one Italian priefl, together with the three arch-biihops of Sens, Rheims^ 
and Rouen, iigned a remouftrance, fetting forth, that a fuppreflion ck ^ 
the order of templars upon the depofitions of witneiTes not confronted 
with the perfons accufed, or fufFering the latter to plead in their own 
defence as they had repeatedly petitioned, muft be confidered as an 
open violation of natural equity. The pope, aftoniflied at this univer- 
ial oppofition to his defigns, exclaimed ^< That if through any defi- 
ciency in accuftomed formalities the council could not * juridically • Via juftw 
pronounce fentence againft them, the plenitude of his pontificate^®- 
power fhould fupply all defe<fts. And that he would create a pre- 
cedent to condemn them by, rather than offend his dear fon the king 
of France,'* Confequently fome months after, in a private confiflo- 
ry of cardinals, andbifhops, whom complaifance (fays Vertot) brougbt^^j^^^^* 
over to his opinion y he abrogated and annulled the order of knights if^'^^^^ 
templars* Num. 14N 

The fentence ran. That the necefTary forms of law proving infuffici- 
ent to determine their offence, he condemned them by the apoflolical 
authority veiled in himfelf. fRapin de ^hoyras.) 

It is an undoubted truth that the templars were flaves to luxurious 
oflentation, and all the voluptuoufnefs of a life of indolence. Theilr 
birth, valour, and the glory acquired in fo many engagements, united 
to their immenfe revenues, had infpired them with pride and a certain 
charafteriflick air of independance which muft necefl'arily be infinitely 
ofFenlive to all crowned heads. Their privileges and pofleffions had in* contra^tcmi^ 
volved them in very fharp contefts with moft of the bifhops; and their lar. Dapa>%. 
inceflfant ridicule of the fanatacifm and pious frauds of the monks drew P* ^3°* 
upon them dangerous enemies : add to thefe confiderations, that Philip 
the Fair accufed them of furnifhing Boniface VIII. with money during 
the time h^ was at variance with tliat pope; and of publickly refleifting, 
in very feditious terms, on his conduit, as well as oh that of his two 

favourites. 
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-^*-^ favourites, Enguerrawd de Marigni, and Stephen Barbette. Maiigni 
was one of thofe men who aflume the character of minifters of the ftate, 
but in reality are the tyrants of it; (heltered under the authority of a 
mafter, whofe native equity they corrupt, by a flattering indulgence to 
all his paffions. At a lols to contrive new taxes, Marigni had rccourfc 
to the moft pernicious of all refources, enhancing the nominal value 
of the current coin, and at the fame time debafing its quality. The al- 
terations he made in it became fo frequent, and were carried to fuch 
excefs, as to occafion a popular infurredlion. The Pariiians plundered 
the houfe of 5/^/^^^;? Bariette^ {the provoft) aflaulted the king's pur- 

Hift. dc Pa- veyors in the markets, invefted the temple, where he then refided, 
ajid would not fuffer any provifions to be carried in for three days. Ma- 
rigni and Barbette accufed the Jews and the Templars of fomenting 
this tumult; and as no prince ever poflefTed more haughtinefs than 
Philip, his pride rendered him implacable in his hatred. Belides, he 
was avaricious, and at the fame time extravagant in his expences; al- 
ways diftrefled for money, and confequently ready to fuffer his reafoa 

HrtWrc dc *^ impofed upon by the fchemes his minifters contrived for its pro- 

L'Egiifc, ' curement. The difficulty therefore was not infuperable to perfuade 

Dupin, XIV. jjim to adopt a vindidlivc meafure, which would fill his coffers with the 
ipoils of tlie Jews, and part of the wealth imported by the Templars 
from the eaftern climes. A report was immediately circulated at Pa- 
ris, that the Jews had reviled the Hoji, profaned fome confecrated cha-^ 
lices, and crucified children on Good-Friday. 

The mob, fond of believing every thing that tranfports them to 
fury, were not flow in demanding the extermination of thefc enemies 
tsD the name of Jefus. 

Rruri's Hift. The miniftry put them all under arreft, on the 2zd of July. 1306,. 

SkdefiAft. confifcdted their eftates, and robbed them of every thing that was not 
abfolutely neceffary to defray their expences out 01 the kingdom* 

In the fucceeding year, the knights templars, thoughoutall the pro- 
vinces of Frajice, were feized upon with equal rigour; and tremen-. 
dous tribunals ereded for their tryals; the arch-biihop of Sens, bro- 
ther to Marigni, was prefident in that of Paris. 

Clement V. fat in the chair of St. Peter^.and alnioft-all hiftorians^ 
particularly St. Antoninus, arch-bifhop of Florence, Villani, and the: 
continuator of Nangis, alledge that ** this pope made a fcandalous traf-. 

j^""' «* fickof facred things; fold benefices publickly at his court; plun-, 
** dcrcd all the chur^rhes. and mongfterics on. the road^ in his progrcfs* 
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from Lyons to Bordeaux.— —That his motive for eftabliftiing the 
*' holy fee in France was to avoid a feparation from the countefs of NangU. con- 
Perigord, a daughter of the. count deFoix, with whom he was def- ^"^*'- ^'*' 

perately enamoured. That Philip having offered to fupport his \ 

apoftolical eledlion on fix conditions, he had fworn upon the holy/"^***^' 
** facrament^ to execute them all; and that the extinction of the or-'Choifi. 
*' der of templars was one/' Therefore, though he teftified furprizc 
and anger on receiving the firft news of their imprifonment; though his 
letters breathed refentment and inveftive againft Philip, yet, according 
to fome authors, this was only to fave appearances of not having aban- 
doned the rights and privileges of the holy fee. ' Certainly his holi- 
nefles wrath could not be very inexorable, fince in one of his Bulls, 
fpeaking of that monarch, he exprefles himfelf thus: ** Our very 

dear fon was not influenced by motives of * avarice in his imprifon*- * Non typo^ 
ment of the templars, but by a true zeal for religion. Nothing can avariciae. 
be more foreign from his intentions than the defire of appropriating 
** to his own emolument, the fmalleft part of their riches! We, our^ 
felves, have interrogated fixty two perfons of that order, who all 
made ample confeffion of the impurities and iniquities of which 
they were accufed. The grand mafter alfo made the fame acknow- 
ledgment at Chinon before our commiflioners, the cardinals Beren- 
ger dc Fredole, Stephen de Suifi, and Landolphe. de Brancaccio." 
The grand-mafter of the templars, like the major part of the nobles of 
that age, could neither read nor write. He expreifed the utmoft afto*- 
niihment on hearing the depofition read to him at Paris, affirmed to 
have been taken from his own mouth. He crofTed himfelf twice, cry- proceffus 
ingout, " Were thefe commiffioners not churchmen, I know what I contra -temp^ 
** would truftmy caufe to! ". He was anfwered that a cardinal never ^*''' P- "3*- 
accepted a challenge. " Well, then, faid he, lean only beg of the^^^*^^- 
** Almighty to punifh them as the Saracens and Tartars do liars, and 
** falfe witnfefles, by burfting their bodies afunder! *' Vertot fays, that 
to accumulate more guilt upon the grand-mafter, the recorder of his 
depofition might probably have added fome aggravating circumftances. 
Butis this anyjuftification ofthe commiffioners? or ought a judge t« 
fign an interrogation without having read it? 

On the pope's letters and folicitations to all the Chriftian potentates, 
the templars were thrown into prifon throughout Europe; but put to 
death, only, in France, and Provence; the latter then appertained to 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 

The 
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r' - '^-'-n The council of Viennc, after a total fupprcflion of their order, dif- 
^ Thfe pofcd of their poffcffions in favour of the * knights Hofpitalius of St* 
knieh^of John of Jerufakm; but Philip the Fair refufcd to relinquiih them 
Malu.. without a preliminary advance of two hundred thoufand livres towards 
defraying the cxpence of the profecution again ft the templars. This, in 
thofe days, was an immcnfe fum ! yet Louis Hutin his fucceflbr, thought 
it too fmall, and demanded fixty thoufand livres more. The refult 
Reg. <ltt« was, an agreement that he fhould have two thirds of the money belong- 
Trcfor*. ing to the templars, of the furniture of their houfes, of the ornaments 
of their churches, and of the profits and rents of their eftates, from 
tlie 13th of Oftober 1307, to the year 13 14. Rapin fays, '* That 
*« King Edward IL of England, in expectation of aggrandizing himfelf 
^' by their wealth, afiembled the parliament at Lomion; thcyaboli(h« 
*< ed the order of templars, but treated the members of it with more 
<• lenity than they met with in France; being fatisfied with difperfing 
^ them into different monaileries, and allowing them moderate pcn- 
*' fions out of their own revenues." According to the Abb6 de Cboifi, 
the Englifh nobility took pofTeflion of all the lands belonging to the 
templars, allcdging that ** As thefe donations of their anceftors were 
^< given to the knights templars, and not to the knights of Malta, 
** the former order being now extinft, the lands ought to revert to 
** their ancient proprietors/' The king of Caftile united their reve- 
nues in that kingdom to the crown. The king of Portugal granted 
them to the order of Chrift, which he had inflituted. The king of 
Arragon appropriated to the crown feventeen fortrefles of theirs in the 
kingdom of Valencia. The pope (z) alfo had a plentiful fharc of this 
Db^uv ^^^^ harveft; particularly in the dominions of Charles 11. king of Na- 
ples and Sicily, and earl of Provence and Forcalquier, where he had 
an equal divifion with that prince of the money and moveable cfFcdts 
of thefe unfortunate fufFcrers. 

Marigni (whom father Daniel rcprefents as a minifter of great merit) 
pillaged the finances, cruflied the people with taxes, and ruined many 
individuals by unprecedented perfecutionsj void of faith,, a ftrangcr to 
pity, he was the vaineft, and moil infolent of alL hwman beings! He 

had 

(x) The Ahbi Velli, in his Reigaof Philip the Fair, aflcrto, that Clement V.. ^reaped ftO ad- 
Arantnge from the plunder of the templars, and that Dapuy, whomfome authors have quoted , 
was incapaWc of aflcrting otherwife. HfJtre are Diipuy's own words: " Thefe letters were obey- 
•' ed; and the templars were condemned and executed; their peribnal cffedls forfeited to the ufe 
** of the earl of Provence, who fhared them with tjie pope; whilft their real eftates reverted to the 
*' knights of Malta." (Hift* Je la.Condamu. des l'$mpliers^ fum. <v. p. ^J The frfi idiiien 
of t Ms work 'was printed 5 years before the Abhe'%J:iJl(try^ 1 there qiipteDupufs autburity^ confequent-- 
ly.tbe Abbe accufn me of faljbood* 
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had the impudence to give the lie^ in publick council to the count de 
Valois, Philip's brother. On the eve of the fefUval of the afceniion 
1315, juft before day-break, (then the cuftomary time) he was hanged 
upon a gibbet at Montfaucon, ereded by his own order fome years be- 
fore, as I have already obferved. And (fays Mezeray) ** as proprietor 
" of the edifice, was honoured with the upper feat, elevated above all 
" the inferior rogues/' Ten years after, Monfieur, the count de Va- 
lois, equally enervated in mind and body, deputed perfons to dif- 
tribute alms in his name, faying to every poor man, ** pray for Mon- 
" iieur de Marigni and for Monfieur de Valois.'* This prince's con- 
fefTor had been fecretly prevailed upon by the arch-bi(hop of Sens, and 
the bifhop of Beauvais, to alarm his confcience about the juflice of 
Marigni's fentence, whofe profecution, indeed, had not been altoge-- 
ther legally condudted. 

A flatue of Marigni had been eredted on the fleps of the palace. Thi» 
was pulled do\yn. I had the curiofity to take a view of it in its prefent 
fituation. It has no pedeflal, but is fupported by tlie wall, in a little 
court belonging to the Conciereerie prifon. In my opinion, the atti- 
tude is good. He appears to have been a low, plump man, with a 
fmiling countenance. The drapery reaches below the knee; on the 
head is a kind of cope whofe peak does not fall behind, but is twifled 
carelefHy round to the left fide of the neck. An embroidered belt is ob*^ 
fervabJe, with a fword hanging from it. 

OLD TEMPLE STREET. 

A T about half an hour pafl fevcn in the evening of the 23d of 
November, the duke of Orleans, only brother of Charles VI. was 
furrounded io^this flreet by eighteen ruffians, oppofite to a houfe, thea 
called Our Latfy's image, adjoining to the religious Hojpit alters of St^ 
Gervais. His attendants were only two equerrys, mounted upon the 
fame borfe, and a {a) page, preceded by three running footmen, with 
torches. The chief of the afTaffins was a gentleman of Normandy, 
whofe name was Raoul d' Ocquetouville. This abandoned wretch, 
with a flroke of a battle axe, chopt off the duke's left hand that held 
the bridle of his mule; and with two more blows cleaved his head in 
twain. It is reported that the blood fl:arted from his wounds the next 
day, at the approach of the duke {b) of Burgundy, to fprinkle them 

N with 

(a) This page called Jacob de Metre, endeavoured to cover his mailer with his body, and 
was ilain upon him. 

{b) Perhaps there may be a kind of fympathy and antipathy in things that are totally materir 
all According to this hypothefi?, the blood, accu&omed to be violently agitated at the fi^t of 
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with holy water, as a teftimony of his innocence. This happened 
in the White Friars church, where the body had been ca?ried; the 
duke of Burgundy was not then known to be the author of the affafli- 
nation. 

This Louis I. duke of Orleans, united a vaft fund of wit to amoft 
captivating figure, ** which he employed in feducing the ladies of the 
court; and (according to Brantome) fome of fuperior rank. One 
morning, chancing to have a lady in bed with him whofc hulband 
came to make him a morning vifit, he carefully concealed her face 
Gs-** within the bed cloaths, and indulged. him with a view of herper- 
fon; under forfeiture of his life if he prefumed to uncover her f?ce. 
The huflband being the night after in bed with his wife, told her 
that Monfieur, the duke of Orleans, had favoured him with a fight 
of the moft beautiful body he ever beheld: but of the lady's face he 
wa& no judge, not having been allowed to remove the covering." 
This lady's name was Mariette d' Anghien, that of her hu(band was 
the Sieur Cannc de Varennes. To tljis little affair of gallantry (conti- 
nues Brantome) the world is indebted for the valiant and cnterprizing 
baflard of Orleans, the count dc Dunois; the fupport of France! 
the fcburgc of England ! " 

Moft of the writers of that time inform us, that whilft a very pret- 
ty lively girl, the daughter of a horfe-dealer, fupplied the place of the 
queen with Charles VL in the hotel St. Paul, the duke of Orleans 
endeavoured to atnufe het majefty at the hotel Barbette. He hadfupt 

with 

a perfon who is the objeA of implacable averfion, may have contraftcd fo powerful an antipathy 
as CO be fufceptible of a flight mofnentum at its enemies approach, though chilled by death. ^^ It 
'* is a certain fa^ (fays Mezeray. v. 2. p. 127) that vAi^n RicbarJ^ Iceur deXion^ appeared at 
" Cherion to celebrate the funeral of bis father Henry IL of England, the body of that unfor* 
** tunate parent, robbed of life, and having no longer the power of word» to reproach his un- 
*' grateful fon with all thofe cruel vexations he had made him fuffer, fpouted fountains of blood 
" from the nofeand mouth to overwhelm him, as if he compelled it to exclaim. Satiate thyjelf 
** ivith that hlood of nuhich thou appeardeft Jo tbirfy,^^ 

M. De Thou relates that after ' Garcias de Medicis had flabbed his brother, Cofmo the Great, 
duke of Florence, their father Arced him* to touch the body, when infbntly the blood guflied 
out. . . 

From the body of a mart who makes violent efforts to defend his life, innumerable corpufcles fly 
off, which attach themfelves to the murdei-er and hfs garments : when he approaches the perfon 
flain, thefe are attracted towards their native fource ; the bodv ailing upon them like a magnet, 
they enter the wounds and give fufScient motion to the coagulated blooa to produce fbme degree 
of liquifaftiori. 

The Tryalt or Judgment of God by the coffin, has been long pradlifed in Germany. Whenever 
an affaffin, notwithftanding the moft diligent examinati9n, remains undifcovered, they ftrip the 
body of the murdered perfon and place it m a coffin: all thofe who are fufpefted of being accom« 
plices in the murder are obliged to touch it; if any alteration or motion happens in a feature or 
limb, or if the wounds bleed a frelh, whoever has touched it at the time of fuch extraordinaiy 
appearance, is deemed guilty of the deed. (Beemann, differt, de prod, fanguinis,) 
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with her the very night he was murdered. There was bICd another 
report*; that at a mafquerade ball, the dutchefs of Burgundy had not 
treated him with cruelty. Hatred to the duke was faid to be one mo- 
tive of his afSduity in gaining her affection ; and he was fo indifcreet 
at an evening entertainment where the duke was in company, to fing 
a fong he had made upon the dutchefs, giving her the epithet of t/je 
black^baired beauty. The chronicle adds, that he had a cabinet fur- 
nifhed with the pidtures of all thofe ladies who had granted him fa- 
vours; and that the duke of Burgundy, receiving information his wife's^ 
portrait was in the collcdtion, refolved to revenge the affront to his 
honour by thi« infamous and bafe affaflination. 

The duke of Burgundy was fon of Philip of France, who was ta- 
ken prifoner by the Black Prince j at the battle of Poitiers, and car- 
ried to London, with his father King John. The two kings of 
France and England being at fupper together, Philip gave the lord in 
waiting a box on the ear, faying, <* Who taught you to ferve the 
'* king of England before the king of France, when they are at th& 
'* fame table/* " Indeed my coufin (faid Edward to him, with great 
compofure) you have an indifputable right to the title of Philip tbt 
Bold! " The courage which this young prince difplayed at the battle of 
Poitiers, when he was no more than fourteen years old, merited the 
furname of Boldy but I cannot conceive why that of Undaunted was gi-* 
ven to his fon John, duke of Burgundy, whofe heart though inaccef- 
fible to remorfe, was in perpetual agitation from the dread of attempts 
againft his life. After the Duke of Orleans's aflaffination, he ordered 
a tower to be built at the hotel * de Burgundy, and within it a cham- * The itaiu 
ber without windows, and with a very low door, which he faftened at ^^'^^j.^of "^*^ 
night and opened in the morning; ufing every precaution that pufila-this palace. 
nimity infpires in minds impreffcd with guilt. Butchers were his fa- 
miliar companions ; and the public (^ ) executioner was admitted to M^^^^^^et^ 
his court, attended his levee, and had the honour to kifs his hand. The Choifi.. 
aflaffinations perpefrated at Paris under the direction of this unv^orthy 
prince, his perfidy to his country, and connedtion with England, ren- 
der his memory execrable to pofterity. 

N 2 T H K 

W His name was Capcluche. He was, for various crimes, condemned to be executed. When, 
he was upon the fcaffbld, obferving that the executioner went awkwardly to work, he deiired to be 
unbound^ iet the block in order, an4 exainine^ whether the axe was fufiici^ntly iharp: evaftly.. 
{fays the journalill) as if he had been to perform the office on another. At length, crying mercy 
(leaven llus ownferyant beheaded him. (Journal de Parisy Au^. 22. 141.8* 
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THIBAUTODF STREET. 

AGNES DU ROCKIER was the daughter of a wealthy 
tradefman in this ftrect, who left her at eighteen years of age in pof- 
fcflion of a large fortune . In the bloom of beauty ihe entered herfelf 
a Rec/u/e in the parifli of St. Opportune, on the 5th of 0<ftobcr 1403. 
Thofe widows or virgins were ftyled Rec/u/es, who had a fmall apart- 
ment built, adjoining to the walls of fome church. The ceremony 
of their exclufion from the world was folemnized with much magni«- 
ficencc; the church adorned with tapeftry, and the celebration of 
mafs performed by the bilhop in his pontifical robes. Who after 
preaching a difcourfe fuitable to the occafion, fixed his own feal upon 
the door of the little cell, having firft plentifully fprinkled it with 
holy water. 

The only remaining aperture was a fmall window in the wall, by 
which the jfb/itary devotee heard divine fervice, and received the necef- 
faries of life. 

Agnes du Rochier died at the age of ninety eight, heirefs to an 
affluent eilate, that would have enabled her, for fourfcore years, to 
have vifited the fick and the prifoner, to have relieved the indigent 
and unfortunate 1 She wanted to find the road to heaven without 
quitting her cell. 

St. Thomas of the Louvre Street. 

ABOUT the middle of this ftreet, there is a houfe, part ftone, 
part brick; it now belongs to M. Artaud, but a hundred years ago, 
was the hotel de Rambouillet, fo much celebrated by Mademoifelle 
de Scudery, and the reft of the wits of that age. The hotel de Lon- 
gueville was then that of Chcoreufc, the fanctuary of all the machi- 
nations and political intrigues of the famous Cardinal de Retz, who 
had all the great qualities he chofe to have; which were not thofe of a 
bifhop, a good citizen, or an honeft man. 

tirechape street. 

FIVE men, who were bringing provifions for the markets, were 
frozen to death at the corner of this ftreet, on the night of the 20th of 
January i6o8. Pierre Matthieu declares, he heard Henry IV. fay at 
his lev^e the next morning, *' that his muftachoes were frozen to his 
pillow, though the queen was in bed with him.'* But— (he was 
his wife! 

TIX^ 
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TIXERANDERIE STREET. 

PAUL SCARRON lodged on the fecond floor of a houie 
about the middle of this ftreet. Himfclfand his wife, afterwards Ma- 
dame Maintenon, had only two roonas in front, divided by the ftair- 
cafe; a kitchen on the ground floor, and a clofet for a little footboy. 
M. de Voltaire fays that Scarron, when he married in 1651, had lodg- 
ings in V Enfer (or Hell) ftreet. 

There are four ftreets in Paris of that name, but not one in the pa-* 
rifli of St, Gervais; therefore he probably changed his lodgings after- 
wards, as he died here on the ift of Oftober 1660, at the age of fifty 
nine, and was buried in St. Gervais's church, to which parifh Tixc- 
randerie ftreet belongs. His family was originally from Piedmont, 
and formerly belonged to the parliament of Paris. M. de Voltaire has 
reafon to aifert that '' it was a lucky circumftance for Mademoifelle d' 
Aubigne to marry Scarron, though he was a cripple and had but a ve- 
ry moderate fortune." ** Yet the expreflSon is not juft when he adds, 
'• he was a difgrace to nature." For Scarron in his youth was well 
ftiaped, and of an amiable figure, but the confequences of a debauch^ 
at twenty fcven, loft him the ufe of his limbs. 

Great, and Little Truanderie Streets. 

THE little fquare called Lovers Wells^ or Ariadne fquare,* is at 
the triangular point formed by thefe two ftreets with that of Monde-r 
tour. Thefe wells had their name from the unfortuntac fate of a 
young lady, who on difcovering the perfidy of her lover, and finding 
he had abandoned her, precipitated herfelf into one of them and was 
drowned: her name was Agnes Hellebie, and her father held a pretty 
confiderable rank in the court of Philip Auguftus. At the diftance of 
about three hundred years, another adventure happened at thefe wells. 
A young man, in a fit of defpair, threw himfelf in, but was fo lucky as 
to efcape being hurt by the leap, and efcaped drowning by the timely 
afliftance of his relenting fair one; who flung him a rope, aflliring him 
he ftiould never more have caufe to complain of her cruelty. As a 
mark of gratitude to the wells, he had them repaired and beautified. 
Sauval fays, that in his time, there was yet legible on the margin, T.i. p. 184. 
in Gothic letters, badly engraved, • 

*' Love my honours did revive, 

^' In * five hundred twenty five." • Fo' JS^S- 

The 
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The author of a book called NoSturnal Events^ affcrts that a miffio- 
nary, who was preaching. in the church of St. James of the hofpital, 
exerted his voice with fo much Zealand ftrcngth •* againft the even- 
«« ing aflignations at thefe wells; the fongs which were fung, the laf- 
•* civious dances exhibited, the vows of eternal conftancy, fworn as 
** folemnly as thofe at the altar, and the confequences following fuch 
** vows," that all the fathers and mothers in the congregation, with 
all the devotees, flew to the place in an inftant, and filled up the 
Wells. I fufpedt the truth of this anecdote, becaufe it is very unlikely 
that Sauval, who was a cotemporary writer, Hiould have omitted it. 
He only fays, ** I have feen water drawn from thefe wells, and I 
** have feen them dry: they are nowalmoft filled up, and in g ruinous 
** condition.*' 

The ancient word for taxes levied upon the people was Tributes j and 
by abbreviation, Trus. " From the word Trwj" (lays Pafquier) is deri- 
*• ved Uruander^ which fignifies to abufe and opprefs. Becaufe thofe 
** appointed to colleft the taxes are generally men who have little ten- 
** dernefs or humanity for the poor fqbjedts, on whom they exercife 
" the king's authority with a heavy hand." Prpbably they gave the 
T. i-P'883. nau^^ Qf T^ruanderie to thofe ftreets where the offices of the farmers 
and receivers of the revenue were kept. 

Lmt^Jfga tROUSSE-VACHE * STREET. 

wkh her tail THE Cardinal of Lorraine, on his return from the "council of 
cjcft. Trent,, had a fancy to make a kind oipublick entry into Paris; efcorted , 

by a party of foldiers. Marfhal Montmorency, then governor of the 
city, fent him word he would not confent to it. The cardinal anfwer-* 
cd haughtily and continued his proceflion till be encountered Mount- 
morency who made a brifk attack upon his guards, and obliged then^ 
to difperfe; leaving his eminency to take refuge in the back fliop of 
a mechanic in this ftreetj where he remained concealed till night, un-- 
KcThQu. der a fervant's bed 

This very cardinal was prefident of the council in the reign of - 
Francis IL Finding himfelf frequently importuned with felicitations 
from a great number of difabled officers, andlikewife from the widows 
of fuch officers as had been killed in the fervice of their country, who 
applied to the court for fmall penfions towards their fubfiftance, he if- 
fued a proclamation by found of trumpet; in order, as he expreffed it, 
cirde^Guife ^^ f^^^ himfelf from thefe beggars. • Its purport was, *^ that all perfons 
5. 65, * who were cqjiic tQ Fontainebleau with petitions to the government, 

flipuld 
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{hould depart within twenty fours hours; under peril of being hanged 
upon a gibbet, purpofely erefted in the front of the palace/'— —And 
this man died in his bed I 

VAUGIRARD STREET. 

* THE total amount of the rent of all the houfes in Parisj * Hiit de 
was only 3 12000 livres in the reign of Erancis I. At prefent, the or-^ l"xix. 
der of barefooted carmelites alone, exclufive of the vaft tradt of land Num. 55* 
occupied by their convents anJ gardens^ enjoy a revenue of looooo 
livres from the rent of houfes they have built in this and the adjacent 
ftreets! This order of friars did not take root in France till the year 
161 1, when a very fmall houfe was given them by Nicholas Vivian, 
a citizen of Paris. To do them juftice, riches do not make them proud; 
they continue the cuflom of fending fome of their brethren every day^ 
to beg at the doors of their own houfes ! 

According to M. Camus, the bifhop of Bellay's calculation, one 
fingle order of mendicants annually cofts Chriftianity ** thirty fouf^^, . 
millions of Louis d'ors, " allowing only a hundred Francs, for the ly fie eieMo* 
feeding and cloathing of each individual. " Confequently, continues ^^^"^^ 
** he, the moft tyrannical prince never exadled fuch enormous fums'for 
** the indulgence of his luxury, and the maintenance of his armies,' 

'* as the mendicants extradl from the credulity of the people. In- 

** dolence difpofes them to live without labour; they rob the nation of 
** its wealth, and the real objedls of charity of their bread." 

Many learned Theologians have advanced, that the profeflion ofvo^ 
iuntary poverty is contrary to religion and good fenfe. That our Saviour, 
though he chofe to live in a ftate of humility, did not affed to make it 
a virtue; never afked alms or made poverty his vocation. Was fo far 
from teaching his difciples to make begging a trade, that on the contra- 
ry he eftablifiied it for a maxim that men ought not to petition for * 
alms through choice and inclination, but only when conftrained to it 
by neceflity. 

Live by the labour of your own hands. Employ that time in works 
beneficial to fpciety, which ye now mifemploy in laying ftratagems for 
legacies and charitable donations! Remember it is faid in the book of 
Genefis, God placed man in the terreftrial Paradife, to till the ground, 
and to cultivate it, Tu/it ergo Dominus Deus homtnem & pofuit turn 
in Paradifo voluptatisf ut operaretur & ^ujiodiret ilium. 

VER- 
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VERDE LET STREET. 

BUTCHER, was ia ancient times an epithet of glory bellowed 
cm a general after a viftory, as an acknowledgment of gratitude for the 
ilaughtet of tliirty or forty thoufand men! John deMontigni, lirft prc- 
iident of the parliament, was firnamed {J) Baker, as a memorial ot the, 
fupply of corn he brought into Paris in the time of a famine, which 
prefcrved the lives of between twenty and thirty thoufand inhabitants. 
** I wi(h (fays Mezerai) men would endeavour to immortalize fuch ac- 
** tions as this by medals." Were the hiftorian now alive he would 
have enjoyed his wifli, A medal was ftruck ia Provence 1747, 
as a monument to pofterity of the obligations of that county to 
M. Bouret. 

A letter from Meffieurs les Procureurs of the county of Provence 

to M. Bouret, receiver general, 

^ay 12, 1747, 

" Sir, 

** It is a mortifying circumftance to us to fee you depart without re- 
** ceiving fome teftimony of our lively gratitude; the fentiments of our 
** hearts are alone equal to the fervices you have done this province, 
** and all the outward demonflrations we can (hew, muft ever be very 
** inadequate to our obligations to M. Bouret. What appeared to 
y us the moft expreilive indication of our fentiments was tne engra* 
^ vure of a gold medal with the arms of the county on one fide, with 
^* thefc words Comitia Provinciae, and on the exergue, this in- 
*^ f<?ription; Stephano Michaeli Bouret quod Juffu Ludovici XV. 
•« Regis Chriftianniflime et Ope, Jo. Bapt. de Machault Generalis 
*• i^rarii Moderatoris, Provinciam Maxima Rei Frumentarias Penuria 
^' Laborantem, Providentiffime Suftentavit, Hoc Grati Animi Monu- 
** nientum Procuratores Provinciae Dicant Confecrant. M. d. cc. xlvik 
** This defign being unanimoufly approved of in our alTembly, orders 
** arc difpatched to Paris for flriking the medal. We are forry not 
** to. be able to prefent it before your departurcj and rely on your fa- 
^ vourable acceptance of it when completed, as a teftimony of the 

** gratitude 

{/) His family exchanged the name of Monti^i, for the honourable appellation^ Le Bch/omk 
ffr,. or. Bakf r. He lived in the comer houfe between this and FUctiere fti^et. 
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^< gratitude of the people of this province, as well as of the relpeftful 
«^ attachment with which we remain. Sir, 

Your mofl obedient and moft humble Servants, 

The Marquis de Pierre Feu Julien, 
Thomafin, La Garde, Michel Pomiers, 
Confuls and Affeflbrs of Aix, and 
Procureurs for the County of Provence J' 

La VERRERIE STREET. 

THE proclamations of Charlemagne, St. Louis, Charles IV* 
and V. againfl backgammon and hazard take no notice of cards-, 
which fcems a proof they were not then invented. They appear to have 
been known towards the latter end of Charles Vs reign, at leaft they 
are mentioned in the chronicle of little John de Saintre^ when he was 
page to that prince. The invpntor o{ cards was a painter who lived in. 
la Verrerie ftreet; his name, Jaquemin Gringonneur. 

The following article is in Charles Poupart's account, who was fu- 
perintendant of the finances to Charles VI. '* Paid fifty fix fols, cur- 
*' rent coin, to Jaquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 
** cards, gilded and painted with divers colours, and many devices, for# ^^ ^j^^ • ^ 
** the ufe and diverfion * of our lord the king." tcrvais of his 

(Regijier in the Accompt Chamber.) "^^^^J^ ^^"^ 
** We play (fays Monfieur Crouzaz) to get rid of the converfation ^^^^ 
** of fools! " The world, it is true, abounds with fools, but does it 
not likewife abound with excommunicated perfons? For the council 
of Mayence in the year 813, feparated from the Chriflian communion 
all perfons, as well ecclefiaftical as civil, who fhould play at any games ^^°^j . ^^^ 
of chance ! 

The love of gain renders us more polite than our anccflors. They 
never flaked their honour, but if money failed, at the conclufion of 
their play, the lofer was obliged to depofit fome pledge of fecurity for i]\^^^^^ ^^ 
the fum he had lofl. ** The duke of Burgundy (fays Laboreur) hav- Philip de 
ing loft fixty Fr^;7rj at tennis, to the duke of Bourbon, and Mef- ^^^"'■g^g?^* • 
fieurs William de Lyon, and Guy de la Tremouille, left them his ' *' ^ ^7- 
belt in pawn till the money was paid. As he did another time to 
the count d' Eu for fourfcore francs loft at the fame game." 
A comedy of five adts by Thomas Corneille was adted at the theatre 
in the hotel de Guencgaud, 1676, entitled, The Ladies Triumph. It^^'^'^^'T' 

•-.J r? ri-ij J r ' 1 Francois, TJ . 

never was prmted. One of the interludes was a dance reprefentmg the.xi. p. 475,, 

O game. 
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game of piquet. It was opened by the four knaves, with hilbcrds tor 
clear the way. Then the king's advanced fucceffively, each leading 
his queen; their train borne by four flaves; the firfl: reprefenting bil- 
liards; the fecond, tennis; the third, hazard; and the fourth, 
draughts. The king, queens, and knaves, Tiaving formed figures in 
their dancing of tierces and quatorzes, ranged themfelves in two op- 
pofite divifions of red and black at the head of their refpeftive troops, 
and finifhcd with a crofs-dancc where both colours were promifcuoufly 
mingled. 

I do not apprehend this interlude to have been a new thought, but 
rather a fketch of the grand dance exhibited at the court of Charles VII. 
from which the idea of the game of piquet was originally taken : for 
it certainly was unknown till the clofe of that prince's reign. What a 
number of perfons play all their lives at piquet, totally ignorant of its 
profound merit! A differ tation, which, I believe, flowed from the pen 
of father Daniel, proves it to be fymbolical, allegorical, political, and 
hiftorical. Including in its arcana many highly important maxims of 
war and government. Ai^ or Ace, is a Latin word fignifying a piece 
of money, wealth, riches. — At piquet, the ace has the precedency, 
even before the king; to fhew that money is the fmew of war, and that 
if a king is unfupported by it, his flrengh will be foon exhaufled. The 
club, ( Tr^//) an herb fo common in meadows, teaches that a ge- 
pouT^'^^Hif-^^^^^ ihould never encamp an army in places where forage is likely to 
toire dcs Sci- fail ; or where it is difficult to procure a fpcedy fupply. The fpade, 
BeauxArts^" (P/>f^) is an emblem of a magazine of arms, which ought, always, 
ann. 1720. to be Well furniftied. And the diamond (C^rre'j«)reprefents a ipecies 
of ftrong, heavy arrows, fhot from a crofs-bow, and from the points 
being fquarc, called C'arreaux. The heart, denotes the courage re- 
quired in commanders and foldiers. David, Alexander, Caefar, and 
Charlemagne command the four fuits, or fquadrons, to infinuate that 
however numerous and brave the troops are, they have occafion for ge- 
nerals whofe prudence equals their experience and refolution. When 
an army is found to be in a difficult fituation, difadvantageoufly en- 
camped, or incapable of diiputing the field, a fkilful general will en- 
deavour to retreat with as much honour, and as little lofs as poffible. 
This is the plan at piquet. If the foundation of our game is bad, if 
the acesj quintesy and quatorzes^ arc againft us, we muft take care to 
try to fecure the pointy in order to prevent the adverfary's having a 

ftque. 
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fique, ox repiquei we muft place guards round our kings or queens 
to avoid the capot. 

On the four knaves arc infcribed the names of Ogier and Lancelot^ 
two worthies in the time of Charlemagne, of (^) La Hire ^nd * HeSfor, • Heaor dcp 
two diftinguifhcd captains in the reign of Charles VII. The title of Ga^^*"*- 
i)arlety ox knave ^ was anciently thought honourable; and the greateft 
lords were .fo called, till they were created knights. The four kndves ^ 
reprefent the nobility, as the tens, nines, eights, and fevens do the 
foldiery* 

Argine^ the name of the queen of clubs, is an anagram on Regina. 
This card was intended for Mary of Anjou, confort to Charles VIL 
The Fair Rachel, queen of diamonds, for the golden-haired Agnes. 
The maid of Orleans was reprefented by the chafte and warlike Pallas, 
queen of fpades. And Ifabella of Bavaria, queen of hearts, by Judith. 
Not the fame who flew Holofernes, but the cmprefs Judith, wife to 
Louis the Debonair, who being accufed of many gallantries, caufcd 
great difturbances in the ftate; and whofe life had, confequently, a.. 
ftriking refemblance with that of Ifabella. 

There requires no great degree of difcernment to diftinguifli Charles 
VII. under the charadler of David, king of fpades. After a long fe- 
ries of perfecution from Saul his fatjier-in-law, David afcended the 
throne of Judea, but in the height of his profperity he had the grief to 
behold his fon Abfalom in rebellion againft him. Charles VII. difm-r 
herited, and even profcribed by his father Charles VI. glorioufly reco- 
vered his kingdom ; yet the laft years of his life were made miferable 
by the reftlefs fpirit and unnatural difpofition of his fon, afterwards 
Louis XL who prcfumptuoufly contended for his crown, and even oc- 
cafioned his death. 

Thus, with the afliftance of a commentator, a pack of cards may 
deferve as high cftimation as many a Greek or Latin author! 

Old Etuves (or Bath) Street. 

THE ufe of hot-baths was formerly as familiar in France, as it is 
at prefent, and indeed always was in Greece, and in Afia, where they 

O 2 conftantly 

(r) At the time when Paris and half the kingdom of France were, in the poifeinon of the 
Engliih, the report goes that Charles VU. ihewed La Hire the preparations he was- making for a 
dance, afking his opinion of them? Faith^ Sire, (La Hire replied) I believe no monarch ever 
lofl a kingdom in a pleafanter manner than your majefiy* 

There is a ftory of La Hire, that as he was advancing at the head of his troops to attack the 
enemy, he fuddenly ftopt, fell on his knees, and clafping his hands together broke out into the 
following prayer. " OGod Ibefeech thee, that thou wilt this day do as much foriLa Hire, as, . 
•* were he God, and thou La Hire, thou wonldft wifh that ha flxould do for thee." This, he 
fancied, was a very devout. fupplicatiop. 
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^ — "" — ^ conftantly practilc it. St. Rigobert eredled baths for the canons of 
r.jiianaiLLs liis church, and fuppUed them with wood* Gregory of Tours fpeaks 
rVu p/^--!^^* ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^ quitted their convent, on account of forae indecen- 
Gree. Tur. ^^^^ praclikd in the baths. Pope Adrian I. recommended to all the 
KiiV.L, 10. parochial clergy to walk in proceflion every Thurfday to the baths, 
c* >o. linging pfahns. 

It appears that all invitations to dine or fup included an invitation to 
bathe. '• The king and queen (fays the chronicle of Louis XL) feaft- 
** ed at the houfes of feveral of their fervants, and at thofe of the chief 
'* magiftrates of the city. Amongft the reft, they went to a fupper at 
mailer John Dauvets, lirft prefident of the parliament; on the loth 
of September, 1467, attended by Madame de Bourbon, Mademoi- 
*' fclle Bonne, of Savoy, her fifter, and feveral other ladies. Here 
they were received, and entertained very fumptuoufly, and four fine 
baths were prepared, richly decorated; on fuppofition that the 
queen would bathe; which fhe declined, being (lightly indifpofed; 
and alfo becaufc the times were full of danger. Madame de Bour- 
bon, and Mademoifelle de Savoy bathed in one of them, and Ma- 
dame de Monglat, and Perrette de Chalou, a city lady, in ano- 
ther adjoining. In Odlober, the king fupt at the houfe of the Sieur 
Denis Haffelin, his butler, where he was magnificently treated; 
and found three noble baths richly hung, for his majefty to take the 
refrefhment of bathing. But, having a cold he refufed it, as well 
as from a reflexion that caution, too, was neceifary in that age." 
Whenever the honour of knighthood was conferred, the ceremony 
of the bath was performed with the utmoft precifion, in the following 
manner. 
Gioflaircde <« When an Efquire is introduced at court to receive the order oi 
T?2*"p.^357. ** knighthood, he fhall be very honourably received by the great offi- 
** cers of the houfehold. Two /quires of honour y wife, and well-in- 
** ftrudled in forms of courtefy and good breeding, and in all the ce- 
remonies of chivalry, ftiall be entrufted with the care of providing 
every thing neceifary for the occafion. They arc to prepare a con- 
** venient bath made of wood, and lined with callico: and alfo a bar- 
*' ber, who is to cut the hair and beard of the faid efquire in a cir- 
** cularform. The king will then pleafe to command his chamberlain 
*« to lead into the efquire^ apartment, the politeft and moft fagacious 
*' knights who fhall chance to be prefent, to inform him of all the 
^^ rules of chivalry. The minftrels (hall precede the knights, fing- 
*' ing and dancing merrily, to the door of the apartment, and when 
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•* the honorary fquires (hall hear the found of the minftrcls, they are 
to undrefs the knight cleft, and put him into the bath. Then 
the fuperior knight, kneeling down by the fide of the bath, 
{hall fay in a low voice, ** Sir, you are to regard this bath as a high 
** mark of diftinftion." He Ihall then, to the beft of his abilities, ini- 
tiate him in all the myfteries of the order; fprinkling water upon his 
fhoulders; and the reft of the knights ihall perform the like ceremo*- 
*' ny, fucceflively/' 

Charles VI. had a mind to beftow the honour of knighthood on Louis, 
and Charles of Anjou. Thefe princes, fays the chronicle, made their 
firft appearance as fimple efquires^ being dreft only in a long tunick 
of dark brown cloth, untrimmed. They were led to the bath, and 
went through the ceremony of immerfion* They afterwards put on the 
knights* robes of crimfon filk, trimmed with fquirrel fkins, the train 
flowing, and the hood hanging from the mantle.— When fupper was 
over they were conducted into the church to pafs the night in prayer, 
as was cuftomary. The next morning the king entered the church, pre- 
ceded by two fquires with drawn fwords ereft, from the hilts of which 
hung two pair of gold fpurs. At the conclufion of mafs, which was 
celebrated by the bifhop of Auxerre, the two princes kneeled to his 
niajefty, who y embraced them round the neck, and girded them 
with the girdle of chivalry. The Sieur de Chauvign^ buckled on their 
fpurs ; and the bifliop beftowed his fpiritual benedidtion. 

During the repaft (fays an ancient ftatute) the new-crested knight 
is neither to eat or drink, to move, or lift up his eyes, any more 
than a bride on her wedding day." 
The Englifli have an order of knights of the bath. According td 
the ancient inftitution, the new-made knight was permitted to dine 
with the king on the day of his inftallation; and when they rofe from 
table, his majefty's head cook made his appearance with a great chop- 
ping knife, and threatened to chop of his fpurs with ignominy if ever 
he departed from the oath he had fworn. 

VIVIENNE STREET. 

A gardener in 1628, digging up the roots of an old tree, where the 
exchange now is, found nine cuiralfes, or breaft-plates. It was plain- 
ly apparent from the convexity of their make that they muft have been 
defigned for women. Who thefe heroines could be, and in what age 
they exifted 1 have never been able to difcover ! Mczerai has the foK 
lowing paflage in fpeaking of St. Bernard's preacliing to the people in 
favour of the crufade. 

^* Amongft 
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^'~[^^ ** Amongft the female fex, feveral did not content themfelves with 
Hiftoire dc c« bearing the crofs, but even put on armour to defend it : forming in- 
T. 2. p. 98.** to regular battalions, and rendering credible all that has been report- 
*^ edof the valour of the Amazons." 

When the Franks conquered the Gauls they wore no defenfive ar- 
mour, except a buckler. ** Superiority of numbers may overwhelm, 
** but never can difmay them (fays Sidonius Apollinarius.) That un- 
** daunted courage which animates them is impreifed on their brow, 
even after death! Their habits are fhort, and fit clofe to their (hape. 
They engage in the battle bareheaded; and the celerity of their at- 
tack is fcarcely exceeded by the javelin they hurl." The cuftom 
of wearing the helmet and cuirafs did not take place till the reign of 
the fons of Clovis, who borrowed it from the Romans and Gauls 
they had fubdued. The lords of particular jurifdidlions under the fe- 
?reaft cond race of kings, and the knights under the third, wore an iron * 
jjlate. plafiron; over the p/ajiron, a {/) gobijfoni then a (^) bauberty and 

laft of all a (^6) coat oi achievements. I am not able to determine whe- 
ther all ^^nsJbarnefs was (as father Daniel fuppofes) more, or lefs incon- 
venient than that complete fuit of armour which began to be the 
mode in 175, in the time of Philip the Fair, and (/) which covered 
the wearer from head to foot: but I believe that in becoming almoft 
invulnerable to the fword in both thefe methods, they at the fame time 
became expofed to a more cruel death, from the almoft infurmounta- 
ble difficulty of rifing again, when once thrown from their horfc. Few- 
er indeed, were flain, but more had their brains beat out, than in the 

prefent 

( /*) The OobiJJhn^ or i^amhejfon was a kind of doublet made of taiFety, fluffed with wool and 
quilted. Its ufe was to deaden the effort of a lance^ which, though it might not pierce th& 
hauberty might be firong enough to caufe a contufion. 

{%) '^be hauberty or coat of mail, was a tunick made of fmall plates of iron, to which the 
coverings of the reft of the body were hooked, which were jointed the fame as the haubert. The. 
bfilmet guarded the head, face, and nape of the -neck. A fmall iron grate, which they could lift 
up at pleafure to let in»the air during the heat of an engagement, was called the 'vixor. At ail 
tournaments the competitors were under a reflridlion of having their fwords four fingers broad,, 
to prevent their gliding in, between the bars of the <vixor. (Milice Fran^oifty T, i. p. 396 J 

{h) The coat of Atchievements was made of fupcrfine cloth; and, fometimes of gold or iilvcr 
Ihiif, embroidered with the aims and devices of the wearer. The.faihion of it refem bled, the 
Joubre-^eft. of the mufquetiers. 

(/) In 1638, M. Defnoyers (fecretary of ftate) wrote to Marfhal de Chatillon, " It is hi* 
majefty*s pleafure that you take care the coats of mail which are kept at Montreuil be diftri- 
buted, by the intendants, amongll the French cavalry : and that you infift upon the officers 
'* wearing tnem, under penalty of being degraded from their rank. From your eloquence and 
•♦ that of the marfhal de la Force, the king expels to cen vince them of what importance it is to 
^' the flate, as well as to their own prefervation, not to appear perpetually in the field drefl in a. 
•? doublet, to oppofe an enemy clad in complete armour." 
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prcfent way of fighting. In defcribing the battle of Fornoue, Philip 
de Comines fays, ** The French army had a vaft train of * attendants* Followers ^ 
** who encompafled thefe heavy-armed Italians,^ and killed the greater®^^^* ^^"^^ 
part. Moft of thefe retainers had hatchets to cut wood; and with 
thefe weapons, they hacked the vizors of their helmets, and ftun* 
ned them with the violence of their blows. For though the Itali- 
ans were not eafily flain, fo completely were they armed at all 
points; yet no linglc man could refift the united force of three or 
four Frenchmen furrounding him at once." Detellable rights of 
war! ** Alas! (cries Charron) man hides himfelf in darknefs and re- 
tirement; and fecretly gives being to his own fpecies! But when he 
feeks its deftrudtion, the fun is invited to fliine upon his flaughter! 
martial mufick proclaims it! the air refounds with acclamations! 
It is thought great want of decency to mention fome fubjedts in con- 
«* verfation ; but men glory in talking of fwords and fpears ! whatever 
<* is inftrumental to the death of mankind is- a badge of honour." 

UNIVERSITY STREET. 

S O called, becaufe the ground formerly appertained to the univer^ 
fity, by the name of Clerks meadow. 

The univerfity was once no inconfiderablc part of the ftate. When 
the court attempted to invade its privileges the fchools were immedi- 
ately fliut. The divines became fuddenly feized with fuch violent 
colds that all preaching was at an end. — The phyficians ceafed to vifit 
their patients. — The people murmured and grew clamorous — The 
court was obliged at laft to give up their point, and make the univerfity 
reparation for the affront. 

ZACHARIAH STREET. 

NOT many years ago a ftone was remaining over the porch of a 
houfe (the corner one between this and St. Severin ftreet) about two 
feet fquare, carved with various figures. The principal ones were, a 
warrior difmounted by his adverfary, and the vidlorious hero crowned' 
by a lady with a [k) chaplet of rofes: The infcription, «* To the va- 
** liant Clary — In defiance of Envy.'' This monument, the fiftef 
of William Fouquet, equerry to queen Ifabella of Bavaria, confort to 
Charles VI. dared to ered in the front of her houfe, to the glory of 
her relation, theSieur de Clary, at a time when the courrwas fo vio- 
lently enraged againft that brave man as to profecute and condemn him 

to 

[k) This was the piize the votaries of love were favoured with, from the fair hands of the ob* 
jeft of their vows. 
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r*^^^--^ to die upon a fcafFold, Peter Courtenay was an Englifli knight, the fa- 
vourite of his maftcr Richard 11. who travelled to Paris to challenge 
Guy de la Tremouille, ftandard-bearer, at fword and lance; only be- 
caufe Tremouille had the reputation of being one of the braveft and 
moft expert fvvordfmen in France. 

After breaking feveral lances againft each other, at a tournament 
where the whole court was prefent, the king would not confent that 
they fhould draw their fwords, as there was no enmity betwixt them, 
but merely an emulation for glory. Courtenay, on leaving the field, 
went to vifit the countefs de St. Pol, the king of England's fifter, 
where lie repeated feveral times that no Frenchman had courage to en- 
ter the lifts with him! " The Sieur Clary (fays the Chronicle of St. 
•* Denis) thought his honour concerned to make a particular quarrel 
« of the injurious refledtion caft upon the whole nation, by this brag- 

*• g^rd. He therefore, even with the countefs's approbation, appoint- 
Le^Laborcur,,, ^^ ^^^ j-^^ f^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ j^^^ q^^^ behaved fo gallantly that he 

P-. HI, €€ drove his enemy from the field, covered with wounds. The difin- 
** terefted part of mankind regarded this adion as worthy an accom- 
•* plifhed knight, and as a proper chaftifement of the Engli(hman's 
^* arrogance. But the opinions of the court are not always favoura- 
*• blc to merit; as the prejudices of individuals will occafion decifions 
** ultimately different from thofe of the publick. The duke of Bur- 
** gundy, who envyed Clary the fame he had raviflied from his favou- 
" rite Tremouille, gave a new turn to the affair. He declared it an 
** unpardonable crime for a private man to fight a duel without firfl 
*^ having the royal permiflion. Such was the efFecfl of his malevo- 
*^^ lence that ftrift fearch was made for this brave knight, who avoided 
** it with difficulty; fo that I have feen him reduced to the neceffity 
** of flying for refuge from place to place, leaft an exploit, un- 
«** dertaken with no other view than to vindicate the honour of his 
<< country, (hould be expiated with his blood, as if he had been its 
*^ betrayer! '' 

How ftrangely contradiftory were the manners of thofe times! when 
men would take extraordinary precautions to avoid death, cafing them- 
fclves in armour from top to toe, and yet would run round the globe 
to fight with perfons who never gave them the flighteft offence, like 
Tremouille and Courtenay! 

It is apparent by the letters which paft between the famous earl of 
Fffex^ and admiral Andri of Villars Brancas^ that the ancient form of 
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efiallenges inftituted in times of chivalry, were ftill ufed in the reign of 
Henry IV- The earl commanded the troops fent by queen Elizabeth 
to the aififtance of Henry in 1 59 h. His letter to the admiral runs 
thdSv 

** If you will engage me either on horfeback or on foot I will 
*' maintain that the king's quarrel is more juft than that of the league. 

That I am a better foldier than you. And that my miftrefs is fairer Chro*. Nw^ 
than yours. But if you rcfufe to fight me at fingle combat, I will 
.'* bring twenty with me, the loweft of whom fhall rank with a co- 
** lonel; or fixty, if you pleafe, none of them below a captain.'* 

The admiral replied. ** In regard to the conclufion of your letter^ 
** where you maintain that you are a better foldier than me, I anfwer^ 
It is a //V. And that you will be guilty of a lie every time you offer 
to affert it. Alfo, you lie whenever you affirm that the quarrel I 
fupport in defence of my religion is lefs juft than thofe who endea- 
** vour its deftruftion. As to the comparifon in beauty between your 

miftrefs and mine, I am likewife convinced that you have n6 more Mtami/ 
regard to truth in this article, than in the two former ones. But^' ^' P'^^ 
** this is not a thing I take much pains about determining, at pre- 
'* fent.*' No confequences attended this challenge. 

It was ufual for the ancient knights-errant to feledl fome lady, to 
whom (as to the fupreme being) they thought themfelves accountable 
for all their thoughts, words, and adtions. I am amazed no writer 
has traced the origin of this gallant devotion from the manners of our 
German anceftors! ** The Germans (fays Tacitus) believe there is 
^' fomething celeftial in women." 
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The Church ^NOTRE DAME* 

■ 

TH £ Chriftians had no publick places of worfhip at Paris, till 
towards the year 230. The firil church eroded in that city 
was in the reign of the Emperor. Valentinian L about 375, 
called St. Stephen's ; and this was the only religious building, within 
the boundaries, in 522, when Childebert, fan of Clovis, contributed 
by his benefadions to its reparation ; he beautified it with glafs win- 
dows, and enlarged it by the addition of a chapel, dedicated to Our 
La(fy. The plan of the prefent cathedral, though far more cxtenfive, 
includes the foundation of both thefe edifices, and was undertaken in 
the reign of Loui; the ToUng^ 1 160. The padors of thofe days fcem 
either to have been lefs sealoufly arduous, or more unfuecefsful in 
their undertakings than their brethren of the prefent generation ; fincc 
ft was near two hundred years ere the building was compleated. Part 
of the ceremony, at that time, obferved at the fcaft of Pentecoft, was 
the vntToAnddtM of cit^en tatiguesztid doves ^ through apertures made in 
the roof; which fat on the heads of the affiflant priefls during the cele«^ 
brationof a mafs. 

On the death of a bifliop or a canon, his bed became the perquifite of 
the Hotfi Diem. But after indolence and luxury had introduced a more 
elegant tade than nature required, there arofe frequent conteftations be-* 
tween the bi&op's creditors, and the hofpital, concerning the curtains,' 
and fupernumerary coverlids, blankets, and matrafifes. The parliament 
of Paris, in 1654, put an end to the x>ppofition of the creditors of 
Francis de Gondi, archbiibop of Paris, by decreeing his bed, with all 
its appurtenances, toiht HotefDieu. Thisjs the bridal-bed of thofe 
^irls who are educated there. a 
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In digging under the choir df ^is cathedral^ March 1711^ the worfi:*^ 
incn^i&orefed^ tt the dep|h of ^fte^n {cctp*- j^a] ilinr ftone^ whofe 
bas-reliefs, and infciiptlot^ did not fail to e|rc|te the ^ttentioft 9/ dbr . 
antiquaries of Europe* I nave read all their conj.e&utal ex|>lanation$^ 
and what appears to me mofl)^ prdbablels^ > that in the reigii of Tibe- 
rius, a compapy of Jbcei^ oierqhants (Nautse Psr^acif,K^ift&fi ^^^J 
alt«r (in an Qptn eXpofure} on^ this fpot (ith^ tfte pori, of jP.aFis)>to 
Efus, Jupitef, Vulcan, Caftor and Pollux. Piganiol, after aflerting 
nktt it-wa«^ c afy to diftingihifti^ among thefe ftbaes* ane,r^fhat fcrved 
Dtfcriptioa for a ccnfer to the allar, by its fbroir ajadf hy ar cavity filled with in- 
369""' ^* cci » fc and charcoal, adds that,, itisras iniprobabtB*the7*ice where thfifS 
flones werefoupd^ihoi^d have bpen j|h$t of thfir ikft^ defUi^ation ; and 
much more natiiral te^' believe them, part ofyjia sdtar cMaie^ihted to^ Ju- 
piter, which the Chriftians overturned,, aad whofe ruins had been 
rtifperied'fcy the p€^»loit8. AiCCfnjedtuFe: wbrthy'df Tchi^^^vtitcY : oA 
iuppofitiori the altac had^ beqa ere<^d elfe>yhere« am) . the ftofkes pro- 
mifcuoufly^ jujiibled tegeth^r^ muft iu>t th^ iMtt9$e a4d^<:6asfQal haver 
been thrown out ? was there a poiBbilit^ of their r^aining n/idifturbed 
jji the boli^w ptft c^ the ftone ? * 

An equeftfkvi ftatue os^ibp. rig^t hamd^ fvppofied by: thft pil^r ad^ 

joining to thc.cKoir, repre£^a)»l^hilip of V^oiSi tu)d itiDt Philip tit 

g^ j{l^ ^ Ftfftr* That pcince, on his retuAgt^^to Paris after the battle c^ Cair<;l, re^ 

the end oir paired ia his military wcontfexpei^ to the thurch of Nt^re i^^^^/t^nd 

tWi VoU returning thaaks to GrtUnd thoVrrgia for thc^ yi^terjr he: had, ^ad^^ed^ 

devoted n^g hoffe and s»^6ur to the church. , .. ) 

That oif St. Chriftopher^i wt|s 9a accpippli(hment of the vow Qf .Ao^ 

thony des Eilarts : he nad l^een imprilbned with his brp^r Peter^ fu4 

perintendant of the finances, who was beheaded in .1413 ; on that yerji 

night Anthony dreamed St. Chriftopher broke th^ bass of his priibt^ 

window, and carried him away in his arms ; beipg acquitted iome daya 

after, he ordered this coloiBal ftatue to be erected,, and his owa ia a 

knedUng attitude at the feet of the Samt. ; 

Louis XJIL requeAed the Pope to convert ,ii» epifcopoi &t «f Pari$ 
into an archbi0iMrick ; and, m*i622, obtsuned his pttition^. Tho 
iamerequeft had ocsfsi madc^ by Charles V. to Gregory XL ifk t^jf^i 

but 

f#] One may judge how XDQch iightr the grouiid of ancie&t Pari^ mnft have Been, from thc 
aiSmt of 1 3 fteps to cater the cathedral ; whereai, now there it a defcent. • 
. [i>] 1 fty a& J#/f» <3i^^iirrvy beeaaie the Gauls, after their folgedkvi to Rome/wlieii they he» 
j^an to' have teinpl«i» 'never Emit t&em witliin the waljs of cities i that ifacy i^^ aot.anj'iii fari%. 
laaaimdotthled&A. #^ - - -;'^,->*- .^ >^ - 
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but that Pope tepliedt *' he was. reftrtined from granting itwhHft the 
** endowments of that church remained fo inconfiderable/' I (hoold D«cliefiw^ 
fuppofe this ^would nut have been anobjedion in the dajrs of ^^f^|^c«dl. 
apoftles. nab. 

Louis XI V/ in April 1674, ereded die eftates and lordihips of St* 
Cloudy Majfotts^ Creteih Oztnrla^ Ferriiare^ and D'Armentieres into a 
dutchy in ravour of Fraaqis Harlaj, archbi&op of Paris^ immediately 
after the duke of Bethune Charoot. 

* The large oftagon bafon, in the garden of the Thuillcries, is faid to 
be equal in diameter to die heighth of the tower of Notre Dame. 

^ 3^ -P A L A C E. , : 

, THE ordinary relidence of all our monarchs of the third line^ 
from liugh Capet to [c] Charles V, was an aifepiblage of heavy, towcri, 
that had a communication with each other by galleries^ , and a proipe^ 
towards j^, Meudon^ and St. Cloud. Wha^ was called the King's Gac- 
den, took in the ground of Lammgnon and New^Court^ with all thofe 
brick houses that furround thiem, and are eafily diftingui(hed to be a >, 

more modern ftyle of architecture than the other buildings. This gar* /' 

deft was fcparated by a brandt^ of the river (now Harlay Street) from / 

'two fmall ifl^Sy connefbed with each other, and with the city^ and. on 
' which the Place jyaupbhi was begun. to be built in 1608. 

* The parliament ordered a ftohe fteppingrblock to be raiied in May 
Court, to aflill the old prefldentsaadcoupfellprs in mounting their 

•pads with gtcsttdt cafe, "when the bufinefs of fhe day was ovei> . In 

' thofe times it was thought as great a mark of politenefs for a coon- 

fellor to offer the crupper^ojT his horfe to a bT^tJ^r^couisiellor^.ts it is 

* now to l)ffer hito a place In his coach. 

IT meldeoiaadet ctes voni a cheral ? : . 

N'avcz;v6us point. ici quelq' vin dcYotre troape ? 
Jc Alls tout feuLi pied ; lui <fe; m'ofFrir. la. croupe. • 

- What aivabfiM'<y^wOTiidcit appear. tQa« were wc to fee tT^^.ma?!^- 

. trates in their rob^ssstnd "bands' riding upon: jthe iame bcaft, likejtb* fens 

of Ainioif. - " QjiyLoifelj every Saturday ^c, wafked by tiic l^de )bf 

. »« his father; who. rode, upon a mule to hie country feat near yiliitJuU.** 

Irmuft be confe0cd, there was not much pftentation in this nleth^d 

of trayelling ; bpit.a^di^ fame period we -^U find aveiy lioble prcj&f 

of that firm intreprdiity of foul which direded their deliberajipnt, 

■ wHcfi,thc.qucftionia<kil>«le:Wi«, mrhether'thc rigiics ' of" Uicir native 

"A ^ ' . • . ^foverdgii 

£^] He r«a<nred ta dw H6tel36 Past; Mk bf Its AJJMliMK. 



Kegnier, $»• 
tire 7th. 
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■^ 'forcfcigti ihould be fuoportci. Let us figure to durfcWcS*thc fituatiaci 

' of Pans, a prey to lanaticifin and fadion, to men who repeatedly 

-breathed nothing but flaughtcr and aflaffination. Let us refled on a 

parliament unaflifted, ujifupported, encompaiTed with blopd-thirfty 

•zealots r yet undifmaycd by their fury, nothing could intimidate it, 

7or the ob^That famous arret * of Juiie 2&, ^593.>.^^ iflued, which faved the ftate, 

.7?^^"*^*^ and fecurcd the government to our lawful and bcft kihgs^ Whoever 

law. ^^^ examines the great anions recorded in hiftory will hot find a^ftronger 

%ftance of unHmited devotion to the good of our coDixtry, and the 

iaws of jufticc and honour. 

Tie Palace ^f T K R M E S. . 

DIOCLESIAN's Wths at Rome were not finiihed till the year 306-; 

.the PiUac€ of Vermes wa^ founded upon their modcL It is therefore 

: iurprifing any writer /hould afiirm this palace to be anterior to the time 
pf the Emperor Jidiaftf who did not command the armies in Gaul, before 
35^. Befides, in a plan of this nature, a fupply ojf water muft have 

. becTh a very material^ confiderEtion, and accordingly the ruins of an a- 
quedudi:, which had been built to convey the ftream froth ArcmiU were 

* difcovered in 1544: now there is a fbottjBr prefumption, that neither 
-' '^' ithe aqueduA nor palace were in being, when yullan was there^ becauie 
he expreffly Abys in his Mifoptgmt *' The Partfians inhabit an ifland, 
"' aiwhave na other water than that of the Seine. ^ I fhpuld rather 
apprehend this prince, on his departure from Paris^ gave orders for 
.erc^inga palace that might perpetuate the memory of his magnifi* 
cence to a city he loved, and where he had been proclaimed £mperor» 

. By the relations dF Ammianus Marceflinut^ LwintuXx fl^ud Z^^oius^ 
it appears '* that the foldiers, who proclaimed him in their camp ia 
ithe evening, went in troops to the fquare before the palace, and mounted 
guard throughout the night, which jpalace (fay ther) was indifputably 
that of TVr/^/,. without, the walls of the city,, fbrtnere could not be a 
Xp^e fufficiendy capacious to [d] admit fo many regiments, within the 
city/' To this reafoning I reply, there feenM no^ difficulty, if we 
iupppie this to have been the ieljhfame fpot where Charles VI. a diou- 
fand years after, afiembled^the inhabitants of Paris. ^< The king, (ay^ 
^the chronicle of St. Dems, refolving to re-eilablifli tranquillity, con** 
vened the citizens in the court of the palace ; [e} a lca£fokl was^ raife$l 

upon 

' . , {/I Tkcfe iroMM huJUf a«io«iit«d to mote dtaa niae ort» thoiiraiid, fiace finey were only pvt 
"i>f tht anny tliat /M&nir ItdtLgaanfkCmfiMtiMe; the whole of which, according to thefe writen, 
j iUI not exceed twen^thonfandBieii. 

Se] Thefqaait beioie the palase wai notdicn eado&dwith wdk, orincommodiDd with flkopi 
i hou&8 as it now aa s iiefides, the adjacent fireets were thigwn farther back. 
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opo&the platform^ which his majeft; and nis uncles afcciKled^ when 
the chancellor, by tlie king's con^mand, addrefled the people. 

^^ How impoflible liiuft it have been, continue the objcAorSt to 
fend any building withih the city capable of accommodating that firarm 
of courtiers who attended Julian I The prefe^ oi.Gaul^ niailer of thd 
Ordnalice, of tht horfe, of^ the r6lls; df publick offices ; (lew^ of the 
houfehold, and don^efticks i gcand chamberlaini^ treafurer, fecretaries, 
groom of the chamber, judges^ tribunes, &;c^ &c/' In anfwer to this ' 
more p'edantick than .fenfible enumeration of the learned Adrian de Va-- 
lots 9 I ihall onty relate one fad. The Emperor X7^tfr/e^ IV. and his 
£oti Vencejlaus^ ^e^tive king of the Romans, made a vifit to our Cbarki 
•V. in 1378; die emperor and both the kings were accommodated in 
-this very palace* 

• The journalift of the reigts^ ofCJ^drlfxYIr and VIL relaicv that on 
'* Tucfdajyii of Juiic, 1428, the Duke of Br^ri/, then i-egcnkt Of *"• '**• 
Prance^ gave oneof thembft fumptuous entertainments, in. the palace 
jof Parii, .that age had ever ieen. Perfons.of all tanks were admitted. 
The regent and thedutdiefs, withthe nobility, were feated at tables, 
furnifhed with a magnificence agreeable to their refpedlive tanks ; tlfe 
^clergy according to their .fubordihate orders, as hiihc^s, prelates, ab« 
bots, priors; doctors in all fciences; the parliandent ; provofts of 
•Paris, of the Chatelet,. of the merchants i lawyers and citizens'; snil • 
laftly the commonalty of all trades ; thefe took their places at dinner 
:to the number of eight millions^ . . , 

Let us take a fhort fttrvey of thif city, which has beed reprefented 
-fo diminutive ; and where, in the time of Julianr there were neither 
temples to fal& deities,^ convents, ho^iials, iior churches; I difcenx 
an archiepiicopal palace, a cathedral, the doifter of the canons 
^ Notre Dame, w fquare, *a market-place, the Hotel Dieu, and 
^foundling hofpital,^ two mobafleries, twelve parochial churches, forty 
:£x ftreets, befictes the royal palace, with all its dependencies, 
t I ihall finiih this article by ; obferving that there always had been - a 
palace in the city, where Cdfar and the procunfnls, his fucceflbrs, f e-^ 
' fided I that ytdum lodged tlierc -at the time he was chofen Emperor ; 
that it continued the habitation of many monarcfas of thej£ryf ^nAJecond- 
race, and was the ordinary refidence otBugb Capet, and oiher ifocceed- 
ing princes till the reign oiCbarks VIL^ who totally relmquiQied it to 
the courta of parliaments^ At to the palace of Termes^ its date com- 
mences about the year 360^ near a hundred years before ^ time' of 




* From an 
old Saxm 
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the^Xfy^ f ^^^» preferred its fituation to that of the city paltce^ ' Thc^ 
p^UqAI^Slsr/!^ (^ in the Norman, ^^vaftatlons j and p^ 

ward( ^9 p}(t^£|)0O of the iScohd royal famOy^ the gardens^ aiid iuch 
ap^tmeot3 as ^ w«rc Itill habitable, pecamc the refott pf . women of 
kall^Atry, who did ^ not venture 'to' make afligpatiohs an their own 
Tjoufts. . ; ■ ■ 

: ' the -L o u;V R E.* : * 

* WH.BN. the. palace of Ferfailks was buik^.by ordiar of LMtr 
XIV» i^ey jCftUcd it» ^^ Famourite without \fmrit^ With equal ju'opnetj 
ft may be laid of the Lawur^^ that with all tth meiit^) i( never was a 
JFavomtfit* Dj^g^r/. madeit^theftable of hiaJsuntefiBaMtk^* Mo« 
narchs of an indolent turn went thither frequently, but only ajtet £n- 
«er by way of digcffidnt^ when [/] they^ iauotecedr or lollci ia their 
coshes through the foreftshat iSiaded thebsoidc^ of Ihe Seine i return^ 
iag in the evening in barges ;. ibmetimes taking the amufementiof angr 
Jbng ; they fupped.at Paris^ and. flejpt with: their queens* .This royal 
,|naA0oii ia never mentioned in the time ,k£ iSbtJkcond'racry.Txart eveti 
cintbat oiA^ thirds till theirdgn of Pbitift Aiqp^usp whcr conmted 
M into. a; kipd of. citadel^ encompoiZed with de^ fio^es^ and flanked 
':Wtth towers -f-* . Thergreat tower of thd L$uvre, asit'w^s ftyled, wis 
: built on an ifland encircledt with a platforni, and by its.height«£bn^ 
'.eminently to darken and obfcure thj& apartments of thf adjacent edififidL 

One would think this prince's intention in adtriitting) no^ more light 
I^n iufficed to excise gbomy tideaa/ ws^y moant to inilimidatE the great 
-^feudatories of the ci;awA.^hte they xrams to oficr 'theiif iaith and bo^ 
i mage.: an^i tot indicate.that this gteat .towefv> tlua'^hsarMi ^fimreigtitjp 
riKas.a prifon prepared for their reception if they ibrfieited their oath of 
filllegiancc. Three Uzihx^i Fhnden (Joju loSi Moptfort^ who cdft- 
*ttibd,the datchy .of JBrifttany with. CAarder oi Blo/Sf fakdiC^urieti tkf 

Bad) were at different times, ..imprifQn^ in it^: . Afiser niofet .tha)n.^ 
' centuf i^y i by an enlargemeiit of the. city, began byiiahaisldt ¥.. 136]!^ 
^the JL^z^r^ bopainp encloied within the walls*. .iii^faichivvsefe^CQmp&ted 
: by Charles VL i ^83. - The annual revamie&of CBaries V. .did i?*t tr- 
\ eeed a million of livceSy yet iie expeddcd fifty^five thoufand of them m 
-making the apartmeiitB 4>f this palace more. Idftyt comn^dionst aod 
cagrefcable; Bjuit tithes that mjoikreh, iior .bis fuceeffors, till ChfffAs 
-IX^ made'ittbeir ufu23irdi)dfeiif:e{ rathe^. allotting. it. for thft tdik^ptiin 

; 2- ...Q« 
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of tjhe foreft was remaining in the time of ^. Louis ; for writers take notice, tta 1^ 
tredbd tke hofpkalde Qainse rmin in a wood. 
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Manueh Emperor of the JEa|l, znd, Sirtfrnwid, Emperor of Cef-fjfonjh 
reftdka ^rc, as did file Empcroi Charles V/' in the reijgii of Fraftcis 
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Upon TSlftcJchorfesTent^ them hy Kin^ CAarles V. when they made 
th^it'thkff^rit&'PaHA ^ TTicjr were ifiigne^this co^ not ;f<rithQut 
reaipn, for it wa^ ai^ eflablifhed cuflpm^ in' the fcropirc, ,fdr thq ^m- 
^ ^erdf fo i'iSii'^lksJ'chihrc^ whfte bprfe s tlaerfefore 

^^ VJharie} cooM rfot aH6# .hini to make the- fame ijppearance In P?ancL 
^ hut/fel ,out- from WS palace to' niedt hini 6ti a 'llately ^ milk-white 
^ palfrey j atfcrided by the dukes of' Berry, Burgundy; Bourhon^'Barti, 
^*- with an- innumerible train of earis,' barons; kmghts, and dignitaries 
•^^©f the' ckuibh'in'Rbhiatn copes/ V ^ . - - - { 
• ^ ' VbaHes^ ik. ^ifow^ IIP. and IV. and Louis XII. lived at. fiie^ Louvri, 
fthdihads'-adc&tJons to^ Thcreaire no veftigc^ of the an- 

cient caftle of 'Vh\&p 'Au^ujlusi\[i^t CharWs V. repaired, nor any^tliinij 
"of greater antiquity than the reign of Francis 1/ Sire, ^fald Dufr^ny' t^ 
'Louis XIV.- whioiw^as fond of him, arid ofteh diverted hinifelf with the 
^oftlery of his-htimourv J never behold the^ modem Louvre without exf 
claiming foftly to myfelf ; — " Superb monument of the magnificence 
of that great njibn^cli^ w!!fiofe famejias reached the extremities of the 
oarth J • Palace; worthy of kings I Thou hadft been comp^i^iTicd ;<^^ (^is, 
hadft; thou been aifigned to one of the four orders of Mendicants t^ 
Jlold its chapter, or lodge its general in." The idea is f xti^v^gantr 
j^et it recalls to my remembrance that not one of thefe refighus eyer 
wanted the* neceflaries of life i Whilft it is related by ;Cardind 4e. Betsi, 
in his- memoirs, that going one morning to the ^ Louvre to vifi( x\x^ 
\qwcn of Eng/aniiy he found her in the bedchamber of her daughter, 
uterwards dutchefs of Orleans. She faid to him, ^^ You fee I cbm^ 
^< to bear Henrietta company ; the poor child is obliged to lie in bed 
^1^0 day, for want of a fire.*' The fad: is real, adds he, that Cardinal 
"Maizarin was fix months penfion in arrews ;— that tradefmen refufed t^ 
*truil: her ; and there was not a faggot of w;ood in her palace : Th^^ 
jparUameat, on receivings information of this, fent her forty ibqiiUs^i^ 
franks^ O^ Henry I my King I my Mafter 1. could it ^bcitby %t9X^T 

* ^ * */ ^ daughter 
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r -^- n dwighter who had no fire to rife by^ in the month of Jamuiy^ iathjf 

' palace of the Louvre 9 * 

Piganiol remarks t that if ever the noble defign of embelbfliing the 
Louvre, iketched out when M. Colbert was fuperintendant of the royal 
buildings, ihould be executed, the diurch of St. Germain 6c UAvoLcr^ 
rois, the houfes in the clotfter, and fome of the adjacent ftreets muft 
be taken down, to gi?e room for a grand fquare on ^e fide towards 
the Pont Neuf, where, by opening an avenue to thaZUirvr<, the wholf 
extent of that magnificent front would be pWed in a beautiful point 
of view, from the bridge. This plan was Claude Penau/t\ and is the 
fineft piece of modern archite^re perhaps in the world^^-^Defcripttion 
of Paris, V. IL p. 128.) 

We may hope, indeed, to fee it executed by the Marquis de Mariguh 
the only miniiter fince Colbert, whofe application has tended (blely to 
the glory of the kin^». and the utility of the publick. }lt has al^ 
ready complied with the general wi{h of the nation in undertaking to 
finifh the Louvre, and undoubtedly the fquare is compria^ed in thtt 
defign . ^ There would be no great^ difficulty in < coqfolidadng fome .4b^ 
bey lands to the redtory and canonries of St. Germaiq dc L'Auxenpis, 
by way of indemnification for the ^ojiies to be. taken <kxwn« - 1'^^ 
appreliend there would be no necefiity for removing the cfaufch, . but 
only to ornament the veftibule: but at the woril, it would be nothing 
but rebuilding it out of the ceconwdcalfimd^ as was done in the parochiu 
one at Verfailles ; and by this method the king a^d the city would be 
freed from expence. „- /, . j 

75&^ T U I L L E R I B S, 

RECEIVED its name from the place of itsfituatioft, called the Tuil- 
ieries, or Brick-Kilns. Catherine dc Medicis was the jA-ojcflrefs of this 
palace in 1 564. It confifted of a large fquare pavillion, with two 
wings and tcrraflcs leading from them , on the garden fide, terminated 
h^ two fmaller buildings. Henry IV. and Louis XIII. ' and XIV. 
extended, elevated, and decorated it ; notwithftanding the aiTertion, 
that there is lefs regularity of proportion than at firft, it may^ftill be 
juftly regarded after the Louvre, as the fineft palace in Europe. . J 

An aftrologer having foretold that Catherine de Medicis would die at 

St. Germains, the queen moft fupcrflitioufly avoided all places and 

Mlfrtf^' * churches that bore the name. She went no more to St. Germain en laye\ 

and bctaufe her palace of the T^uiUeries {Icoo^xti the.parifh of %x. Get^ 

main de UAuxerrois, flie built another near St. Euftatius (now the Hotd 

^ * de SoiJ/ons.) Some perfons infatuated with the credulity of aftrology, 

on 
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on hearing ^t Laufef^e 4e St. German, biihop of Nazueth^ attended 
^^^v^ejsn-inher laft moiiients> believed the prediflion accompli filed. « 
It was at the T'uiikHes, four days preceding the Eiaflacre of St. Mar-^ 
r4iphff9€V^ that Caiierim gave tibe feaft, tnentioned too flightly by 
moft writers of that age. The reader's curiofi^ is excited but liot Xa-^ 
^si^dv Mezerai thinks it fufficient to* £ay» that at the celebration df 
♦be king of Navarre s marriage* with JkHtrgaret of Valois^ thfe court 
|ibou(Kied Vfi^ diVerfions^ fuch as balls, toonuunejits^. &k^ Among 
other eQtertfuinmefiCs the queen V fssxy oeuld not forbear iadulg-^ 
: iing themlQ^lves in exhibiting one which night truly be ftyled an eni- 
|>lematical representation of the cataftaopfae pre^mig^for the Hugue-^ 
nots. The fablfe was the Sie^ of Parat^/ki wftioi the kiog of France 
and his brothers defended againfl the king of Navarre and Hs party, 
who wtire repulfed and driven to^die gates df Hdl. . I fliall tranfcribe a. 
defcription I metwith in fome very fcarce memetrs of tiiat ttme. ^-&n* 
-t* the right fide of the faloon^ appeared the Caftle ofPanuU/i^ ^^^^^ m^. of x}it 
^< IX. and his brothers, completely araied Uke knightS),. doended the ftateof 
'« entrance. On the left iide wa^ a/cen? of Hell,, where ft^ group ofjj^*^^^ 
•♦; devils of all dirnqniions were- employ^ in* tnming'a" great : wheel jx. 
f*, hung with bells ; and in the exhibition of a variety of apifli geftures 
^\ and yellings, A river feparated Paradifefrom Hell, on which Was 
f f Charon in his bpat>. The back fcene of Paradife reprefented the Ely-^ 
*• fiaii fields, that is to fay, a garden of delightful verdure, embelliflied 
with a diverfity of flowers and fruits^ . An empyreal Heaven ihone 
above, by means of a vtrheel in continual rotation,, that turned 
the planetary iyftem,confleUati6ns^ and fignsin the zodiac painted 
^* on it : illuminated by a vaft number of, lamps and flambeaux arti- 
*f.ficially difpofed behind ' the ftagc:. the garden wis alfo involved in: 
*^.the vortex with its inhabitants,, twelve nymphs magnificently adorn- 
eij.^- Several troops of ^knights-errant, who were Huguenot nobles,. 
. expreflly appointed for the pccafion,^. armed at all, points, wearing^ 
*< colours diverfly fancied, and. ijiarching under the banners of th« 
'*^ kin'g^pf'-Niwtfrre and prince of*' Conde, attack the Caftle of Para- 
»« <fiie/'ip 'gaih,pC>flreffion of the | beautiful nymphs of the garden : 
^* *but dre repulfed by the three knights who. defend it. Every one 
=^*- eftlorfrlihe U0:s;.f)tc^iiiyefy,, and is overcome in fingle combat; Itheir 
«< lances broken, and woiinded by diofe of their antagonifts ; the kino- 
•<»oli Navarre and his^^ party arf driven back to the infernal regions, and. 
•^oarriesd^off by devils; the cngagejiient terminates with ciofing upon 
"f^^ diem . tiie^tulamantine gatcs.^ • At that anftant Mercury zndCup'id.^ 
, • * B « deicead: 
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defcend from Heaven. mounted on cocks. Etienne^ mekingVfa^' 

mous finger, in the charader of Mercury, difmounts, and addreff*^ 

=' ing the three victorious knights, iings a melodious compofition, 

^^ makes an eloquent fpeech, andaicends into heaven, with Cupid on 

^* his bird. The kn%nts rife from their feats, pafs through the caftle 

to the Elyfian fields, in queft of the nymphs, whom they lead to 

the front of the ftage, and form a dance of diverlified meafure for 

<< above an hour. The imprifoned knights are fet at liberty, and 

^* after tilting with «ach other for fomc time, retire from the tourna^ 

** ment. The whole concluded with (etting fire to a train of powder 

^' round the margin of a fountain ere£bed in the midft of the theatre ; 

^< the explofion and fmbak hurried the company away/' 

In the reprefentations of that evening, however deceitful other ap** 
|)earanccs might be, .the real thoughts<if Cbaries and his privy coun« 
cil are flrongly' marked. 

Catherine de Modicis, whofe deteftable politicks had corrupted the 
naturally gooddifpofitionof her fon, was the foul of this council. Can 
one think without emotions of horror of a woman capable of conceiv- 
ing, compofmg, and decorating an allegorical reprefentation of a maf- 
facre deiigned to be perpetrated within four days, on one half of a na- 
tion who were her fubjedts ? Who could fmiie on her victims ! fport 
with carnage 1 With unaverted eyes behold Cupid ziiA the Graces danc- 
ing on the banks of a fea of blood \ and mingle the charms of har- 
mony with the dying groans of millions of unhappy wretches mur- 
dered by her decree 1 

It is remarkable, that the moft beautiful publick garden at Athens 
was called the TuillerieSf or Ceramigue, from having been, formerly a 
trick-kiln, like that of Paris. 

r^^ HOTEL //^ VILLE, ^rTOWN-HALL. 

W H E "N the Franks conquered Gau/, they made no alteration in 
the eltabliflied form and adminiftration of government in cities. Eadi 
was governed by particular officers with tne title of Guardians of the 
city ; vvhofc employment it was to preferve the inhabitants in their 
privileges and commer;:c ; and prefcribe and regulate thofe expences 
neceffary for publick utility. Thefe GuarJians were eloSted from the 
Co??ipany of navigators, who were honourable citizens, incorporated 
and afibciated for the extcnfion of conunerce. Thofe infcription$ found 
in the church of Notre Dame were, as I have already taken notice, on 
an altar raifed by this company in the reign of Tiberius^ It may natu^ 

rally 
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Talty be conjedtured that the mercatores aqua Parifiaci, fncntioncd iir 
the reign of Louis the Fat and Louis the Toungp fucceeded thefe ancient 
navigators under a dillFerent appellation, and that we need not feek far- 
ther for the origin of that municipal body^ fince diftinguifhed by the 
name of the Hotel de Vilky and entrufted with the general direftion of 
mercantile affairs. There is no account where thefe aflemblies were- 
held in the time of the ift and 2d race of kings : but at the com- 
mencement of the 3d, they appear to have been held in a houfe in the 
valley of miferyj called the commercial houfe ; after in one ftyled the 
Parlour of tie citizens, near the Great Cbatelet y then in a tower withirv 
the walls, near the fpot where the Jacobin's college now is, in St.. 
James's Street. This body, in the reign of Philip the Boldy 1 124, was* 
entitled The commercial Provofi and Magijlrates of the City of Paris. la 
1351, they bought the Houfe de Greve, other wife called the He: fe of 
Pillars,, from a colonzdc in the front of the edifice, for 2&8olivres.* 
This houfe had appertained to the two laft dauphins ; Charles V. on 
his acceffion to the throne, made a grant of it to John dAuxerre, re- 
ceiver of the taxes^ in confideration of his fervices. The prefent Hotel 
deVille, begun 1533* and finiflied 1605, was built on the ruins of this 
and fome neighbouring houfes. I apprehend it would be difficult ta 
find a public edifice in a worfe tafbe, or witli a lefs degree of elegance. 
There feems alio the flrongefl impropriety in affigning mcfquare before 
it for the fcene of national rejoicings,, on the birth o£ a prince, the 
gaining a victory, or any haj^,. publick event. The.fele£tion of thi^ 
fanguinary fpot, furrounded with icafFolds and gibbets, for the cele* 
bration ol fireworks, and other marks of feflivity,. may be confidered. 
as the remains of G^thicifm in our manners ! 

The Great and Little C H A T E L E T. 

^ PARIS, before it had any fuburbs, was encompafTed with- a wall- 
flanked with towers, at regular dift'ances. When it was befieged by 
the Normans in 885^ in the reign of Charles the Fat, the city could 
only be entered by two bridges, one called Le petit font,, the other^ 
Pont au change. Thefe were defended by two tov/ers, one within the 
enclofure of the walls, and confequcntly within the city 5 [^] the other 
ftpacatcd from it by the bridge and river.. The. outward TOundary of 
^ B a th^fe 

\g\ In FeUeterie and St. Louish ftrccts near the palace, the ruios of the walls of two old towers arc 
ftill vifible ; fome jpretend, that in Pelleterit ftrect was originally called the towzr of Marqutf as y and 
Afterwards Mehnda'& tower ;, but it. feems a very uncertain ttadition^ whether, xbm ftSMms Rildmifar 
cycxlived in Paris. 
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thcfc buildings was t^d Jpaeenow occupied ^y- the Greaf-^M LiiHk^ Cia^ 
tclcf. ' * • 

The I jit tie- Chat eh f was entirely burflt to the groumi by the Nor^ 
Duins. In all probability the ^arifidns rebuilt it on the fame Ipot after 
the ficgc was raifed ; where it flood till the time of Charles V. who^ 
in 1 3 69, ordered the ppefent edifice to be er^^ed* ' 

The Normans made an unfucccfsful attack upon the Great Chatelet. 
Abbon^ a contemporary writer, and poffibly an ocular witnefs of the 
faft, reports that after endeavouring to fill up the foffes of the tower 
* with falcines, and even with dead oxen, expreffly flaughttit^d for the 
purpofe, they even threw in the bodies of tneirpriforiers, whom they 
prucUy fnurdered to ferve them for a bridge! Oozlin^ bi(hop of Pa^ 
ris, ftruck with indignation and horror at this fcene of ianumanity^ 
darted his javelin* in the fame moment invoking the Virgin, and killed^ 
one of the perpetrators of this barbarous adtoni whoib body was in-' 
ftantly thrown into the heap. 

The name of Coffar'^ cbambet has been appropriated by tftdifkm to 
one of the rooms in the Great Cbatelet. The antiquity of the large 
tower, and thcfe words, I'ributum Ccejaris, [i6] engraved on the marble 
under the arch, ftill legible towards tneendof tlic i6lii century, ap- 
peared to Cominiflary^^Az Marre unqueftionabh proofs of this fortrels*s 
having been built by command either of that conqueror, or fbme of the 
firft Roman emperors. To avoid the trouble of refutation, I agree 
that there may have beeq from time immemorial a fortificatidh of iome 
kindiq this ve^V placo. By a tariff, in the time of SiiLouis^ for re- 
gulating the rimts of toll rof paffing the bridge of the Little Cbatelef^ 
U is ena^edi that the pedlar who brings an ape for fale, {hall pay four 
4eniers ; biit if the ape is the property of a j ugler^ on making the ape 
play and ds^i^ce before the toll-gatherer, he fhall acquit him of toll > 
not only for the ape but for whatever Ise has in his pack. fiTence the 
proverb'. Bay for an ape nvitb mmey or gambols. Another article in fa- 
tour of jugle($ 19 ^at the^ (haU h% relcafed from the toll by fmging 2 
Couplet.. 

tJteoHed, * j^j |>oNT AU CHANGEy Or ExCHANGB BrIDGB* 

K ^^w^' GREGORY 0/ Toura mentions a: report being prevalent in his: 

v^,«*«- gtnet that t|t the confecration of Paris a talifman was made,, rcpre- 

^fbfiCin^ i^n tfafs ^1^ fibres of a ferpent ajid dormoufc, which was placed 

\jad«r 

*" \S\ Omnfm, «ieA «Ofi|» were printed in i.;5o, fays he had been aflored b)r perfoni then 
ItTinf^,^ Ikat tjkejr had feen written on fhe walls of the Chatelet, Hert tri^g mmty^^as fitiifi* 
<;*^^ 4iid tycn, aow Gni^ and Romajt letters ate difterniblc on feme of the ftones. 
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^ladeof the bridge; but .that m ckanCmff tl^ bed of the river tbefe fi- 
gures wcf e. taken awayr ; fince which the city had been frequently fct 
QO fire, and was nuich infected with ferpents and mice. Germain Brice 
l^oldly cites thia .paf&ge without having read it, and joins a ridiculous- 
refle^on to a very falfe quotation^ 

The dealers in birds, who were allowed the privilege of felling them 
on this bnd^, vfere obliged when a king or a queen made their publick 
entry, to let two hundred birds at liberty. This cudom; was apparently 
deiigned to intimate to the people, that if their rights and privileges 
ixad fuffered any violation in the preceding reigns, they fhould all be ' 
reilpred under the government of the new monarch. 

. When Ifabella of Bavaria^ queen to Charles VL made, her grand 
tmtry into Paris, apcrfon had the dexterity to Hide doWn a rc^ fr6m 
* ihe top of the tower of Notre Dame to a houie on the Pont au Change 
with a U^hfted flambeau in each hand. This artifl was a Geuoefe. He 
then purlued his flight, and pafllng under a canopy of blue taflety, em- 
broidered with gold flower 4e lyxj extended over the bridge, he placed a 
crown on the head of Ifabelhf, renu>unted his cord, and appeared again 
in the air. The chronicle adds, it being nig^ht, he was vifible through- 
out the city and a^accaif villages* 

LE PONTNEUF, or lady BRIDGE. 

OVER this bridge the ecclefiaftical infantiy of the league pa/led iii 
review before the Legate, June 3d, 1590. Capuchins, Minimes, Gor-^ 
deliers, Jacobiils, Carmelites, and Bernardines : all with habits tuck- 
ed up ; cowls hanging behind ; helmets on their heads, ctlirafles oh 
their breads, mufquets on their ihould^rs, and fvrords at their . fides ; 
inarching iil platoons. . The reverend bijfliop of Seulis ill the van, witK 
his general's ftafF. The reftors of St. James de la Boticbiare^ and of 
St. C6me performed th^ office of ierjeant majors to. the regiment. Some 
of thefe religious militia not confidering their pieces- were charged with 
ball, had the complaifance to falute the Legate,^ and killed one of the 
almoners at bis iide. His>Emincncy finding the fire too hot, haftilyHift.of 
diipatched Ilis beae^jiftieny arid retreated from the field. ^ ^"^^* 

LE i^ONT NEUF^ &r N EW BRi DGE, 

I S S020 feetloA^, and 72 broad. It was undertsjkert ift 1578, and 
nxu(hed in 169^4:. Ta carry on the work-^ it was ncceffary to join' two 
fmall iflands that lay on the wefl: fide of the city, and bad hitherto' 
t^«p dividttl by an arm. of tlie river^ now Harlay Street ^ The Plaet 
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L'EtDffle's ^ 
fupplement, Of l^tnes. 
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Dauphin^ was alfo part of thefe illands in 1608. The largeft of them. 
was called Ulfie aux TreiUes, the other L'l/le ik Buct. Louis the Toung 
in 1 160, fettled on the Icdurer of the cKapel of St Nicholas of the- 
palace, fix meafures of wine annually, of the growth of Ul/Uda TreiUes,. 



Mem. B. V. 



PLACE DES VICTOIRES, (?r Victory Sqpare^ 

ABBE de C HO IS I aifcrts, that Marfhal Feuilladf had an in- 
tention of purchafing a vault in the churchy^/ pet its Peres in order to. 
carry on a covered way from thence to the midft of the fquare, that his 

body might be interred exaftly beneath the ftatue of Louis XIV. 

1 know very well the actions and victories of Marftial Bcuillade did not 
entitle him to a monument at St. Dennis with Duguefdin and Turenne f 
— but at the fame time he ought not to be blended with that tribe of 
idle, ufelefs courtiers, fit only to be buried under the feet of their maf- 

ter's ]():atue, in a place dedicated to the idol they inadlively adored. 

This plcafantry of ^<f Ci&^^s is one of thofe arrows that fall fhort of 
the mark, and only hurt the ^archer whofe malignity they difcover. 

Barriers before royal Falaces^ and particular Houses. 

P R I N C E S .of the blood had formerly an unlimited jurifdiftion 
over their domefticks. Great officers of the crown enjoyed the fame^ 
privilege over thofe whom their employment gave them authority, as 
well as over their menial fervants. In any^^ popular commotion,or griev- 
ance that wanted redrels, the perfons that thought themfetves injured, 
aiTembled before the houfe of the governor, grand aUnoner, chamber- 
lain, equerry, chancellor, or prince of the blood ; in a word of who- 
ever had aVight to hear the complaint, and to punifti the oflfenders. The 
prince, or officer of ftate, appeared at the door, where a Sorrier was 
eredled to keep off the multitude, on which he leaned to hear the caufe 
of their application. This is the origin of thoCc rails ftill remaining 
before feveral houfes* Cardinal de Roban^ as grand almoner, hiid one 
in ftemple Street. There is jione before the Hptel de Scuii/e, nor thofe: 
of any of the princes of Lorraine. The Hotels d^Evreux^ and dAu^- 
vergne have none. The Hotel iArmagnae, and that of Bouillon have 1 
bec^fe one was the refidence of the grand equerry, the other of the 
chamberlain. The dean of the marfhsds of France had* alfo a claim to 
one, as reprefentative of the confbible. There ccrtainly^is an impro- 
priety in fuffi^ring barriers to remain, when the proprietors of the 
Koufes are no longer entitled to thcDO : but the. difficulty of didr re-- 

roovaL 
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moval would he great, fo Acy muft wait the decay of time. T6at 
l>efore the comptroller general's houie was placed becaufe it appertained 
*o M onj&eur de PoutcbMrtrain the chancellor, whofe office gave him a 
right to a barrier i and becaufe it was defigned for the reception of am- 
bdTadors extraordinary. It appears rather . abfurd to fee one at the 
India houfe ; for though^ the conftrudtion is fomewhat different, there 
is yet the air of a harrier^ little correfponding to the idea of mercan- 
tile citizens. 

ConcIufiM efthe anecdotes relative to the buildings at Paris. 



Non omnibus loquor. 



Seneca* 



H 



Of the GAULS. 

PAUSANIAS, ipeaking of the Gauls^ fays they were anciently 
called Celtce ; and that the cuftom oiF csdling uiem Gauls is of 
modern introdudion. Celttc was the original language of all the weftern 
nations, and I think [i] it demonflrative that it ftill is preferved in [i] 
lower Brittany, and in Wules, with fuch alterations and variations as 
time muft inevitably produce. Gaily and Kelt, in the Celtic tongue, 
iignified valiant, courageous, as they at prefent do in the Britijh. Pofy- 
biusj and jinmicanus Marceliinus defcribe the Gauls graceful in ftatue, 
of countenance expreffive, eager, haughty and fierce ; in their manners 
candid, frank, and extremely aiFabie to ftrangers. Csfar fpeaks of 
,them as curious to excefs ; ftopping travellers, and prefling round them 
in the publick markets to enquire after news. They were fond of 
drefs, adorned their perfons with bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
girdles of gold. Their naturally fair hair they endeavoured to dye 
red ; a colour more agreeable in their opinion : this they effedted by a 
compoiition of goat mit, and the aihes of beech wood. The Vergo-- 

t . brets, 

• . • . . ♦ ^ 

\f\ Onc'prcKQif whk'k cames afufficietitdegfeeof coQvlfiion is, that nohvlthftanding their fepa< 
^radoAy and having 1iad«o "cotrefpondente together for feveral ages pail, they dill undetltand eaCh 
other. 

{k] JJW/Aw^.—TIi^ ancient nainc was Alrmoi4a; derived from two BnUjh words, armory the 

lea, and rittt, coaft ; the hihatbitantsf of die ifl^ds of Great Britain painted ^heir bodies with Tari- 

. tms colcAMTs, tn thetalte of fonve of thei;^itfent Indian nations. The Gauls called that ifland Britl^- 

tnesy from BHthy whieh itgnified to paintin divert coloars, and Ems an ifland. The name of 

f'^Oi at K&Sf given hy -the Rcnknt, ^appafcntly conveys the fame meaning. 




Csefar. 

Strabo. , 



Strabo« 
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bntSf pt cbi^f imgiftf ate8t tm dajrs xif fndb&k ceitfiibily> powderai 

t^M^r hair tibd beacd wiili gold dvA. Tfae ^nomen were adiAitted 
iato a0embli€8 .wtieire peace and war were debated. Wli«)ever caim 

. laA to thefip meetings wais puniflied on the (pot j ttid perfonfi whofe 
office it ¥fa6 to proclaim filcnoe, war authorized to asit dflfpart of thel 
g^ment of fUcn as wcreitoo vocifdroas. New-borti ihfiintswefc in^ 

. A^tly pl)iag^ into ocld water to render them rt>)biiift> by tempering 
their duftilc bodies like ftcel. Corpulence was fubjedt to a fine» which 
^nu^ly rec^iyed aO<gihehtatiDU or di^ according to the bulk 

q{ the perlbn. When a father had a daughter, to marry, he fent a ge- 
neral invitation tc/ fhe yodng men of his Canton to dine with^ him j and. 
granted her the unreftrained liberty of choofing the perfon moft agree- 

•t^Hc-to-hcrfancy; The diftinguifting mark of preference was prcicnt^ 
irig him with water to wa(h before the reft of her guefts. A procefs inr 
law was fpmetimes deteroiined by two-ravens ; the. contending parties 
each ma^e|i cal^e^pf flo^i:;^ oil,. and wifte^ which they placed^On a board,, 
and conveyed to the banks of an adjacent lake ; two ravens immedi- 

^ a.t^ly n:iade their appeara|iccf» Wlio devoured 'one of the cakes entirely,, 
but icattq-ed tbe^ other aj^road. The party whofe^ cake vras fcattered, 
gained thetaui^. A niati.who has been non-fuited may perhaps ima^- 
gine this an emblematical kind of prophecy, which the Druids made 
ufe of to defcribe the future adminiftratipn of jufticc in France. Ravens . 

. are v<?racious, their plumage is blacky and the fuccefsful party is oftrti^ 
very near as great a fufFcrer as he who lofes the caufe. 

Xhe Gau/s held the oak in high veneration, cipccially fiich ag the 
ceremony of the Mt/le/oe had con&crated : the [/] aew-ycar was opened ;^ 
with this rite ^ tjie Druidu attended by the magiftrates and po^ii-- 
Igce, crying out to th^MiJletoeoftke^ new year /-—marched into a tbreft,. 
and raifqd a triangular ^.Itar of turf round the ftatelieitbak, engraving 
€H> the trunk, and on the largeft; branches, the names of thofe deities 
whofe omnipotience they reyered. \m\ Tetrtatiip [n] E/m^ [c] Taram, 

m 

[I] The commencement of the year among the Gauls was in the i6(h night of the moon in the 
winter folftic** They called it the Maternal nighty z% produ^H^e of all the reft. They calculat6d 
in this manneirin France down to the twelfth ccntuxyy talkingof the, 15th night, as we do now of 
the icthday. 

[m] Teutan or Teutatis^ /ignified inthe Celck, ,a» It iUU does in ik^firit(/b hsgiMge* Feitlfir cf 
the people : ^ from 'Feut^ people^ and Tat^ father, Thfi Gaul^^ .fays C^e/ar^ hoafi their ^^f^ >"«« 
fluto. This is however certain, that Teutat and Pluto were fynoflym^us terms amonga the Uemlt. 

[n\ Efusy, or Eus was the. God who •j}ropagated fljutg^httr and honmr -is^.)>atd|K4.e&Cfva«qd,^ or re- 
animated thecourage ofh#roes» and decided whp were to^by^thcfwofd* \£«/iABritU^Mtcnar» 
—a fort of religious liorror. Eusunes the ii!e d'Oiei{aiit«.,Qr wefiein tIIe»-<-<fiom Ems aa iflf» Md 
Eux, terror.*— The ifle of terror, ib ' palled ftom a CQnj(ccf|ted 4>i)p|^X H ^tf*^ ^^ "^^^ 

{p\ Tardnisy the, God of thupder« Tarur both In di(( Cdo^ afldMtiifa^dk)^ figyiifin t^Vidv* 
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Tbeut \ii] BeJenus. Then the chief of the [g] Druids, drefled in a wjiife 
robe, alcended the tree, and cut, with a golden hatchet, a branch of Mtjle-*' 
toe, whilfl two priefts waited under the tree to receive it in a linen cloth ; 
being peculiarly careful not to let it touch the earth. The water in - 
which the Mijletoe vr2iS dipped, they diftributed to the multitude by 
way of luflration, who were perfuaded of its efficacy agai»ft witchcraft, 
and that it was a remedy for many difeafes. 

The Gauls believed Mitheas the ruling power of the cpnftellationsr. 
They had repreientations of him in both iexes, and worfhipped him as 
the principle of light, heat, fecundity,— ^nd of malevolent, as well a^ 
profpcrous influences* Thofe initiated in the mylterics of his worfhip, 
were divided into feveral communities, diftinguilhed by' a fymbol of 
one of the conflellations ; and the members walked in proceflion at their 
publick feftivals under the fimilitude of a lion, a ram, a bear, or a Caffar, i^ 
dog, that is under thofe figures by which the different conftellations ®«^^^ ^^^^' 
were ufually reprefented. Behold the undoubted origin of our mafque- piiny,'Lli^ 
rade balls in thefe aneient religious ceremonies* C. 44. 

Of the Principal Seminary of the DRUIDS. 

CM S AR pofitively declares this college to have been fituated on 
the confines of the province of Char train,, (injiritbus Carnutum.) The 
town of Dreux probably owes its derivation to this college,^ as the wori 
Druid does from Drusy which fignifies in the Celtic, and the old Bri- 
tifli tongue an oak. The Druids were alfo called Senans, prophets, or 
wizards. Mela, who wrote in the time of the emperor Claudian, re- 
ports that there was a college of female Druids, whom the Gauls ftyled 
Cenes, in the little ifle of Sena (now the IJle de Seine) oppofite to tfic 
Quimper-cozeptin coaft. Their number was nine ; they were under a 
vow of perpetual virginity ; they delivered oracles, and were believed 
to have a power to controul the winds, or raife tempefts at their plea»- 
fure. Senans and Cener undoubtedly fpring from Kener or Caner^ which 
in Celtic and Britifti is to prophecy or predift. 

In regard to the word Senans, there is a letter in Martin's religion 
of the Gauls, from a canon of St. Genevieve to a Benedidline monk, 
which runs thus ; ** I beg of you. Reverend Sir, to examine into the 

« • ♦ G , *^ opinions 

If] Bilinus a&fw«t«d to the Grecfan and Roman Apollo. He was the Sun as well as the God of 
Phyfick. The epithet Fair is beftowed on E)i«biis by the Greek and Latin poets, and BeUn is the 
old Britifli word for. Pain . . • ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*^' W *>"»« writcw aieof opinMm, that Drmi dhtwt its origin ftom ftwo Celtic words, Di, God, 
and RJbakidJi fpeaking^ : thar is to fay, fpeaking of God. But it feems highly^ probable Dndd 
was derived from Dnuy when wcconiider the admition paid to the oab by the DrMtJs 5 and that: 
hcegcn of forefts were fiykd Z^^^m,. and are iUU called Gn^irs by the W^iih.. 
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^« Opinions of M. de Fal^is, tud other writers, concerning tkt iiabi- 
«< tation of the Setumtit. between Char tret and Drtufc. A vaft nam-' 
f^ ber of medals of great antiquity have been found in two fields iitu« 
f^ ated between the chardi of Senanta. and a place called Gremt €m^ 
dn^. I will fend twenty or thirty of them by the firft opportunity^ 
that yon may {hew them to the connoiiTeurs*. A imall fquare apart-^ 
ment under ground has been likewiie xliicovered by thednking of a 
f^ horfe at plough. The pavement of this apartment is inlaidj mofaic 
work» in fmall pieces. The flighted digging or ploughing throws up 
coins» and feveral fpots in thete fields, where no corn will grow, fh«w 
^^ die earth to be hollow underneath/' In a donation of the church of 
Sinantes to CoUrus, in the time [r] o£ Ives of CAartres, the ground 
is called Locus de Senantes ; what does that appellation mean f Snp^ 
pofing the feat of .the Druids was at Dreux^ Senantes is not very diftant* 
—-But then the abundance of fubterranean bricked cavities^ and coins 
continually difcovered^ feem to indicate this to have been a Roman 
ftation. D. Martin adds this obfervadon, that the Roman talle in the 
coins^ and other antique remains found at Senantes^ proves nothing, 
becaufe the Druids were eminent, wealthy, and powerful in Gaul, 
many ages fubfequent as well as antecedent to the fubjugation of thefe 
extenfive provinces by the Romans ; and confequently the priefts might 
have imitated their manner in buildings eredted at Dreux and Senantes^ 
after the time of Ccefar ; nor is it extraordinary they ihould be amply 
fupplied with their coin. 

Sentiments of the GAULS, on the State of the SOUL 

tfter Death. 

THE Gauls were accuftomed to burn with the body of their de-n 
ceafed friend, his warlike accoutrements, cloaths, favourite animals, 
and . fomedmes [x] thofe flaves he eileemed the moil. They lent fums 
of money on condition of repayment in the other world, and threw let« 
ters into the funeral pile, addrefled to their departed friends and rela-* 
dons. The foul was believed to be in an eternal ftate of progrefiion 
from this world to another, and from another to . this ; or, in other 
words, . that death was only the entrance into a new world, and life re-< 
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torning back to the old one. That after death, the foul [t] tranfmi- 
grated into another vdiicle ; and that inequality of condition^ and the . 
various proportions of pain and pleafure were regulated in the other '*^*°* 
ftate, according to the good or eyil anions done in this. Alfo^ that by 
bravely defending the liberties of their country, devoting thenifelves 
as viflims to appeafe the Gods in any publick calamity^ or ranfbming 
the life of their prince, patron, or friend, they expiated whatever crimes 
they hadcommitted, and were certain of being admitted to the ioimedtate 
enjoyment of a glorious and delightful life in the fociety of heroes. The 
liortnern nations believed that heroes were admitted into the palace of 
their God Odin, where every day they were entertained with miUtary 
engagements i drew up their armies ; attacked and defeated the ene-- 
my ;, then, quitting their horfes, parched with hunger and third, they 
£it ^own tofeaft in the hdl of Odin, where a delicious boar was ferved 
up, which fufficed the whole company, however innumerable i and 
though this repaft was daily repeated, the fame individual boar was 
daily renewed. 

The Druids. believed, as I have already obferved, in % future J^ate^ 
where the fame ranks, diftindions, pains, and 5>leafures, ilibfift as in. 
the prcfent world ; a world, inhabited by the fame race of mortals » 
t^robably their idea refembled that of the Greeks and Romans in thof^ 
fleeting (hades, the inhabitants of EJyzium and. T^ar torus : but their 
opinion was different in regard to the eternity of rewards and punifh-* 
ments. According to their fyftem, thefe were of unequal duration^ 
und confifled in being unprifoned ia other bodies* They alib regarded 
it as an adt of piety to our parents and friends, to fend them into 
another world,^ which* at the worft, muft prx>ve aa advantageous 
alteration* 

The Metem^cbofis of Pythagoras appears a aaore iimple and natural 
fy fiem. The obje&ion is immaterial, that» to puniih the ibul accord^ 
ing to- the lawa of juilice« it ought to retain a confcioufneis of its trani^ 
migiatioa into anower body. To this I reply, that a Pythagorean in 
extreme vxi&m^ ia naturally led to conclude*, upon his own princi^ 

ea, that hit mi£brings were undoubtedly inflid:ed. aa a juft puniihnoent 
the vices he had been-gtulty of, ia to. antecedent ibite«. And thus» 

C a . aft 

Uy IQitlSraill dbOrihrnras, tinr £Re ftoTiievet dSet, Bnt is ooaftantfy Sofhiatiiig from one^ 
lM7t(l«iodk»|-<MMl dAbdkfwatihe^feius* of iluit idblmlion ii^Hck* enabled die Gauls to en- 
'iMaltt diidk* Kpklicfiuli. intitmiitfi. Ktoni&ienn aniaus. fiNl ab aliis,. poA- mortem^ ad alios; 
'tranfiie; ai^oc Uk muiam ad wttttefliexcit>isfittaitt» iiietaaortb iieglc&o« CCd?^ ^^ ^^ imsk^. 
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a^ Pythagoras obifcrvcs, the dcfign of Divine Providence \^ fully im- 
fwered, in detcrting mankind from vice, and exciting them to virtue^ 
by the prefcntation of rewards and punishments. 

77)6 Siege of Parisi hy Labienus, one ofdefars Lieutenants^ 
in the year cf Rome 701, fifty-two years before the Chrifti- 

an ^ra. 

LjiBIENUS, leaving the recruits newly arrived from Italy, to 
guard the baggage at Sens, marched with four legions towards Lutetia, 
{or Paris J which then was confined to that fmall ifland we call the 
City. He found the Parifians encamped behind a morafs, formed by 
the overflowing of the river (now the Pauxhourg St. Marceau). After 
an unfuccefsful attempt to render a paiTage pradticable, by means of 
fafcines and hurdles^ Labienus drew off his troops in the night, and 
marched to Melun, a place incapable of making any refiftance^ having 
fent the flower of its inhabitants to aflift the Parifians. Finding there 
fifty large boats, he. conftruded a bridge, which enabled' hhn to crofs 
the Seine, and encamp on the ground, now covered with fo many 
. houfes and ftreets, from the church of St. Gervais to ^t Louvre. 

The Parifians apprehending the city to be indefenfible, fet fire to it, 
cut away the bridges, and fortified themfelves on the other fide of the 
river, extending their right wing towards the bottom * of Mount Leu-- 
Maubert and cotitius, and their left to the quay of Conti. A rumour foon after pre- 
8t. Gene- vailing, that the people of Auture had freed themfelves from the Ro- 
rieve. ^^^^^ yo\it ; and that Cafar had raifed the fiege of Clermont in Au-- 

vergne, with the additional circumflance of a fcarcity of provifions hav- 
ing compelled him to retire into Narbomie Oaul, Laiienus thought 
only of returning with the utmoft expedition . to Sens, where he had 
left all the military baggage. But. what rendered a retreat hazardous, 
was the neceflity of pafling the Seine in fight of the Parifians, leaving 
the inhabitants of Beauvais in his rear, wno were ready for purfuit. To 
extricate himfelf from this diflicult fituation, he had recourfe to ftrata* 
gem. The fifty boats brought from Melun, he cntrufted to a . party 
of Roman knights, whom he ordered, as foon as it grew dark, to go 
down the river filently and fecretly, and wait his arrival two leagues 
from the camp, with five cohorts for a guard. He gave dire<flions to 
five other cohorts to^o up thfi river towarxl^ Af^i^/r^ making all pofiible 
noife and buftle in their embarkation. Laftly, he prepared to join the 
Roman knights with three legions at the place of appointmentj that is 
tofay, oppofite taAuteuil« 

The 
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The Parifians no fooner perceived thefe various movements of the 
enemy, than they attributed their apparent diforder and confternation 
to the bad news they had received, and concluded their reparation into 
parties was intended to fecure their flight. The Parifians therefore 
made three divisions of their troops ; one remained to guard the camp, 
another took the road towards Melun^ \u\ and a third, that which led to 
Meudon. Labtenus had already gained the paflage of the Seine with his 
army : -this latter patty of the enemy attacked him, and after a moft fu- 
rious engagement which lafted till night, vidory declared for the Ro^ 
mans. The city of P^r/r remained under their dominion till the reign 
of Clovis, about five hundred and thirty- four years, 

♦ 7:&^ F R A N K S. l^^ 

ACCORDING to the author of the atchievements of our word, whkk 
kings, [x] the Franks eledted a monarch with long Aair, whofc name was ^P"*" "^^ 
Pbaramond^ the fon of Marcomir. Gregory of Tours fays, ** The 
Franks having pafied the Rhine, made their firft eftablifhment in [at] 
Tongrie, when the cantons and cities agreed to elefl: a king with long 
hair, from the family of greateft diftiniftion amongft them/' He re- 
lates in another place, that the young Chdomir the fon of Clovis, being 
killed in a battle with the Burgun^ans, was diilinguKhed from the 
heap of flain by the length of his treffes. [y] It is faid, that the 
young Clovisj fon of Gbilperie, having been poniarded and thrown into 
the Maine by the barbarity of his ftep-mother Fredegonde, his body 
was entangled in a fiflierman's net, who knew him to be of royal blood 
by the length of bis hair. 

jigatias, a cotemporary hiftorian, fays, ^* it is an eftabliihed cuftom 
for the princes of France to let their hair grow from their infancy, 
without ever cutting it ; they divide it fron> the middle of the forehead, 
Jetting it flow in graceful ringlets on their ihoulders. — Their locks are 
regarded as a prerogative peculiar to the royal family." None befides 
hiad the privi4ege of wearing the hair difhevelled, but cut the hair (hort 
round the head, except one lock on the crown, which was braided, 
and faftened in a puff, that fhaded the brow like an aigrette. Sido" 
fiius ApoUinarius defcribes it in this manner in his panegyrick on Majo-- 
rian ; as docs Martial in an epigram upon Dvmitian. 

Wc 

[u\ Coipmentators have*exercifed their penetration in an extraordinaiy manner concerning the 
word Mttio/edum ;' rome fay it is ^CorheiU^ others Meudon, 1 apprehend it a miHake in the text, 
4Uid that it ought to have been Melodonumt or Melun. 

[x] The biflioprick of Liege. I have read father Daniel on this article more than once^ and am 
enfy more ccofirmed in my o|i^>ofition to his argument. 

[yi By the obfervations I ihall make on ^s particotar* it will appear that the epithet /p^s^ 
haired appertained to Chdomir no more than to other princes of the firft line. 
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JHiV qmque mtmfira domas rutuR quibus arce cerebru 
Ad front em coma traBajacet nudataque cervia. 

Setarum ftr damna nitet. | 

•« You have fubdued monftcrs with hair twiftcd from the crown ^ turn-^ 
♦* ingover theforehead^ leaving the back part of the hcaddcflitutcojr^ 
*• covering/* 
Sid. Apol, ** Crintbus in nodum tortts ventre Sicambri.'^ 
Pancff. •€ Behold the Sicambres who twift and tie their hair in knots/* 

M^a™, Epig. Conquered nations, for inftance the Gauls ^ when under fubjedlion to 
L. ift. Rome^ wore their hair cut fliort. It was the mark of a Have to have his 
crown fhaven ; and ecclefiaftics to denote more ftrongly their ipirituat 
fervitude^ jfhaved the., head entirely^ leaving only a fmall fliade of hair 
cound the temples. The cuilom of fwearing by their lock3 was then 
as facred an oath as honour is now. To cut off a maa's hair was to de-. 
grade,— -to dishonour him.. Perfons conviAed of tre^fon,. were fentenced 
to perform that dii^raceful feparation upon each other. Fredegonde 
cut off the hair of tne miibrefs of her iroji«*in*iaWf and ordered it to be 
faftened to the door of his apartoient. The action appeared horrible I 
In faluting any one, it was efteemed a great mark of politenefs to draw 
out a hair^ and prefent hinx with. Clavis \z\ complimented St. Ger-r 
mier with this ceremonial, to fhew how highly he nonoured him» and 
immediately all the courtiers followed the royal, example, prefenting 
each a hair to this pious biihop, who returned to his diocefe in rap- 
tures with the refined breeding of the court of France I 

The opinion is erroneous, that cutting off the hair of a prince of th* 

bloody reduced 4iim to theneceffity of bec<mung a prieft or monk 

He might continue in the w^rld, and even nxarry, but neither himfdf 
nor defcendants were confidered as members of the community ; long 
hair being the diftiuguifhing. mark between the Franks and the con^ 
quered nations ; to cut it off was a publick declaration, that the perfon 
from that momentbecame an alien, and was rendered inpapabie of fucceedr 
ing to the royal dignity. This law which barred the fuccefiion to him^ 
who was no longer a citizen, has been in conftant obfervation> from the 
commencement of the French monarchy to this d^. Hi^h Capet pror 
duced it in oppoiition to the claim of the duke of Lower Lorraine and 
his family. The duke of Anjou, Henry III. refufed to accept the crown 
of Poland, which was offered him, till he had letters patent from his 
brother Charles IX. declaring him , for ever a native of France, though 

\%\ This was infbad of faying, «< they-weie his aoft devoteA fmzatM^'* He wbon iII4bitum 
jaadea flare cat off lus]iaic> ana prdcioeiLit.to JutJwfter. 
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he fcfidedin a foreign country. And when Pbil^ V. was called to 
the throne of Spain^ he obtained the like afTur^ces from Louis XIV. 
nor did he renounce them till he was in peaceable pofTeilion of that 
crown I that is, till after the Duke of Orleans^ then regent, had en-: 
gaged the Bmperor Charles Yl. to give up his pretenfions to the Sfa^ 
nijb monarchy! (Mem. of Torci.) 

" The Suevie, fays Tacitus, are diftinguifhable from other German Dc moriliia 
nations by the manner of twifting their hair, and fattening it in a knot ^^«™* <^- s^ 
upon the forehead. This is alfo with that people, the diflin£tion be>*- 
twixt freemen and ilaves. Such as wear their hair in this fafhion, in 
other parts of Germany, either do it in imitation of the Suevte, or are 
in alliance with them : nor do tibefe continue it longer than the ftate of 
infancy ; whereas the Sueva, during life, wear the hair turned from 
the top of the head towards the face, and twifled into a puiF.-^Their 
princes are more nice ^and artful in the diipoiition of their locks." I 
Can't help thinking,^ that this paffage, joined to thoie in Agatbias, and 
Gregory of Tours, plainly indicates who were the progenitors of the 
Franks. Parties of the Suev^an youth formed aflbciation^, and quitted 
the banks of the Rlbe and Wefer to ieek their fortune in more diflant 
countries. The Sueva\^vci% originally from Gaui,^ \a\ of courfe the 
Franks, in fubduing that province, then in the hands ol" the Roman s^^ 
only repofleffed the territories of their anceftors. 

Manners and Cuftoms under the ^rfi Rac£ ^Monarchs. 

THE French enjoyed freedom and equality j honours and dignities 
created among them onJy a temporary iubordination^ They had chiefs 
and judges, without having fuperiors. The Gauls, and other con- 
quered nations were thoie on whom taxes and tributes were levied ; 
whilft every Frenchmaji prefcrved his perfon and wealth in unmolefted 
independancy. The flate demanded only his faithful attachment and 
the valour of his arm. 

Hiftorians defcribe this nation impetuous, paflionate, ever ready to 
challenge its rights fword in hand ; but in other refpedts generous, bc- 

\a\ Amhigatt king of the CeU^^ was coxitemportuy with tke firft Tarqurn \ king of Roim* He 
reigned over the anited coontries of France aad Flanders. 

^rzr^crwas the capiul of his kingdom. His fubje^ts multiplied fofai^, thatth>5 provi^cesVert 
ovetxun with inhabitants ; and the king pabliihed ail edidt^ importing that 'St^oveze^ and Bello* 
^vgze, his Oder's fons^ intended toefiablifh colonies in fuch countries a6 the<jods and Ae Augars 
|K>inted ottt. Three hundred thoufand perTons fdlowed thefe princes^ about 600 yean b^fiurr Chr/jh 
JSeilo^txe gaitted the pafTage of the J^Sy and eftabiifhed his peopk along the bank« of the J^a. 
Sigovesce croi&ng theforeft of Hercima^ entered Bcbemiat left pari o{ his forces there, and with the 
remainder terminated his courfe between the Elbe and the fTeJer^ on the border^of the fea* Some 
writ&rs are of opinion^ that the Stmnones, of whom Tacitus fpeaks as the moH powerful tribe of the 
Smavscy were defcended from the Senonei t or natives of Seas^ bow the Saxons. 

licficcnt 
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neficent^ and of fo ftrift probity, as to facrifice to its rules even their 
adored liberty. A man incapable to fatisfy his creditors, offered him 
apairoffciffars, and became his bondfman, by the ceremony of cutting 
off his hair. Decorum has long iince abolifhed thefe obsolete and ridi- 
culous notions of probity. — -What an indecency would it be to fee a 
duke meafuring clpth, or fweeping the (hop of a mechanic I 

The French generally eat their meals in an open hall, inviting paflen- 
gers, particularly ftrangers, to (hare in their repafts, which were lefs 
delicate than fubftantial ; confifting of whole quarters of roafted beef 
e)r pork. They drank freely, and fpoke very unrefervedly on the con- 
duft of their governors ; but no man was allov\^d the privilege of rail- 
ing at the fair fex. All crimes, but treafon againft the ftate, were ca- 
pable of expiation, by pecuniary fines. Whoever declined appeiar- 
ing to revenge the death of a father, or any [^] near relation, was 
excluded from a (hare of his inheritance. The legal method con- 
fided in a citation of the murderer before the judge, and declaring aloud 
their refolution to perfecute him at all tim^s, and in all pkces, with 
fire and fword. The judge and reciprocal friends of both parties en- 
deavoured to fofteft their refentment, and difpofe them to what they 
called a compofition. This was a fine the murderer confented to pay ; two 
hundredy&/f for ih&Viit oi z Frenchman , and half the fumfor thit of a 
Gallic or Roman freeman. 

. The thief who ftole a fporting dog, was forced to run three times 
round a public market, kiffing the dog's tail. If a hawk was the theft, 
he was fentenced to pay eight crowns of gold, or fuffer the bird to de- 
vour five ounces of his flefh from a part which the reader may guefs. 

Before the eflablifhment of chriftianity, the nation made choice of fome 
plain which vidlory had immortalized, for the interment of its kings and 
generals. They erefted over them with (tones, fand, and turf, a kind of 
iiiount, thirty or forty fe^ethigh. Several of thefe tombs are yet re- 
maining in France t and the bifhoprick of Liege. Cbilderie^ the father 
of Clovisy was buried on the banks of the Efcant^ near Tournay ; a ipot 
iince enclofed within the walls of the city. His tomb was difcovered 
in 1653; and in a decayed leather purfe were found above a huadred 
gold coins, and twice as many filyer, of different emperors ; alfo 
buckles, cla(bs,. threads of raiment i thehilt ancj fcabbardof a fword i 
tablettes, with gold pencils and clafps. The head of an ox, \c\ and above 

three 

[hi ThQ duke otSatutragufilli was aflaflinated. His children were fumxnonedby the nobles of the. 
kingdom; and on their ne|r]e£ling to reveoge his death, were deprived of the fhcceffion* 
Ic] Si^ppofed to fie the idol he worflup ped. 
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three hundred fmall bees [d] of the fame metal ; with the bones of a 
faorfe, and a (hot, a bit^ and other parts of a harness. There was be^ 
£des^ a cryflaT gk)be, a battle-axe, and the entire fkeleton of a man. 
Near was a fmaTl fcull> which feemed to be that of a younger man^ pro^ 
bably his fquire, who, according to the cuflom of thofe times, accom-> 
panied his mafterto the other world. A gold ring was likewife found, 
infcribed Cbilderki Regis, with an intaglio of that prince, a javelin in 
his hand, inflead of a iceptre ; his hair flowing in long ringlets on his 
Shoulders. It is obfervable how attentive they were to fupply the de* 
ceafed monarch with cloaths, arms, money, a horfe, a domeftick, 
materials for writing, and, in fhort, whatever they imagined ufeful td 
him in another ftate. Even now, when death robs us of our kings, 
their table is regularly covered for forty days ; — the wine and water 
tafled, and every di/h ferved on the knee as if they were ftill living 1 

The fair Auilrigildi obtained her laft requeft of her husband Gon^ 
tran, that two phyiicians, whofe prefcriptions ihe had followed in her 
illnefs, fhould be buried with her! I believe there is no other inflance 
of a royal interment granted to the faculty, though I make no doubt 
feveral have merited equal honours with the(e gentlemen * 

Sordid avarice had not yet induced the mtnifters of God to pave his 
temples with dead bodies ! St. Gregory the Great, cotemporary with 
the grandfon of Clovis, in the permiffions he granted tot erecting 
churches, exprcflly adds this claufe, " That they have pofitive aflur- 
ances no corpfe had ever been buried in that fpot of ground,'' The 
council of Nantes, in 6 c6, allowed of interment in the veftibule and 
places adjacent to churches, but prohibited it within the walls, or near 
the altar. Under the firft and fecond race of kings, they did not bury 
eveh within the bounds of Paris. *' Go/Kn, who was bifliop there, 
and died at the time the city was invefted by the Normans^ was in- 
terred, fays the Monk of St. Vaaft, within the walls, contrary toeftab-* 
liOied cuftom ; either from the difficulty of conveying him out of the 
eates, or adefire of concealing his death from the enemy/' Peribns of 
fortune had their cimetarys in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, 
and the cuft m of putting into the ground attire, ami^s, hawks, and 
fome valuable ornament belonging to the decea&d, fubfiiled many ages. 
A couflant watch was kept at thefe family fepulchies. At the acceflion 

* D , of 

\d\ They had probably been fewed on theMdt>f his coat of arms. Bees are iaid to be the ori- 
final fymbol of the firil monarchs of France ; and when the fafiuos of atchieremeBts was in- 
troduced by the third race* thcfe ill^engraYcd bees, on old nxonumefits* were miilaken for fkui 
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of the fccond royal houfCf more than two thirds of the nation were en- 
veloped in the darknefs of idolatry. A univerfal belief prevailed, that 
certains female Druids^ by force of abftraited meditation, had obtained 
a deep itifight into the fccrets of nature : that thefe, by virtue of good 
works, had merited immortality, and inhabited fprings, torrents, or 
cjivcrns, with an extenfive power •j' of granting their favourites the 
privilege to metamorphefe themfclves inta wolves, or any other kind 
of animals.' On the friendftiip or hatred of thefe Drtddejfes depended 
the happinefstor mifcyy of families; ior which reafon, on felecl days of 
the yeac, and particularly at the birth of a child, the relations were 
very careful to fprt ad a table of three covers, in fome remote apart- 
ment, and furnilh it with the moft exquifite diflies, and wines, befidey 
little prefents in an elegant tafte, hoping, by fuch preparations, to in- 
duce the Mot hers y 2i^ thefe fubaltern beings were ftyled, to honour 
them with a vifit, and lend a favourable ear to their petitions. Here 
is the origin of our tales of the fairies ! 

Perfuaded of the omniprefence of the Gods, they b^d no idea of 
ouilding them temples, imagining their divinity occupied the fpace of 
vaft forefts, and was imprinted on the knotted, mofs-grown trunks of 
ancient oaks. They did not approach without trembling thofe woods 
fct apart for the celebration cf divine myftcries. Impreffed by the fi- 
lence and obfcurity that reigned in thefe awful places, they experienced 
a fearful and religious kind of horror, which was regarded as an efFe<9r 
of the prefence of the Deity they came to worfliip, and whofe vifibi- 
lity they dreaded at every ftep. To teftify their dependance on hJs 
will, they entered * bound into thefe forefts; and if they chanced to 
fall, were not fuffered to rife, but obliged to creep on their knees, or 
roll along, whilft they remained on holy ground. One may conceive 
how men penetrate.d with fo high veneration for places facred to the 
Gods, muft be ibandalized at feeing the Chriftians enter armed into 
churches, fainting and converfing with each other; varying their 
pofture and attitude, as they would do in an amphitheatre. But i£ the 
eccleiiafticks of thofe days omitted to reprefs fuch indecencies with 
proper feverity, thpy were however fcrupuloufly attentive in the ex* 
adtion of the reverence due to their own peribns. A decree of the 
council of Macon ordains, ** Whatever [e] laiek meets a prieft or 
^ deacon on the road fhall offer him his arm for a fupport : that if 

" the 

- t Thi« privilege was ftylfed Wtmuolffzx, the end of the tenth century. 
• Nemo nifi vinfculo ligatus ingreditur. * ' 

\a\ Cum intertot'fan^as Patre» Epiicopos quidam ftatuerit non pofienec debere mulieres vocari 
bomines y timojre Dei publice ibi veocilaretur U taudem*^ 
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^* tht iiz/Vi and prieft are both on horfeback^ the laick (hall flop and 
** relpedtfully fsJute the prieft ; and, finally, fhould the prieft be 
*^ walking, and the Jaick riding, the latter is to difmount till the ec- 

clefi^ftick is at a proper diftance. All this to be performed under 

penalty of interdiction during the bi(hop*s pleafure/' 

In this very council a bifhop advanced, that titles of honour neither Greg Tavo- 
could nor ought to be granted to the wives of mortal men. This ^^l'^' ^ 
queftion was debated at fcveral fittings, and the controverfy run high ; 
opinions were divided, but at length the defenders of the fair fex were 
vidtorious. A reiblution of council pronounced with the utmoft fo- 
lemnitjr, allowed women to be included in the rights of the humaij 
ipecies ; and I fancy the world would have been unanimous in this 
belief, though it had wanted the confirmation of an oecumenical counciK 
Biihops were indifpenfably obliged to relieve the indigent, comfort 
the prifoners, and redeem chriftian captives, which augmented their 
credit in general, and the wealth of fome in particular. The ambafla- 
dors of charity are privileged to demand benefadtions, and— to treafurc 
them up J 

The church had no inconfiderable fhare in the fortunate fuccefs ofjbid. 
Clovis, by fecretly engaging the cities to revolt againft Gondebaud, 
king of Burgundy f and fubmit to the French. Clovis was only a Pagan, 
but Gondebaud a heretick, infe<fted with AnanifmJ Marriage was no 
obftacle to the higheft ecclefiaftical promotions. A man had nothing 
to do but malce a formal declaration that he intended for the future to 
live with his wife as if fhe was his fifter ! his fon commonly obtained 
a reverfion of the biflioprick. To efpoufe the forfaken wife of him who 
entered into holy orders was not permitted. 

The council of Orleans^ held towards the end of Clovis'5 reign, in 
its 1 6th canon prohibits all feculars from taking the facerdotal habit, 
unlefs with the permifilon of the king or judge. Charlemagne ^ in his 
renewal of this prohibition in his Capitularies, explains the motive for 
it in thefe words; " left the king's fervice fhould fufter by fuch in- 
dulgence.'' Ne regule obfequium minuatur. 

Pre-eminence in beauty, rather than birth, or political advantages, 
entitled a lady to the expedtation of a throne. Befides the cuftom of 
temporary miftreffes, monarchs allowed themfelves a plurality of wives, 
•• Dear prince, faid Ingonde, one day to her huiband CJolarius^ I have 

a fifter who is very dear to me ; her name is Arregonde; (he lives in 

the country ; 1 hope you will take care of her fortune, and beftow. 
** her honourably in marriage." Clotarius paid a viftt to Arregonde at. 

V 2 ' * her 
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fm^^mm^ l^j. coufttry feat ; found her pretty) and married her. Some time after 
ht returned to Ingonde, and acquainted her that as he could not think 
of a more honourable match for her fifter than hrmfclf, he had efpouf- 
*d her, znd, for the future^ Arregonde ihould be her infeparable com- 
panion. 

The falvation and damnation of princes were fiippofcd to depend on 
their good or evil conduct towards the monks. It was an cftabliflied 
Mezcray. maxim, that to fecure a feat in Paradife, all anxiety was fuperfluous, if 
ft man could but make a good friend in a monaftcry ; and that the moft 
flagrant inftancesof injuftice, and crimes of the greatcft enormity might 
be compounded for by donations in favour of the church. 

The author of anecdotes of Dagobert relates, ** That after death 
'* fentence was pafied on him by divine juftice ; and that a holyher- 
** mit, whole name was John, and who lived on the borders of the 
*^ Italian (ea, beheld his foul chained down in a bark, under the la^ 
** of^levils, who were conducing him to Sicily, where htfwasto bd 
«* plunged within the bowels of Mount Etna. But the unexpected 
** appearance of St. Dennis, in ar luminous globe, encompafled with 
*' tnunder and lightning, put thefe malignant demons to flight, and 
^* delivered the miierable foul from their envenomed claws, con- 
•** veying him in triumph to the regions of the bleflfcd.** There was 
an hiflorical painting in frefco of this adventure of King Dagobert's at 
the back of his monument, in the magnificent church ere(5tcd and 
dedicated by that prince to his holy proteftor. 
GeftaDagob. Abderamci^ deputy of the Cali{ni o( Damasy after the conqueft of 
Kegis, c, 44. Spain^ furmounted the difficulty of palling the Pyrernihs^ and advanced 

towards Tours at the head of 400,000 Saracens^. The a6:ive valour 
and prudence of Charles Martel gained fo compleat a viftory over this 
formidable army, that the writers of thofe times (ay, there hardly ef- 
caped 25000* Had not this brave man ftemmed the impetuous tor- 
rent, we might perhaps have feen turbants as univerfal a faihion ia 
France as in Afia. How greatly is pofterity indebted to his memory \ 
To fecure the obedience of his troops by regular pay, he was obliged 
to have recourfe to the wealth he found in mcMiafteries ; he even dif- 
pofed of abbeys richly endowed, to thofe officers who ierved him beft. 
r. Daniel The church thundered Anathemas againflhim. They^ dajnnedbim hdy 
L I. p. 347- isnd ftmly and to fct his perdition in the moft ignominious lightj^ pur- 
Mczcray. fuant to the grofs abfurdities of that age, we are told in the life of 
St. Eucbariu^y " That the Saint being at his oraifons in a fpiritual 
^ rapture^ was led by an angel inta hcU i where he faw Charles, 

• - cc Mart^li 
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^ Mart^U afi4 learned from his cojiduftor, xkaX the faints •vvhofe churchts 
^t« had been pillaged t^y that prince, coi^emned him to bitrn everlaft- 
*• tngly." The hiAorian adds, ^ That Bt. Eudiarias communicated 
** th^ vevelation (o Boniface, foifhop of Mayenne, and to Fuldrad^ 
•* arch-chaplain to Pcptn the Shorty entreating them to open Charles' 
** Martel's tomb, and examine whether his oody was there. They* 
^ did fo I the bottom of it appeared burnt, and nothing was to be feen 
^* bwt amonftrous ferpent, who quitted it, leaving an intolerable ftench 
** behind him.'* Boniface was careful to write Pepht and Carhman all 
thefe circumfiantial proofs of their father's damnation. In the year 858, 
Louis of Germany appropriating to himfclf fome ccclcfiaftical revenues, 
the bdfliope ajfTembled at Ciecyi reminded him in a letter of all the par- 
ticulars OT this terrible ftory ; adding, that it was fandiiied by the 
teftimony of ancient churchinen, of un(jueftionable veracity, who were 
ocular witnefles oi their truth. 

I (hall conclude this enumeration of the manners and cufb^ms that 
prevailed in the time of xhtjirfl race rf kings, by obferving that the fe- 
rocious, perfidious, and barbarous behaviour of Clovisp and the greater 
part of his descendants ou^t not to prejudice us againft the general cha- * 
rad:er of the French nation during that period. ■ Perhaps I may be fingu- 
iar in my way of thinking, but I believe it almoA impoffible mere could 
have been a good king in a monarchy compofi^> as France then was, ©f 
a conquered nation, and of one abfolutely free* The French nobles in 
polfeflion 'of independency knew how to enjoy itt and therefore avoided 
the court. The king was conftrained to chufe freed men for his favou- 
rites, flaves for his confidents, and Gauls for his counfellors, whofc fole 
view was their own aggrandisement, and whofc abjeft, miprincipled 
iouls, devoted to the caprice of dbeir idol, approved the wildeft iallies of 
liis rage, and ieduloufly flattered his ungovernable paflions. 

X)f Fajhions^ Cujiomsy and Manner s^ under the j&cond Race 

of MONARCH S. 

I N their enterprize againft GauU it does not appear that the JF>v7?n& 
had any farther plan than to exchange the gloom of ^^ir forefts* for 
provinces enriched by natural fertility and cultivation with the gi^ts of 
. pkn ty» where they might etojoy a larger fhare of the bleiIing»of life .If 
the eftabliihment of an empire had been the objed of their an]^bition^ 
they would certainly have enaded a law> in the firfl a£emblies held iin 
the field of Mars^ l^at the mmiarchy fhould be indivifible and heredi- 
tary in the elder branch of the roy»l family ^ and that the efta^ af H^ 
younger ihould be dependant on the crown> and reveitible ta it in 
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failure of heirs male. On the contrary, we fee the four fons of, Cloyk! 
dividing his conqaeils into four kingdoms ; and this fatal partition/ 
befides weakening the general ftrength of the nation, unavoidably became 
an inexhauftible fource of relpeftivc prctenfions amoQg thefe princes and 
their fucceflbrs, as well as of diftruft, animofity, and civil war, nou- 
rifhed by ambitious jealoufy. 

The fame caofe was produftive of the fame calamities under the fe-- 
cond race. Matters of Europe in the reign of Charlemagne, the French 
fuddenly beheld the evanefcence of their glory and grandeur in the par- 
tition of the dominions of Louis the Debonair amongil his three chil- 
dren. ** Such a partition, fays Mezeray^ to three brothers equal in 
power, difunitcd the inhabitants of Gaul from thofe of Germany and 
Italy, when they were juft beginning to confolidate in one political 
body.** France cxhaufted of foldiers by the diiTenfions of thefe princes, 
became an Ci fy prey to the devallations of the Normans. 

The popes were indebted to Charlem gne for iall their temporal 
riches ; but how frequently does it happen, that the priefthood believe 
their gratitude is circumfcribed to the Supreme Being alone ! They 
took advantage of thefe domeilick troubles, to forge fetters for their 
emperors ; and, in the bofbm of difcord, they chofe to invent thofe 
Bulls of excommunication 3 which the fuperftition and ignorance of the 
age rendered fo tremendous. 

i Princes of xhcfrji race, on their acceflion to the throne, were pre- 
fented with the angon, or battle axe of their predeceflbrs : they were 
then enthroned upon a fhield, or, in other words, the foldiers carried 
them, thus feated, round the camp upon their ihoulders : fuch was the 
noble fimplicity of the inauguration of ourfirfi monarchs. Never did 
it enter the imagination of thofe perfons who prefented the [/ ] angon, 
or of the foldiers who carried him in proceffion, that they had acquired 
by thofe ceremonies a right to dethrone their monarch. [^] St. Bonif 
face, archbifhop of Mayence, and legate from the papal fee, perfuadcd 
Philip the Short, the firft monarch who was crowned, that by the ce- 
remony of anointing with holy oil, after the example of the kings of 
Ifrael, he would render his perfon more augufl, — ^his power more re- 

fpcdlable ; 

{/] A kiad of javelin, wKofe head refexnbled a flower de Ijft^ the middle iroa was ftrait» pointed 
and fiiarp ; the two fide ones were bent femicircularly. In all probability, this was at iirfl in- 
tended as an ornament to the crown and fceptre ; but our kings afterwards chofe it for the royal 
arms, from a miftake, in fancying it the reprefentation of a flower de fys, 

[f] On every occafion, fays Mezeray, he flroveto magnify the pope's fapremacy, to whom be 
was entirely devot^. Some authors fay, tliat this very Boniface denounced the papal ienten9e 
j^ainft theprieft Virgil, who was excommunicated as a heretick for aflerting there were Antipodes. 
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fpedtable ;— and that fo far from being regarded as a ufurpcr, his 
eledlion to the throne would be confidered as the decree of heaven. 
The introduction of this till then unpraftifed ceremony was the feed of^ 
that arrogant and wild infatuation, which led ecclefiaftical power' 
to make fo manv incroaching ufurpations on temporal authority^ 
As the bifhops aflfedled to aft by divine appointment, in placing the 
crown on the head of their fovereign, they claimed th^^ fame right to 
defpoil, condemn, and depofc him. Thofe humble piftors, modeftly 
fcated in council, on wooden ftools, with tapers in their hand^, no long- 
er cxifted. In their place, beings of afuperior order appeared, armed with 
thunder, mounted on ftorms and tempefts, which at their command 
ravaged the earth ! Beings, who fancied their glory exalted above the: 
heavens,— who haughtily trampled fceptres under their feet, wantonly 
diftributing or withdrawing them at pleafure* 

By their divine right xhty pronounced the emperor Lothariu^ unen- 
titled to a ihare of the fucceflion of his anceftors ; beftowing on.liis twa* 
younger brothers all thofe countries beyond the mountains thati apper- 
tain to the emperor. They had forgot the example of their mailer. 
Chrift, who when folicited to determine a difputable inheritance be- 
tween two brothers, replied, ** Who made me a judge or divider among, 
you.'' St. Luke J, c. 12. 17.14. Does it not appear incredible, that Ve- 
nilon, archbiflipp of Sens, fhould have the prefumptiou: to. excommu- 
nicate and depofe Charles the Bald / or would ope fuppefe a monarch, 
fhould bebale himfelf fo low as to publifh fuch a manifefto as Charles'^ 
againA that rebel ? *• The prelate,, fays the king, ought to have. al-. 
** lowed me time to appear before the convocation, of bifliops, who 
*' confecrated me, and whofe [i6] decifions I fhould hav^. beea fub- 
** miffiveto; having ever paid implicit obedience to their will.. They; 
*• arc the thrones of God, and by their mouth » he pronounces, his. 
** decrees/' 

It was impoffible that a prince- who acknowledged. himfelf an infig— 
nificant cypher in the hands of the clergy, who fome years after re- 
ceived the imperial crown as a donation from, the holy fee,^ and who: 
condefcended to accept the title of Counfellor of State to the Pope,. 
fhould not appear in the eyes of the French nobility as. a frivolous, ridi-- 
culous £hado\v of an emperor, to whom they, were afhamed to acknow- 
ledge a!legi;tnce. They refpedl the character of royalty, even in a: 
wicked *.. jMrch, if oe xioes not fink into contempt-j but it is always! 
repugnant to their nature to fubmitto a maflei whofe voluntary pufila— 

nimit]p 
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nimity renders him defpic^ble. Uader the prtteoct of repairing their 
eftates, injured by the hJorman depredations* the chief employmeot of 
the nobles was to fortify theoafeves in their caftles. Moft of the prpvin-* 
<?ial governors ufurped an hereditary claim over thofe provinces granted 
them for life j whilft the houfe of Qharlemagne, involved m trwWos 
and dilTenfions, gradvully declined, a^d held thfl icepurq with a wc^ 
and trei?:ibUng hand. 

Other Causes of wis Declension. 

T'H E Franks, whom Pbaramond condudled to the conqucft of 
Oauh were a colony inhabiting the country between the Elbe and. We^ 
fir. \ and our kings of xiatjirji race gloried in tracing their genealogy 
from the fame fource with the Saxon princes, the nxofl warlike na- 
tion in that part of the globe., Charlemagne undertook to bring the;u . 
under his yoke, and the war lafted above thirty years. Trampled un- 
iJer the wheels of the conqueror's chariot, after the moft bloody en-- 
gagements, they feemed for a time to have loft their wonted ferocity ; 
but foon recovering it, they fhook with rage at the weight of their fet-- 
ters, and attempted to rekindle the war. Cbarkmagne fufFered himfelf 
to be perfuaded that it was impoffible to bend the ftubbornnefs of their 
fpirit by any other method, than forcing them to embrace chriftianiiy. 
Capitulary, He therefore publifhed an ediA, " That every Sa^con who refufed to be 
ann. 780. baptized, or, for the future, eat flefli during Lent, fhould be put to 
death/' With the point of the fword they engraved the precepts of the 
God 6£ peace ! In places yet peeking with the blood of their country- 
men> they con drained the Saxons to receive the facrament of baptifm ! 
•Their obftinate perfeverance in the errors of Paganifm, and repeated re- 
volts n^rited (fay ibme writers) all the misfortunes and cruel treatment 
ii^fiii^ed by their enemies. Can the& writer? fuppofe it an eafy thing 
for a people to change their religion ? or that the Almighty is pleafed 
that force and violence (hould be the inftruments qf ej^tending his wor- 
fhip ? Will they dare to brand with the name of rebeh the brave Witi^ 
ibWwho defended the liberties of his country ? or to the Saxons » who 
are not to be confounded with the nations.near the Rhine that fubmitted 
to the arms of Charles Martel ^nd Pepin. 'The Saxons, I fay, — a nation 
of free-born men,— were diey rebels ? or ought they to be deemed 
criminal for blu(hing at the fervitude impofed on them by. a foreign 
power P 

Several families of thefe unfortunate pepple fled for refuge to Dw- 
marA and Norway ; fpreading through Uiofe kingdoms horror and de^ 

teilatioa 
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tioft for the Chrifti^ai teligion> and the name of Frencbtnan t There is 
a (lory that Cbarlenutffie^ perceiving from the windows of a caftle 
which overlooked the fca^ a fleet of Normans^ who were then prepar- 
ing Tor a« defcent upon our coails^ faid, widi tears in his eyes. If they 
have the temerity to threaten my kingdoms with an invafion whilft I 
yet live, what will they do when I am no more ! A fatal prc-fenti- 
ment^ but too well confirmed, when the divifions and civil wars, with 
which France was torn in pieces, during the reigns of his defcendants^ 
facilitated to her implacable enemies the means of penetrating on all 
lides into the heart of that kingdom, [r] Perpetually expofed to the ravages 
of the Normans for fourfcore years, the conflagration of one province was 
:the iigaal of their arrival to another. The lands welre no longer culti- 
vated : the hufl>andinen concealed themielves in caverns, which they 
hollowed in the midft.of forefts. Devaflation reigned in all its terrors, 
as if the eternal arbiter of the deftiny of kings and empires had fpoken 
from the heighth of his throne : ** The Saxons, on whom France 
has waged an unjuft and cruel war fhall cover her with the fame wounds 
that ihe plunged into the bowels of their country! I will reject— I 
will extinguifh the race of Charlemagne ; — its grandeur and fplendour 
ihall pafs ^away like a fhadow*r-and I will reflore the de&endants of 
Witikind to the inheritance of the princes of their blood !" 

That geneiipus defender of the poor remains of Germany, after near 
feventeen years experience, that all the eflbrts of his courage ferved 
only to complete the misfortunes of the people he commanded, at 
length determined to fwear fealty to Charlemagne. The converfatiops he 
<«ntered into with fome of the bifhops enlightened his onderftanding ; 
he was baptized, and lived afterwards in fo exemplary a manner, that 
at his death he was enrolled 'anK)ng the faints, being killed in 807 [i] 
by Geroldus, duke of Suabia. His pofterity, fays Pafquier^ became 
eftablidif d in France^ and was deftined to terminate, and put an ever- 
iafting period to that of Charlemagne. 

* E . mtikind 

[t] Their vdfels were made of -willow or ORicr (lakes, covered with bull -hides. They were 
called Normans or men from the N^th : MerrhanSy dftntn from the Tea ; from the Celtic smd Britiih 
words,t.Mer and Mao. Sidonius JpolUnarius^ who wrote in the time of Mervue^ and CMdtr/c, faysy 
** I'he (hipwrecks to which they are liable, appear to the Saxons ijiconvenieivcles but . not ob« 
ftacles. So exa^ and precife is their kndwledge of afl the rocks and fand-banks, that one would 
chink (0 attain it, Aeylwift have beheld the fea dry ! The drcadfullcft tempeft only augments 
their hope, and they congratniate their good fortune, v^hilft thev wreftlc with the ftirious billows, 
thatheavcii gfahM Chen^fo profperous a feafon, by removing all apprehenfions of a defcent from 
the iakabitatiCsoftkOfe provinces they intend to Atrpriie and pillage/' 

. [^J Probably h^ was born about the year 720, and might then be sbovt 62 years of age, and hie 
fon Robert 43* 
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r'^'^— n Witikind left two fons, fome writers mention foar, Tbierri^ Wiii-^ 
kindy Immer^ and Reginben. The emprefe Hild^garde^ wife of Charle- 
magne ^ and daughter of the duke of Suevte, was their coufin-german, 
TAierri fucceeded his father in the government of Saxony, ff^itriind, 
baptized by the name of Robert ^ refided in France ^ and was father to 
Robert p Jirnamed The Strong, earl of AnjoUy and marquis of France, 
who was grandfather to Hugh C/ifet. It appears by an old charter in 
the abbey of St. Martin de Tours , dated 86 3 , that C barks ibe Bald 
gave this abbey to Rsberty earl cf Anjou, of the Saxon raa% and fon of 
R. an abbreviation^ which feme have made Robert^ others Richard. 
The Abie d'Urfperg^ and an ancient chronicle cited by Faucbety a very 
exadt writer, lay that Robert the Strong was the fon of Witikind. k 
is alfo recorded, that Charles the Bald gave the command of his army 
againft Brittany to JVitikind, and bis Jon Robert. Almoin, a writer in 
the reign c£ Robert, fon of Hugh Capet, afTures us, that Robert 
the Strong was of Saxon [i} lineage. " The monarchy reverted, fays 
a hiftorian, [/] contemporary with Louis VIII. from the family of \m\ 
Charlemagne to thzt o£ the earls of P^rw, who were of Saxon origin." 
AJberie, who wrote about the year 1240, and feems to have applied 
himfelf to the ftudy andfearch of ancient genealogies, traces the defcent 
of Robert the Strong from Witikind. — ^To thefc authorities I (hall add 
fome reflexions, which feem to arife from the fubjeft, though they 
have hitherto e£:aped obfervation. 
Foiitc Heu- In Ponius Heuterius*s etymology, it appears that Robert is a German 
v^rbl^GwTO. ^^^^' A name unknown in France under the kings oi thtfrji race-, 
?. 228. and in the- time oiihcfecond, till the reign oi Charles the Bald. Whereas 

in Germany we hear of a Robert, chief of the Aliemagnes, who con^ 
traded an alliance wi^h Dagobert I. and defeated the Sclavonians in 
^^^^^l^l*' 630. Another Robert, born at Worms, cotemporary with Charles 
Rcram Gal- • Martil, ]& an entitled prince of the blood royal, and bifhop of that city, 
lici Scrip. jje preached the golpel in Germany, converted Theodore, dtjkc of 
Mabilloa! ^* Bavaria, and founded a monaftery at Jevane, now Sahjbourg. Un- 
doubtedly many of the anceftors of Robert, the Strong had borne the 
fame name^ as being common to his. fami)y> as thofe of Charles and 

Pepin 

k'] SahirtHs Andegaveniis comes, Suconici genens \v^. 

7j Regnum tnmflatnm eft de genealbgia Caroloram iu piogenkii comities Parifienfium, qor 
de geaeie Saxonam prQceflexant. (Anonymous.) 

[m\ Clevis incorpocated all the tribes o£ France* fucliasthe Slallens* Sicambres» Cattes, under 
his dominions, after maflacreing their kings, who were derived from the fame flock with that mo-^ 
narch. Part of the brothers, ions, and nephews of thefe unhappy princes, fhcltcred themfelvfs in 
ibctr ancient country with the kings of Saevs and Saxony, theu relations. 
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Pepin werQ to that of Charlemagne. Let us likewife confider, that as 
his anceftprs ngiuft have been men of very high rank, it would be 
ilrange never to find the name of Robert in the time of the ^rft race^ 
nor till fome time after the beginning of the fecond; had they been 
natives of France, and refidiijg there J 

Should it be advanced, that Robert the Strong was the firft of his^ 
family fo named, I ihould be glad to be informed why a foreign name 
Aojuld be adopted — a name, if I may be allowed the expreflion, an- 
ti-national ? As Witikindf the younger, took the name of Robert, when 
he .embraced Chriftianity : and I have obferved both the Saxon and 
Danijh nobility baptized in France, generally made choice of it, furely 
the fupppfition is not improbable that attributes this partiality to a 
veneration for. the memory .of iS/. -R^i^r/, a prince of the blood, who 
preached the gofpel amongft them. The territory of Neuftria, granted, 
according to tradition, by the emperor Charlemagne to Wkikind the 
Tounger, was the birth-place of Robert the Strong ; and of his two 
fons, king Eudes and Robert. In a poem oh the eledtion of Eudes to 
the throne, ^^^ takes notice, thgt ^* Neujiria may congratulate and 
honour herfelf for giving them birth:" and again he emphatically re- 
peats,, with the adulation of a poet, who was himfelf a Neujiriany 
•* Net^rial the moft illiiftrious country in the univerfe ! the mother of 
puiflant heroes ! Genetrix procerum vafii dominantum, fioc/' 

M. Le Gendre deSt. Aubin has given a long diflertation to prove Ro^ 
berttbe Strong defcended from Childebrand, king oi Lombardy, who was 
driven from his throne by RacJns m 744, and took refuge in France. 
His opinion is founded on a paifage in Helgaud : ^* ^ing Robert, fon of 
Hugh Capet humbly acknowledged, (humillimis ajferabii verbis J the original 
of his family was Italian.** In the firft place, the authority of this paf- 
fage is very doubtful ; and, in the fecond, it overturns the opinion that 
M, le Gendre is endeavouring to eftablifh : for where is the humility of 
king Robert % owning him£^lf defcended from a king of Lombardy ? M. 
le Gendre, to fupport his argument, is under the neccffity of tranflating 
the word Germanusybrother-in-^law^vrhcrczs it has always been conftrucd 
brother. Othergenealogifts trace. thelineageofJJ^i^r/' from another Chil- 
debrandy brother to Charles Martel, and great uncle to Charlemagne ; 
an opinion not better founded than the preceding, that has been already 
refuted by folid arguments, which I ihall not now repeat. One obfcrva- 
tion more I fhall beg leave to infert, that the difliniSion of third race 
had been an abfurdity, if the crown had continued in the fame family. 

' ' E 2 Neither 
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Neither could FouIfueSf archbiihop of Rkttms^ and the chief mem-^ 
bers of that ajlembly where the ele^ioH of Eudes^ fox¥ of Robert the 
Strong vfd& debated^ have naade ufe of fuch expreffioos^ as '* fVe can-- 
not confoni^ to bis ekBion^ becaufe he is not of the royal tlood o^ Cbark^ 
magne.'* *• AbJHrpe Regia exijiens altenus.** Foulquts wrote his reafond 
alfo to the empercr Arnouly who intercfted himfelf in the fuccefs of 
Eudesy. and certainly they could not have impofed on bim^ in regard t6 
what prince was or was hot of the family of Charkmagn^. f «} Another 
eircuTQilance may be coniidered, that there is little probability th^ 
nobles who nominated Eudes in this aflembly, would have ventured an 
ele<^tioQ in his favour, if they had not been certain of his origin, and 
regarded him as fprung from the feme root with F^haramond^ Clodioni 
and A^erouh ; thoTe heroes who iiril led the French to the- conquefl of 
Qaul. 

The different difpenfatione of Providence feem ali3> to have ftrongly 
marked a diilinAion between the two royal families 1 that oi Robert the 
Strongf even exchiiively of the reigns of EUides and his fon Robert, filled 
the throae from heir male to heir male, for near eight hundred years ; 
a fijigular ^ epocha in the hiftory of monarchies I (Aftronom. 319.) 
The pofteriby of Charlemagne^ oa the contrary, became extinct both 
in Germany and hafy^ in the third generation, and of hi^ defcendants 
who reigned ia FroflT^, not one died a natural death. Acircumftancq 
that I am aiixmiihed fhouldeicape the obfervation of hiiloriaiis. 

Grief ajid voluntary abftinence terminated the deplorable days oB 
Louis the Debonair y ia a little ifhnd on the Rtine^^iarhs ib& Bald 
was poifoned in a cottage at the foot of Mount Cems^ by the Jew 
Sedecias, his phyfician. His children, by a fecond marriage, died ia 
their infancy. Thofc by the firft were Louis, Charles, Lotharhis, Car--^ 
hman^nd yuSth. By his father's cruelty, Carloman was deprived of 
£ght, Louis the Stammerer fucceeded tx> the throne, and was poifoned* 
-^-^harles, king of Aquttaine, returning one evening from hunting in 
the foreA; of Gtufe, near Compeigne^ by v(ray of f^rt, attacked a no--^ 
bleman travelling the fame road ; who, not knowings his majefty, gave 
him feveral violent cuts on the head, which proved mortal, ytidith^ 
with her free confent, was carried off by the Porejkr of Flanders. The 
Stammerer was fucceeded by Louis IIL This monarch, infatuated witb 
the beauty of a young girlj^ daughter of one Germond^ a citizen^ pur- 

iued 

[»] That the kings ofFrance of the firft ra^e, tfere defcended from the fame family as the Sua- 
urn aod Saxon monarau i« a certain faft : Eudes, *a dei^eadaat of Witikindj, wa^confequeotlf of 
the fame cxtxa<tioa» 
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filed her under a low gate way ^ where (he fled for flielter, with fach •^^-^''"V 
impetuofity » that he was thrown from his horie and broke hi& back/ ^ 
His brother Carioman was accidentally wounded in the foreil of * jBiii* nine leagues 
Tskup by an attendant whofe name was Brrtbdd^ 7xA (Sred the fisventh ^rom Ami- 
day: he had the generofity to affirm he received the wound from a^°^' 
boar, apprehenifve^ that ' after his deadly this unfl&ilfut archer might 
be puniihed for his miftake* In Cbarks, tbM Fat the whole dominions 
of Cbarlsmagne centered^ bat his fcandalous treaty with the Normans,^ 
and his unmanly fubmiilion to the priefts^ rendered him fo defpicable^ 
that his fabje£ts depo&d him ; and this nwnarch^ who a few days before 
had fo many millions of men under his command, was totally de-^ 
ferted even ta a jBingle domeftick. Hiflorians even aiTert, '< he fent ta 
the archbi&op of Maymce to afkfbr breads"' Arnoutd the Baftard, hid 
nephew, who artfully carried the rcryal election in his favour, affigned 
Cbartes the village of NidengUen for his fupport, where he was- privately 
ilrangled jfome months after* Charles the Simple^ betrayed by the 
treachery of Herbert ^ count de Vermandois^ died of forrow and defpaif 
in the prilba of Peranne. Louis IV. according ta d Out r emery was Duch^fne, 
killed by a fall from his horfe, as he was crofiing the road to Rheims^ ^' ^ ^"^ ^^^' 
in chace of a wolf. Lotbarius, and his &>n Louis V. the laft monarchs 
of that race, were poiibned by their wives, ladies of lingular gallantry; 
with whom they lived oa bad terms. Cbarks, duke of Lower Lor^ 
rainef brother to Latbarius^ and the only furviving branch of the houfe 
of Charlemagne, died, a priibner [o] in the great tower of Orleans ^ 993,. 
leaving three fons, [f] Qtba^ Louis^ and Charles^ who all died young 
without heirs. His daughters Herjnengarde^ and Gerberge^ were 
married, the one to jilbert^ earl of Namur, the other £0 Lambert, 
earl of Hainault. 

Continuation of Manners and Customs under the 

S E C Q N D R A C E. 

CHARLEMAGNE eftecmed it his glory to be defcended 
from the Fr^m^. He affcfted ta drefs like them, wearing his cloath 9^ 
ibort ^md clofe to his (hape. He was enraged to £be a Fcenehman 
10 long robes like a Gatd. ^^ Ohfcrve thoie Frenchmen ! thofe 

^ Frenchmen,. 

the prp^lnces of GutUresy, CJoftSt. JulUn^ and others towards the mouth of the S^im^i the Maeiu^ 
and the E/cant* 

• Ip) 0«i$#«'died M96, after* reigiii!irow^£ow<er'Z/0rrtf/^ 45 yean. He fttrvrmed his biodiersy 
and oa hk d^eafe- hi« f^ftmclaiinoathc^feehy, and commenced > a war widx Qodfrej oi Ardiit^ 
ta whom the emip^'^or had bequeathed it. They came to an accommodation ; Godfrey. aUowedtheo 

• laije fiua of money, payable at difiiem times, and ibmeeftatea adjacent^ 



Aiv^entin, 1.4> 
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*^ Frenchmen, he exclaimed, adopting the habits of the people tbcy 
" have cona uercd ! What a fcandal, what an unfortunate prefaget" 
Inftead of tne royal iignet, this monarch fealed the treaties he made 
with the hilt of his fword : ** I will fupport the obfervation of them^ 
I^ou'soV '^^ *' faid he, with the point/' 
mittcJie. That he was a great admirer of. the fair fcx is univerfally known ; 

but that, piqued with the cruelty of St* Amalberge, he purfued her 
from one apartment to another, till in her flight ihe fell, and broke 
her arm, is an anecdote not fo publick. 

In a paper of memorandums, of queftions to be propofed to his par- 
liament in 8 1 1 , one may perceive the difference of character in ancient 
and modern churchmen ! " I will enquire of the ecclefiafticks, (iays he) 
" thefignificationof thefe words of the apoftle; Thofe who devote them- 
^< felves to the fervice of Gbd,{hould not meddle with the affairs of this 
'^ world. Iwill infift on their explaining to me, in whatfenfe they.under-^ 
** ftand renouncing the pomps and vanities of this world? and if there is 
^< no other diftindtion required between them and feculars, befides cell* 
** bacy,I will learn whether it is an article in their creed, that a man has 
^^ totally and truly abandoned earthlyenjoyments,whofe whole applicati^ 
'< on is by every pradicable method to augment his wealth ; whofe ftu-* 
^< dies are only calculated to perfuade weak minds that eternal falvation 
depends on the gifts and legacies beftowed on the church, and who 
proftitute the facred name of God, and of his faints, to work on 
the imbecility of perfons in their lafl: agonies to defraud their legiti- 
^' mate heirs ; whilft, robbed of inheritance, they become expofed to 
^< the temptation, and frequei\tly plunged into the guilt of crimes, 
^* which acs too often the ratal confequences of poverty/' (Hift. of 
Francehy Cordemor. T. I. p. 640.) 

Pqfcal IIL not being regarded as the lawful fucceffor of St. Peter ^ 
his canonization of Charlemagne was not. unanimoufly adopted : but 
on the reconcilement of Frederick I. and Alexander III. that pope, at 
the emperor's requcft, ratified the canonization. 

I have alreadv taken notice, that Charles the Bald deprived his {on 
Carloman of fignt. Louis the Debonair forced the young Bernard king 
€ii Italy y his nephew, to fubmit to the fame punishment. Thefe mu* 
tilations became fo frequent, that the oath of fealty adminiftered to 
vaiTals ran in thefe words : '^ I fwear to defend the perfon of my lord, 
^* and not fufFer him, with my acquiefcence, to be maimed in any 
" part of the body." Abbots, inftead of impofing on their monks ca- 
nonical punishments, made no fcruple to cut off an ear, a leg, or an 
arm, by way of expiation. la 
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In a remarkabk famine^ which happened in 773* the ears of corn 
wepe blighted, and the voice of demons heard in the^ air, declaring 
they had laid wafte the harveft, becaufe the people omitted paying 
the clergy a tenth part of theic crops. An edift was fpeedily pub- 
liflied to oblige them to pay tythe for the future. How extraordinary, that 
the devil fhould intereft himfelf fo ftrenuoufly iii favour of the church ! 

Latin was the vulgar tongue, or, in other words, the univerfal Ian- CapimT, 
guage in France under the ^rjl race. It is thought to have been more aano774^ 
limited at the commencement of the reign of Louis tie Debonair. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the time of Charles the Bald^ ecclefiafticks were com- 
manded to give their indrudtions and homilies in the Roman tongue, 
that they might be generally underflood by the people. The Roman 
was a compound of Celtic and corrupted Latin, in which fcveral Ta- 
defcan phrafes were introduced after the eilabliihment of the Franks 
in GauK This T^udefcan was a branch of the Celticy the original lan- 
guage of the Wejl^ but had loft its purity. The Roman was the iam^ 
as the modern French. 

It was cuftomary for a lord to prefent his vaiTal with a piece of green 
turf, when he gave him the inveftiture of an eftate. In allufion to this 
cuftom, the parliament, or general ailembly of the nation, convened 
in 922, when the greater part of the nobles, difcontented with the 
adminiftration of Charles the Simple^ declared they would ik) longer 
acknowledge him as their fovereign,. ** fignifying their renunciation of 
homage and allegiance, by breaking and throwing loofe ftraw upon the 
ground." 

There was in thoie times a fingular method of acquiring fame, and 
fometimes of making a fortune inftantaneouily* Women accufed of 
adultery, were allowed to defend their innocence by martial combat ;. 
that is to fay, by prefcnting to the judges a champion of noble rank who 
ihall force the accufer to confefs the calumny of his accufation. The van-* 
•^uijhedy whether killed or difarnied, was drawn on a fledge, and hanged 
by the feet ; the woman juftified or punifhed according ta the event 
of the duel. In the reign of Louisa he Stammerer^ the^'countefs de GaJ^ 
tinoisvi^s impeached of poifoning her hufband* The evidence againfl: 
her was fo ftrong, and Gontran her accufer, coufin-german to her huf- 
band, was reputed fo formidable a warrior, that this lady found her- 
felf ckferted by all her friends and relations; vfhtn Inge^er, fon of 
Torquatf a gentleman of Brittany^ fearcely eighteen years of age, ap- 
peared in her defence. The judges: appointed the combat ; he killed 
GontraD. The countefs, with the advice and approbation of her barons 

and 
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and vaiTaldt made him her heir ; and the archbifhop of Tdnv$ gave him 
his niece, the beautiful Adelinda^ in matriage, together with the caf- 
ties of Amboife, Buzencay^ and CbatiUon. From this heroe» the earh 
oi Anjou^ who afterwards afcended the throne of England^ deduce 
their defcent. 

The proprietors of caftles^ btdlt, without limitation, to ftop the in^ 

roads of the Normans ^ proved in time almoft as dreadful, difturbers of 

the peace of fociety as thofe pyrates. From their elevated fprtreflesi 

they pounced like hawks on all who appeared in the plains, extorting 

ranfoms from travellers, plundering merchants, and forcing away 

handfome women. Rape, robbery^ and violence, might have been 

called privileges of the lord of a caftle* •* On the other hand, fays Me^ 

zerau true valour and courtefy were not foextingui(hed in the hu^ 

man bread:, but fome gentlemen had the generofity to enter into 

afTociations; engaging to purfue, attack, and deftroy thefe petty tyrants 

throughout the provinces. The foundation, continues he, of the 

knights-errant, giants, and monflers of romance." 

Wives and daughters could not travel in much greater fecurity in the 

neighbourhood of religious boufes ; and the monks would fooner hazard 

a fiege than releafe their prey; when they found the aflailants prefs too 

vigoroufly, they lodged fome holy relicks in the breach, which com^ 

-monly ixifpired the beholders with fuch religious awe, that they re^ 

treated, not daring to profecute their revenge. Hence fabulous writers 

have likewiie borrowed their enchantments. 

Queen Adelaide vjz& the widow of Lotharius, king of Italy, and one of 
the moft beautiful women of the age. Berenger^ with a delign of procur- 
ing her to marry his ion, befieged and took the city of Favia ; but af- 
terwards violated the perfonof the queen, and imprifoned her in the 
caftle de Garde^ leaving her no other attendants than one of her women 
and a prieft : {he found means to efcape. She was offered a retreat by 
the archbifliop of Reggioi and coniErained to the necefiity of travel- 
ling on foot by night, concealing herfclf in the day-time in corn fields, 
whilft her almoner went to the adjacent villages infearch of proviiions. 
Another prieft chanced to meet her, and infolently made fomr diihgnour- 
able overtures, which flic rejected with dignity ; ** Well, WdU iaid 
the prieft, refign jrour fervant to me, at Icaft, othcrwifc I will dif- 
cover you to Berenger'' •* The princcfs, continues Mezer^, fub- 
*^ mitted to the law of neceflity,— -and the fervant to the coofunand of 
y hermiftrefs." An ingenious cafuifthas ftated this adventure as a 
cafe cf confcience, and reafons very judicially upon it « 
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Of CuJiomSy Manners J and rrivileges till the Accejfton of 

L O U I S XL 

A T the completion of the conqueft of Gaul^ the Frtnch were too 
inconfiderable in number to cultivate the whole extent of the country. 
They therefore made a divifion of about a third part into falique lands ^ 
military benefices, znA rtyai . demefnes^ Thofe called y^ir^t^^ lands were 
the private property of every Frenchman, diftributed by lot, which con- 
fequently became hereditary. Military benefices were trafts of undi- 
vided lands belonging to the ilate, but which the monarch was veiled 
in the power of granting for life to fuch warriors as merited rewards 
for extraordinary actions,, or for the length of their ferviccs. Koyal 
demefnes were thofe confiderable tracts of country, afligned to the Chief, 
in the general divifion. Thefe demefnes, were Scattered throughout the 
kingdom, and amounted to above a hundred and fixty eflates, forming 
the principal part of the revenue belonging to the kings of the frfi and 
fecond race. 

Their palaces were not pleafant feats, adorned with extenfive parks^ 
and gardens embellifhed by art, but good, comfortable, farm^houfes^ 
fituated, commonly, in the centre of fome fbreft, Oxen> cows, and 
flieep grazed in the meadow, — wild, and tame poultry were fed from 
the granaries, and hprfes were bred for his majefty's ftables. The king 
performed his annual rotation from one to another, and might, with 
^Dropriety, be faid to live upon his efaies. What fuperfluity of provi- 
fions remained, after the court confumption, was fold for his own emo- 
lument. Charlemagne, in one of his Capitularies, gives orders for car- 
rying to market the pullets from his farm yards ^ and alfo the produce capitul.^ 
of his kitchen gardens. A modern .financier, who fpends at leaft ten ViiUs Art- 
thoufand crowns a year in foups at his country houfe, would be highly 39- 
affronted with the man who prefumed to advife him, after his own, 
and his domeflicks tables were fupplied with vegetables, to fend the 
jemainder to market I 

The French, to furniffa labourers for the cultivation of their eftates, 
did not find themfelves obliged to reduce intofervitude part of the in- 
4iabitants who formerly poflefied them. Amongft the Romans, and 
even amongft the French, during the firft aud fecond royal families,' 
and from the ,acceflion of the third, till the enfranchifemcnt of the 
Serfs, what was ftyled an eftate or farm, comprehended not only a cer- 
tain quantity of acres, and buildings, but the cattle and flaves, which 
conflituted its greateft value. 

* F; Dukes, 
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Dukes, earls, vicars, cantemers (or tbungerisj were receiver^ of thq 
finances ; adminiftcred jufticc in the provinces ; fummoned [q] the 
military officers, appointed for the campaign ; affembledand condudt* 

ed the foldiery to cne place of encampment or review. Certain 

lands were appropriated to the fupport of the higher, and lower order 
of magift rates. The judges were all military : by Ht^ SaKquelzvr^ 
they were commanded to wear their bucklers when they pronounced a 
decree. 

Towards the clofe of the reign of Cbarlei the Bald, the nobles, avail- 
ing themfeives of national feuds, began to convert thofe titles and em-- 
ployments granted only for life into hereditary honours. They ap- 
pointed themfeives proprietary lords of cities and provinces, whofe go-« 
vernment had been confided to them during the royal pleafure. So 
lucrative ^n example was ibdn imitated by the greater part of thofe who 
enjoyed more limited jurifdi&ions, or were pofleffed of military bene^ 
Jices $ and the apprehenfion of wanting mutual afiiftance in fupport of 
thefe ufurpations was the foundation of moil of the W] fiefs and mefnt 
tenures f or, in other words, of that convention by which he who had 
appropriated to himfelf the government of a town or city, fwore alle-*^ 
glance to the governourof the province in which it was fituated; and, 
to defend his perfon and property ; conditionally, that the /crd of the 
province fhould, on his part, proted his vaiTal in all his rights, and 
never refufe him juftice. 

From a variety of circumftances, the two laft monarchs of the Je^ 
eond race were far from being the richeft lords in their kingdom. Their 
^whole demefne confifted only of the cities of Lion, Soiflbns, and 
Compi^gne. 

The acceffion of Hugh Capets was alfo an accefiion of wealth to the 
crown, by enriching it with the earldom of Park, 4t Ad the duchy [x] of 
France $ of both which his anceftors had rendered themfeives proprie^ 
tary lords. He confirmed the greater and lefier vaffals in the poiTef* 
fion and hereditaments of their Jlefs ; that is, he left them in peace-* 
able poiTeflion of thofe provinces, cities, lands, and pofta of nonour 
illegally acquired ^j 

The 

[q] Such as omitted repairiiig to the mafteroa the dxf zpvoivtHi^ wtrt coBdemiked to abfti- 
ncnce from wine and meat for as many .day< as they had eirceeded the tfane limited. 

[r] Fte/owes its derivation to the Lstdn word T^it^^ or alliance, becaufe the lojd and hU 
vaHal veciprocally connefled themfeWts 1^ the aftot Inflmiatkm, 

[s] In the charters coUeded^by M. deMarca itappears^ tbil from liytfmKtiofQhunU^thiMdf, 
to the 1 6th year of the reign oi PbiUf Augufltu^ the earls of Barcelona had continued to date their 
poUkkaAs, «* iafachayearof^— or kingoflV^nriyj*' aproof that they acknowledged their fa» 
veidgns. 
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The great feudatories of the crowa were the dukes of Burgundy 
and Normandy, Acquitaiae amd Gafcoigne, The earls of Fhnders^ 
Champagne^ Toukufey and Barcelona. [/] Thefe provinces beipg con* 
i^erted into feudal tenures f became dependant on, and revertiUe to the 
crown in cafes of felony, or io default of he^rs. Thefe great feudate^ 
ries en^'oyed all the rights of foyereignty within their proper jurifdic- 
tion ; and whoever of them was injured or attacked, his liege \u\ va/fak 
were bound to fight in his defence, even againft the king, [x] If he 
was defeated, the peers, and other grandees of ^flate aifembled in. par^ 
iiament, examined the nature of the oiFehce, whether he had lawful 
reafons for taking up arms, j— -and. if they pronounced him guilty of 
felony, the forfeiture of his feudal tenure depended on the royal will, 
but the king could not condemn him to death. The acquifition of 
nobility from public employments, or money, had not yet been intro- 
xluced« The blood of every nobleman was efteemed fo facred, that 
it could not be (bed but for the crime of treafon. The firft titular let- 
ters patent, to ennoble^ were iiXued in the reign of Philip the Bold,fon of 
St. Lottis^ lathe year 1271, 

There was an apparent diilindtion at that time between a regal zsid a Sagernn» m, 
national war i regal wars were thofe carried on by the king againft the ^«^0v^« 
^eat or 'mitxiot feudatories of the crown, with no other troops than his ^"^^ 
own tenants, and the liege vaflals of his marquifates. iMiistbe Grafs was 
three years before he could furbdue Bouchard, * Montmorenci, and 
two or three other nobles, within twelve leases diftance from Paris^ 
At the fame time he commanded an army of two hundred thouiand 
foldiers, and nurched to attack the emperor Henry V. who had ad^ 
vanced as far as Rbeims i but, on the ^pearance of the Frmcby re-* 
treated with fuch precipitation and puiilanimity, that he never halted 
till he had gained the pailage (^ the Mofille^ and the Rime. The king 

F 2 - of 
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•ff] Robert the Stnng was flain in an engagemetit agaiftft the Normans^ in th« village of JBr^#» 
in Jnjw. Charhs tht Bali had given him ^e dach)iE of France in 86^. This dnchy, or govern- 
ment, beiides £bme confiderable tescitories in Clnuiifi^pm and Pkmr^Uty indiMM the earldom and 
' city of Paris ; the Orleanois, Cbartrain^ and Fircbe : the earldom of BloU^ with Tourmm^ and 
part oiMjoM^ and Maim. Thns it is evidenty the, earls, and particular loids of theft difbidst 
ilole their honours from the dnchy of Framte. 

[«j in ceding their o^ lands, or thofe they held by nfurpation, the kfrws made agreements 
more or lefs (candalous with their tenants. Tiie bond vajat was obliged to ferve his lord periba* 
mlly on every oecafion, and agaiirib every peribn, whilft ilkc/ree <va^l had the privilege of appoint* 
- inr a fubftitute ; nor was he conftrained to lend his aflifUnce, bat in particnlar emergencies. 

[at] The king ifift afjipws his fnbje^ to nkad againft him ia4:ourts of judicature. . It was the 
AAiien of thofe days to plead with the fwoxi. 

* Mathieu. his fon, married' the widow of Zw/ /ii^ Crg/^. 
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of England, then duke of Normandy, had inftigated the Germans to 
this irruption, Louis endeavoured to perfuade theloids and barons of 
bis realm to engage with him in the redudion of Normandy, but they 
defired to be cxcufed, and led back the contingent troops they had 
furnifhed. ** We took arms, faid they, ill defence of oiir native coun- 
try, threatened virith a foreign invafion— but we are under no obliga- 
tion to concur in difpoflcffing the duke of Normandy of his territories^ a 
feudatory of the crown, and confequcntly one of the members of the 
ftate." Their ordinary policy confifted in promoting the aggrandize- 
ment of the ftate; and never fuffering the monarchical power to acquire 
fufficient ftrength to cru(h or humiliate the ariftocratical. 

*< What a noble fyftem, fays Montefqufeu, [y] was Jeudal govern^ 
*< menf / It refembled a venerable oak, exalting its head to the clouds 
" —'the eye beheld its foliage at a diftance— advancing nearer difco- 
** vered its trunk — but its roots were invifible— embofomed deep in the 
♦* earth !" I am firmly convinced that this admired fyftem of feudal 
government almoin always degenerates into anarchy. That venerable 
oak, royalty, from the luxuriancy of its principal branches (the great 
feudatories) who extrafted all its ftp, and foIidity> became a withered 
trunk.— The political fyftem, from the reign of Clovii to that of Charles 
the Bald, was indeed a noble one : A Frenchman was only the vajfal 
of his country—he acknowledged no fuperior between himfclf and the 
throne— his chiefs were his equals in rank— ^and he only inlifted un^ 
der their banner at the royal command. 

From that «ra to the acceffion of Le^w/VXL the fcene was a fad He- 
vcrfe. France was frittered out amongft a variety of petty princes, 
who were perpetually entering into combinations againft tneir fovt- 
reign, and frequently into alliances with England. A univerfal fpirit 
of independency prevailed. Each individual arrogated to himfelf the 
right of war. Cities, parishes, abbeys, private mnilies took up the 
fword againft each other. The obligatiojxs. of coAfaiiguinity did not 
in thefe difputes extend beyond the fourth degre^ ; but as friends and 
allies all were admitted. Several methods were tried to correal thefe 
diforders ; a<^s of hoilility were ftri<5tly prohibited during Advent, 

Cbrijlmas, 

[y] Some writers, whom Montefqaiea has followed rather twoinconfidera^y> preteod that miU-^ 
tary benefices were beftowed on condition the pofleflbrs oF them ihould be always ready to appear 
in arms for the ftate ; that thefe were con&qaqndy fUft^ and of eqoal antiquity with the monar- 
<;hy. — ^Bqt this is a miftake ; §ot it is indifpatable, that every Freocmnao* when he attained a cer- 
tam age^ was obliged to ferve his country ; it therefore became unneceflary to grati^ particular 
peribns for the performance of a duty indiijpenfable to the whole community, and preipibed by a 
general law. Military bcnefa&ionsy a»I have already obfervcd, were only difbibuted as rewaj^d»^ 
cf milit^ fervlcea*. 
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Cbrijlmas, Lent, Eafier and Wbitfuntide. Alfo to intercept, or lie 
wait for an cncniy within the verge of the church, or in his way to 
mafs, or in any other place, between Thurfday night and Monday 
Morning. 

Philip the Fair, in the year 1 3 1 1 , made an effort to put a final Aop 
to thefe domeftick contentions. But the nobles, jealous of an encroach- 
ment, on what they regarded as one of their privileges, immediately 
revolted ; and, three years after, his fucceffor, Louis Hutin, was o- 
bliged to permit their continuation at fucbfeafons as the nation was not 
engaged in a foreign war. 

It appears in a manufcript copy of remonftrances of the province of 
Picaraie, Art. VI. ** That the nobles demanded they might, according 
to ancient cullom, wear arms, and wage war with, ana endeaijour ter 

vanquijh their enemies, when and where they pleafed.*' Granted^y 

the kingf— •* the right of arms, and waging war, according to ancient 
cuftom."— ** Granted by the king alfo, the duel and martial challenge, 
in cafes of crimes that cannot be proved by witneflcs." In 11 6&, Louir 
the Toung enadled, that combat fhould not be granted where a debt did 
not exceed five fols. Philip the Fair prohibited it in all civil caufes. 
A friend of mine, who deals in paradoxes, had the abfurdityto affcrt 
there was lefs injuftice committed, and property was lefs invaded int 
thofe times than in the prefent. 

According to him, there is a more refined degree of politenefs in the 
' behaviour of gentlemen of the army to each other, than in that of law- 
yers and ecclefiafticks, who wear no fword. Men would not fo incon- 
fiderately be guilty of affronts, if each had a right to demand a tryal 
by the campfight: Befides, continued he, the relations of him who 
meditated an adt of injuftice would be interefted in its prevention, be- 
caufe the confequence muft be ^family engagement. I grant, added he, 
th t they burnt and deftroycd each others vineyards, bams, cornfields, 

and even, fometimeSj^ were fpeftators of the death of their children 

whereas in thefe days, when a father is ruined by the machinations of 
an attorney or fol-citcr, or the avarice of a judge, who purchafes the 
privilege of trying caal- 9, and compelling the unfortunate to groan 
under the evils cf pre. r:: ^in^iion, infolence, and caprice, he only be- 
holds them reduced to i^-^gary.. 
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THE fiiperior clergy feem to have pofiefled the virtue oi cooti- 
nence in as fuperlative a degree in that age as in the preient. The cafe 
%va$ different with the canons, and parochial priefts. The ^efleralit}r 
of them entered into matrimony, and flattered themfelves with bein^ 
able, by the fpecious plaufibility of their arguments, to dazzle the 
underilanding and politicks of princes and nobles. They reprefented 
marriage as a neceifary inftitution for making an ecclefiaftick a £oo(i 
citizen, and attaching him to the (late ; that an expectation btob- 
taining favour and protection for his children^ would render him 
lefs encroaching,— ^lefs infolent^ — * more fubmiilive and circumfpedt 
towards magiitrates ;— -and that the fee of Rome would never have 
thought of condemning prieits to celibacv,* had they not wanted to 
eftabliih in every kingdom a detached body of men, always ready ta 
oppofe temporal authority, and acknowledging no fovereign but tb^ 
pope. This licentioufnefs of ipeech naturally irritated the hxAy fee^ 
and its legates, iiigy Pope Calixtus 11. in a council held at Rheims, 
excommunicated all the married cjergy— deprived them of their bene- 
fices—forbad them to be prefent at mafs — declared their children illcr 
gitimate, and thought it an incumbent duty to extend his feverity to 
thofe innocent beings, by yielding them a prey to the avarice of the 
nobles, who were authorized to reduce them to bondage^ and evea to 
fell them. I (hould imagine that the various revolutions of the human 
mindj at different periods, in points the mofl fimple and natural, would 
form a very curious hiftory. All the Rabbins agree, that the law of 
Mdfes cut off from the congregation of Ifrael thofe who did not marry 
by a certain age. The Roman laws did not permit batchelors to make 
wills, or give evidence. " Have you a wife ?" was the firft queftion 
of the cenfor before he adminiilered an oath. Gladiators^ prize- 
fighters, fingers^ dancers, painters in qnamel^ hecaufe they generally 
continued fingle, were regarded by the Pagan theologifts with a kiad 
of horror. " You fear to enervate (fald the priefls to thefe artifts) 
your flrength and your agility — to enfeeble your voice, and yoqr 
fight — but you do not fear the lofs of your foul. It is treafou againft 
nature to leave the world without endeavouring to encreafe its inr 
** habitants. Ye are impious men for whom the daemons lie in wsut 
** to inflidt the fevereft punifhments in the Tartarean ^vhJ* Lyaw^ 
^us was not lefs rigorous in refpedt to thofe obflinate j^rions who lived 
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io a ftate of cdibacy. He excluded them from employments, 1>oth 
civil and military. They were even obliged to fubmit ai^nually ta a 
trifling, and rather difagreeable ceremony. The Lacedembhian wo* Atfaen.L ij. 
men carried them in procefiion from their own houfeSj»' on the firft day 
ef April, to the temple of Juno, teazing them with a thoufand mali- 
cious farcafms on the road, and fcourging them with rods before the 
ftatue of the goddefs of marriage. 

Bulls of excommunication againft the married priefls proved more 
efficacious than that fulminated in the enfuing year by the bifhop of 
Loon againft the mice and caterpillars, ^ho had deftroyed the harveft.— *< 
Does not the fz€t appear incredible, that in the time oi Francis the firft 
thefe vermin were ad: lally allowed an advocate to defend their caufe, Theophiioy 
in oppofition to the farmers ? Several examples might be produced^ Raimoad. 
but I ihall only give a copy of a ientence pronounced by the official of 
Trogis in Champagne^ J^^X 9» '5^6. ** On a fair hearing of both 
parties, it appears equitable to us, at the requeft of the inhabitants of 
Villenoce^ to admoniffi the caterpillars to withdr 7 w themfelves from their 
fields within fix days. Should they prove refractory to this admonition^ 
we hereby curfe and excommunicate them." 

Thefe kind of anadiemas have been denounced by almofl all nations. 
The natives of the Atlantic ifles finding the fun from his exceffive heat 
extremely inconvenient, petitioned one of their priefts to interdict him 
from appearing till the afternoon. To be banilhed the temple was^ 
confidered by the Jews as the higheft degree of puniihment. Cafar^ 
faking of the Gauls ^ faysN— — " The Druids decided allprocefif- ^^ ^^^t^ 
es ) thofe who refufc:d fubmiffion to their decrees were prohibited Gaiiica.. 
from attending the facrifices. Pcrfons under fuch interdi(^ion were^*^*^ 
reputed impious and abandoned -*-«.^ were incapacitated from plead- 
ine[ or giving evidence in judicial caofes ; and avcnded [s^ by every one, 
left their prcfence and converfation (hould be produdive of fome mif- 
fortune.'' We learn from Ftutarcb^ Aat the Athtnian fenate iblicited 
the prince^ Tbiono to denounce a maledidtion on Alcibiades, whom 
tkey accufed of mutilating the ftatues of Mercury after an evening's 

debauch. ^hean0 excufed heifetf in this reply ** That ihe was 

1^ fervant of the (Sods, to pray for and blefs mankind^ not to curfe 
an4 abhor them.** when Philip jiugufius repudiated his wife Ingel^ 
iurge^ in order tx> efpoofe Agnes at Meranie^ the pope pirt the king- 
dom of JRniM^ under on interdi&icMi. The churches were unopened 
*>r near eight monthe. No piafs— no vefpcrs— no matrimony i the- 

\x\ Nc quid ex comagioae incommode accipeant.. 
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rii^s of marriage were even deemed illicit. Becaufe the king rcfufed 'to 
cohabit with his queen, continence was to be the univerfal faihion ; 
and the human fpecies was to fufFer an annual decreafe. 

Whoever had been tnpxtktA public k penance by the churchy was fuf- 
pended from all fun(5tions, civil, military, and connubial. He was 
neither to comb his hair, flxavei wafli, or even change his linen ; fo 
that at length he unavoidably became a. moft vile and filthy penitent. 
The good king Robert incxxxKA this ccnfure for marrying his coufin ; 
only two domefticks remained in his train ; and every thing he touched 
was purified by fire. In a word, the horror excited by any inter courfc 
with an excommunicated perfon was fo cxceffive, that a proftitute, 
whom Eudes le Pelletier paft half an hour with, being informed fome 
<iays after, that he was under an interdid for fix months, found her- 
ii^lf fo much affedted as to be feized with convulfions, which endan- 
^red her life — (he, however, recovered by the abfolution and prayers 
of a holy deacon. 

If any civil and ecclefiaftical interefts happened to be entangled, fo. 
that the religious were fummoned to anfwer before a fecular judge, the 
contending party, and the judge who prefumed to cite them be- 
fore his tribunal, were immediately excommunicated. They preached 
at the fame time, that it was lawful to plunder the effects of an excom* 
municated perfon, till he was abfolved**— and the price of abfolutions 
was exorbitant. . ' 

Thefe infringements of the liberties of fociety were fb much more 
alarming, as the church afi!erted, that the royal authority ought to ex- 
tend its care to the execution of ecclefiaftical cenfures, without ad- 
mitting its privilege to examine the legality and equitablenefs of fuch 
cenfures. Joinvtlle relates, " That the clergy of Fr^w^ reprefcated to 
St. Louis, that his majefly fufFered Chriftianity to be extinguifhed in 
his dominions — How docs this happen? faid that great king. Becaufe 
^^ noneof your majefly's fubje^ trouble themfelves about abfolution; 
^* therefore. Sire, command your judges to obli^ all excommuni- 
** cated perfons to apply to the church for abfolution within a year 
•'* and a day. With all my heart, replied St. Louis, provided the 
** judge is convinced of the equity of their fentence. The hifhopjs 
<« alledged, that the laity were incompetent judges. of the equity of 
^« their cenfures. And the king declared he never would grant them an 
-« unconditional power, from a dear conviction that hemuft, by fuch 
^* a compliance, be guilty of great injuftice to . the reft of histfubr 
'* jeftsV" 

. 1)/ 
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Of SerpSi or Bond-Vassals* 

A N idea may be formed of the fituation of the bond-vaflals in 
France^ from th6 following ordonnance. ^^ Know all men by thefe 
** prefentSy that we Willfam^ the unworthy bi(hop of faris^ do give 
our con^nt to the efpoufals of Odeline^ daughter oiRadulpbe Gaudin^ 
of the village \a\ of Ctres^ bondfwoman of our church ; and Ber^ 
trandp (on of Hugon, deceafed, bondfman^ of the abbey of St. GfT'^ 
^* main des Prez ; on condition that the children who may be born of 
the faid marriage, {hall be divided equally between us, and the faid 
abbey ; and that if the faid Odeline chances to die without children^' 
all her effedts, real and perfonal {hall revert to us i in the fame man- 
ner, all the real and perfonal effefts of the faid Bertrand, in failure 
•* of children, are to return to the abbey of St. Germain des Prez^ ^ ■ ■ 
*' Given under our hand in the year 1242." 

To prevent difputes that might arife from the fuperior natural 
advantages of feme children comparatively with others^ the lordr 
of manors drew lots for them. If there was only one child, it belong- 
ed to the mother, and confequently was the property of her lord : me 
had alfo a right to two out of three» and mree out of five children* 
More than two thirds of the inhabitants of die kingdom were com- 
. prized in thefe fcrfs, bondfmen, or gens de fojie^ Deprived of the 
freedom of choice, they could neither marry, nor refide out of the pre- 
cincts of their lord, without permiffion. He was the arbiter of tneir 
fate, to give, fell, exchange, or claim them every where ; even if thejr 
prudently fought an afylum in the church. Trie abbot of St. Denis 
was taken prifoncr by the ^Normans in 858. His ranfom was fet at 685^ 
livres in gold, 3250 in filver, horfes, oxen, and feveral y?f/f or bondf- 
men of his abbey," widi their wives, and children. (Annal. Bened. T- 

IM- L. 35- nu°^330 

An indigent gentleman preiented Bimfelf one. day, with his two 

daughters, before Henry ^ firnamed the Large, earl of Champagne, be- 

feeching his majc{ly to be{l6w a. portion on them in marriage. He 

was rudely repujfed hy Artaud, the earl's iatendant of the province, who, 

like the reft of his brethren, was become rich, arrogant, and opprei^ MetexaC 

five 5 telling him, that his lord had been fo munificent in bis bounty ^> ** f^^l^ 

hs had nothing left to difpofe of.—*' Thou lycfl, villain ! faid the earl, 

I have not yet difpofcd of thee !— Thou art part of my property.— 

♦ G Take 

M Va?flbns Fillk dreris^ a village about three Icagves from Paris, tOWttds Jnt^im, whttle 
there was^ anciently, a temple dedicated to Ceres^ 
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— \ Take liim. Sir, (addrcfling himfclf to the gentleman) I make thee a 
prcfcnt of him, and will proted thy claij»/' The gentleman bound 
Artaud, led him away captive, and did not relcafe him till b«* paM him 
live hundred Uvres to get hufbands for his daughters. Setji of the 
fame eUate, obliged to marry within their owa commumty^ muft bo 
more ftrongly cemented in afFe^^ion, and more difpof^d to foftea the 
pangs of (icknefs, and the infirmities of age in thofe with whom they 
were aflbciated. Beggars and vagabonds were icarcely (een in Fr^ncet 
i>ecaufe a vaflal was not allowed to extend his travels beyond the boun^ 
dary of his lord's territories. A fpirit of indaflry was excited by tho 
deiire of augmenting their [i] P^cuU, and from the hope of being one day 
able to purchafe their freedom. Naturally free-born fubje^ dboiewhe 
were enfranchifed, and the Serfs, who, appertained Uf laities, were 
Equally employed in the cultivation of arts and fcieoceSt tbe exteiiiion 
of commerce, and the encreafe of manufa<£tures. 

Louis the Grqfs was the firfl of our monarch^ who introduced the eti- 
franchifement of the Serfs in cities and great towns ; tkat tf t they wef^ 
no longer adherent to the place of their nativityi but At UMrty ror the 
time to come to live where diey pleafed. By dMrew^ jnibft of the 
nobles, either to furnifh magnificent equipages, during the madnefs 
of the crufades, or rained by thefe foreign wars» permitted their ^%tflal« 
to redeem themfelves from flavery by the advancement of tihinenie 
)>'Otttiemer.fums of money. Liberty, if ibme writers are to be credited^ &rved 

only to infpire thefe new free-men with an averfion for labour, and to 
render them iniblent beggars, and publack piUagvSm 

This period was the commencement and cftaMiihmcftt of the four 
orders of mendicants— —The Dominicans, Cordeliers, CanAdiles^ 
and Augufitines. 

Of M A T R I M O N ?• 

A N inclination for marriage, and to perpetiiaie one's name, was in 

former ages reputed a lefs hcmourable crime than murder. In the firft 

part o( this work, I have (hewn that in the palaces of biOiops, and 

.6ther religious edifices, there was a court appointed for the liits^ 

Thetvue Coufin-eermans enjoyed the privilege to kilt each DCher^ whilft marri-« 

Theatre of a^es with relations, not only to the fourth, kit even to the feventjh 

cSumbiS^ degnoe of confangoinity were anadiematifed and diflblved.— The gieat 

p. 2C4. *^' leadefs of the church enftanchifed the champion who had been mrice 

ri AoriouB in defence of their rigbts^^-^^ihsX is to ftyt wha had flain, 

or 

[«] rhcPipuUira is wealds wUch be wko^ ia fctjrfttsa Im ac^uM Iqr hU 9miaAxitij. 

I^or and frvgality, and which heis priyileged to ' ^ 
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or bruifed to death three men- ■ ' Y et in Acir fcrmons they ftigrtiafizcd 
with infamy that hufband who ihould marry three wives. Aprieft^ 
who, at his brother's nuptials, wore a wedding favour on his fleeve, was 
interdicted by the biihop for fix months---«but in the duel between Jdr^ 
nac and Chatmgntrayey the friends and relations, as well ecckfkfHcks 
as laicks, were diftinguifhed by cockades of differe^it colours^. Jar« 
nac's party wore black and white ; Cbmtmgneraye* ^ blue and grey^ The 
prohibition of marriage to the feventh d^fee of Confanguinity muft 
nave been extremely cmbarraifing to the arithmeticians of thofe times^ 
if the calculation is luft, that in afcending to the fifteenth table of 
genealogy, thirty*>two thoufand peribns may have contributed to the 
birth of one« 

Convinced that the ftrength and riches of a monarchy coniifb in the^ 
ehcreafeofits fubje<5tv Louis XIV. in 1666, aHigned penfions of two 
thoufand franks out of die publick revenue, to Aich noblemen as had 
twelve children* and dedicated none of them to the church. To per- 
fons of in£^ior rank, poifefled of the fame number, and the fame 
way of thijnkiog, he obtained an entire exemption from taxes, impoils, 
and military contributions. - An ordonnance fo wife in the nature of 
its inftitution, has never been executed, any m<M% than another, fo fre-- 
qui^ntly renewed by them^ority of our kings, that perfons of either 
^x fhould not be admitted to take the ^at9, in any religious fociet)% 
before the age of twenty-five years. A negledt that is matter of lamen- 
tation to all good citizens. But in France^, a man of curiofity and re- 
fledion muft exped qAmi to meet with fubje€t for mirth as well as 
ibrrow-— For innance^ w]kU can be OMve diverting than to behold re- 
ligious communities, iSuisfying dieir appetites daily with fuch aliments 
as would be prefcribed them, were they deftined for the population of 
uninhabited iflands. la the firft ages of Chriftianity, to marry a girl oF 
irregular condud, was in titled a work of mercy. 

I Ihall conclude ehete obfervations of mirrikge with a query not in- 
applicable to mc; fubjc ct— Why a ctfcckold; though a harmlefs beings 
ihould» univesfidly, he hekl ii^ contempt..^ Perhaps the reply will 
not be unfatisfa^ry,. that the caie particularly indicates a fbrvile *de-<^ 
gree of vaffaisige. 

^ Qf TrT,LJES of HONOUR. Camnru.- 

THE civil WHi kindled by the fonsof Louis the Debonair was foBibiioth. 
{ang4iiaai / in 4.t8 confcque^ces, that the battle of Pontenoiy alone, is ^'^^^ 
te^tei to have Q.W,* France Ti^zt a hundred thousand men* Two 

G a thirds 
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thirds of the rnobilky of Champagne perifticd there ; and, in fome At-^ 
grec, to repair the lofs, Charles the Bald granted a privilege to womca 
of quality, in that province, who married plebeians, of ennoblinjg^beif 
hudmods* Thofe are reputed noble, fays an ancient record beloYigiog 
to Ciampagnt and Brie, who are defcended from a father or mother m 
noUe cxfraftion. Nobility transferred by the female line continoed 
undifputed till 1566, when the king's folicitor of the court of aids at 
Pans^ alledgcd that this cuftom had been tolerated, through neceffity^ 
torepeoplc the province with nobility; but the caufe no longer ex- 
tilings tDe effed ought, confequently» to ceaie. I recoiled no patent^ 
of nd>ility attended with more flattering and pleaiing fen(atiom than 
that oi Aunt Mufnier^ about the time of the reformaticm. This wo« 
man, concealed by fome trees in the earl of Champagne's garden, over* 
heard part of a converfation between thre6 men, who waited the hour 
of the earl'a rifing in the morning, with an intention to aflaffinate him. 
Obfervine them retire, either tranfported with horror at an attempt 
on the lite of her prince, or apprehending her information would be 
too late to prevent it, fhe called to them aloud from the other end of 
the walk, making figns of having fomething to fay ■ T he firft 
who approached ihe ftabbed to the heart with a kitchen knife ; de- 
fended nerfelf againft the other two ; and received feveral wounds be* 
fore the family, alarmed, came to her afiiftance. Evidences of the 
crime of thefe abandoned wretches were found upon them ; they con- 
fefled it, under the torture, aod were executed, jfnne Mufnier, her 
hvdband Gerard de Langres, a^d their defcendants were ennobled. 

In a certificate, bearing date Dec. 11, 1446, to prove the nobility of 
Perrette Bureau^ married to John le Gras^ it is averted, " That ihe 
^' was carried to church in a barrow, Arewed with hawthorn and juni-^ 
^^ per, purfuant to the eilablifhed cuflom of gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men ; a ceremony never permitted to peribns of ignoble deicentw 
Thefe have no claim to the honour of being carried to churdi on 
^^ iheir wedding day, arid the day following, feated in a barrow, de- 
^ jcorated with thorns and juniper/^ ('La tUgue's trcsatiic of nol^ity, 

vev^mtt 0/ A T C H I E V E M E N T S. 

•* I T would be An impropriety, fays jfgrippa, to fee in the coat of 
^ arm6, or ihield of a gentleman, any tame animal uieful for the iup«^ 
<^ port of life; fuch as a hen, gooic,'duck, calf, or (beep. The 
<^ fpecification and character of nobility is to hold fome ferocious, an^ 
^ carnivorous creature in fubjedioD," AH 
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Afl nation^ have their chara(£teriflical enfign, or mark of diftlnftion. 
SThat of Athens was the owl ; of Tbrace a dead body ; the Celt^e dif* 
played a iword ; the Romans an eagle ; the Carthaginians a horfe's 
hcadi; a bounding courfer diftinguiflied the Saxons i a bear the Goths ; 
tnd a lion was the iymbol of France^ Amongft the Romans, every 
legion was denosainated by the peculiar fymbol on their bucklers ; as 
the thundering Jegion^-^thzt of the dragon, &c. {Draconarii.) 

The druids of the fenxinary -of Autun> probably becaufe of the vir- 
tues they attributed to die Terpen t's egg, chofe for their coat of arms 
a ierpent couchint, argent, in a field azure ; the creft, a branch of 
mifletae, crowned with acorns, vert. The chief, or high prieft had J^«lig«>n •** 
a bunch of keys for his iymbol . T. I. p. ^i ;. 

According to Tacitus, the ftandards and banners borne by the G^-DeMonbas 
mans in the field of battle, were depofited in. their facred forefts in ^^*™' ^* ^* 
times of peace. From this precedent, our monarchs borrowed the ce- 
remony of taking the cope of St. Martin from his tomb, and the ^r/- 
fiamme, ox ibandord from the abbey of St« Denis^ and -replacing them 
again at theconclufion of a war. 

, Let our intendants be careful, fays Charles the Bald m his Capitu- 
laries, that all bishops, abbots, and abbefies, command their vafifals I 
to march with military accoutrements, and bearing the proper enfigns 
of their order. An edid, in the reign of Louis the Fat, ordered all 
cities, aod large towns to maHhal the citizens in feparate divifions, ac« 
cording to their pariihes ; the priefts marching in the van with the 
banners of their refpedive churches. 

Befides the cope oF St. Martin, and the banner of St. Denis, there 
wasalfo the royal ilandard ; but the emblematical figures and devices 
were variable ; the reigning prince obliterated the old, and imagined 
ibme new defign, frequently in a very different tafte from that c^ his 
pf edeceflbc. What ornaments do we fee, fays Le Gendre, on the antique 
royal fignets ? The portraits of our kinge— church-porches; crucifixes, 
and heaids of faints* Certain it is, that neither in ftone nor metal, on 
medals or intaglios, are any veftiges to be traced of flower de fys, be- 
fore ihe days of Louis the Toung. His reign, ii47» was the com- 
mencement of the elcutcbeons of France being charged with lilies; 
and of the arms of thofe princes, barons, and gentlemen concerned in 
the fecond crufade becoming permanent and hereditary marks of dif- ^ 
tin^ion to their families. 

The teftimony of hiftorians agrees that, in 1085, Robert, the eldefl 
&n pf William the . Conqueror, then in rebellion againft his father, 

happened 
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happened to encounter him in the ^ field, and ftruck To furibufly with 
^ ' U«^e. as to difmoimt and throw him to the eroond. The kind's 



excUmatimi in falling, dilcovered him to his lon^ who implored his 
forgivenefs with tears. This circumftance is a conviAion, diat at- 
chievements were not then fixed and hereditary ; for, from die inftant 
they became fo, every one affedtcd to place them in the naoft coofpicu- 
ous part of th^ir armour and fhield, particularly perfons of illuftrious 
rank; as well to indicate their defire to be diitinguifhed, a$ their icorn 
of being intimidated at becoming the peculiar mark of an enemy's at- 
tention. The royal coat of arms was blue ftudded with gold flower //^ 
fys, the fcarf white. From Ume immemorial, white has been the cha-» 
ra£leriftical colour of the French, as red ieems to have been of the £ng« 
lifh nation; 

LIVERIES. 

• 

THE permanent fucceilion of arms iotrodiiced the fafliios of live-i^ 
ries ; which, like arms, were left to the fancy and choiice of thofe 
entitled to give them. I have already obierved, that they tnmamented 
their coats of mail andhucklers with atchicvements^ and wwe fearves^ 
whofe various colours particularized what provinces they belonged to. 
The earls oi Fkmders wore a dark green ; tne earls of Anjoa pale ^ red 
was the duke of Burgundy's colour ; Aurora and blue tho^ of the earls 
of BJois and Cban^gne. The diikes of Lorraine chofe yellow ; the 
dukes of l^rittany black and white. 'The vafials of difi^ent princes ap^ 
peared in fcarves the colour of their chief ; and fuch as were allied' to 
bim, or wbo poflbfledany y>fHc!e within his jurifdldlion, teftified their 
attachment by adding to their liveries a little border or galloon, more 
4>r le£^ broMla the colour of their patron^s. This accounts for the in*^ 
termijcture of dark green in the liveries, of the- nobles of Flandei's, and 
part of Picardy^ and fo of other pravinccs.**.~Thofc adjacent to 
Paris^ that depended more imanediately on thoe crown, commonly 
added a blue trimmings It may undoubtedly be afked, how red came 
to be intermixed in the royal liveries ?— to this I anfwer » that ihougK 
white was the original national colour; it wascuftomary for our princes,^ 
when they appeared in regal itate^ to weara.long robe, ox Juliana^ un- 
der their upper garment, which was hlu^ grounded with flower delys. 

In tournaments, a koight was not confined to the colours of his pro- 
genitors, but at liberty to give the reins of fancy, which generally dii^ 
played its complaifanco to me taftc of fome favowite miftrefs. 

IniUaces 
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loilancet were freipaent amox^ the aobles nni citizens, ef fuch 
unbounded devotion to particiilar faiats^ as ifiduced theib to bccokne 
voluntary va^als cf his church, wearing, as a badge, fmall capes the 
colour of his banner, and iron rings oa the finger or ancle* Probably^ 
in profane imitation of this cuftom, fome love-iick knight, in mani^ 
feftatlon of his amorous bondage, invented thofe bracelets or chains of 
lace round the arm, which ornament fome iiverics* 

Twice a year the king prefented red mantles, trimmed either with 
ermine, or a compound fur, called menu^vat'r, grey and white, to 
thofe knights retained near hie perfon tt> aflift in his councils, and in 
the adminiftration df juftice. Thefe man'des were called iivery robes. 
At the battle oiCwrtrau 1302, John Vignerol received feveral wounds, 
/end was trampled under die hor^s feet, ib that his healdi was in a 
languiihing ftate for four years \ yet notmitbfUnding his incapability U 
wear armour^ mount a borfe^ mr determine a frocefs^ Philip the Pairjiill 
granted him ajbare in the diftributioH tf livery rJm* 

Of fngutar Modes and Dresses* 

ABOVE 4o<HOoo Frtncbmen were fiicrificcd in the holy wars«-^ut 
Ihen we acquired fome new fai(hions 1 among odiers^ that of long gar^ 
ments. In ^ lath^ and three fiicceeding cettttiriM, A fiowb| rpbe» 
€>r/ultmavrfi% the genteel drefs. The m)blei appteftfeiided that a iweep^ 
ing traki was a pretext JiMr havmg a .traai«-be^er]^ wh<^ huttiiliatin|; 
employment refle^ed an air of dignity and iKiUnftion on his lord. 

Knights only were entitled to die privilege of wearing over the j^A 
tana a man^e wkfa lo«fe fleeves, fiadftened to the wrift, and reaching 
down to die koee. Thefe montkt werenade of the richcft fhi£%, bor** 
dered with ermine, mtrtin, fqdirrdi ikk% or Mme-t^Mr* Prinees wer^ 
not pormitted to cMament tfadr pfirfbns, or tboie «f their printefies 
with gold lace, or embroidery till they werb lAvdled with the honour 
<>f kn^hthMd. 

The French^ for ttiMft dian ' diree centuries,, preserved the exte^ 
rior appearance of nnet citizens, and lovevs of their eou^try. Swords 
were no part of drefs« The diftiaAba cf a licbleman was & long purfe 
hanging from hie girdle* The prefent tmhtairy mode excites an idea 
«f ooatentioft tftd tumsdt. The head was covered widi a kindof hood 
with a quilted crown, failing Ipofe i>ehind. Thefe were commonly of 
die fame materials as the mantle znAfultana^ and trimmed with fun 
This ancient hood hat fofiered a varie^. of revolutions*. Prefidents. a 

m$rtier 
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mmrtier wear it <m thw* neck— canons on their arm— dodor$# connr 
fellors, and advocates, careleflly on their (houlders. 

In ClmrlksV^s reiga, it was the fafhion to ilatton their cloatbs ; that 
is, to emhroider tfaem Wi^ the different quarterings of their coat of 

arms. 

Party-coloured robes, not unlike a verger*s drefs, was the prevailing 
tafle under Charles VL Odt. i, 1409, according to a journal of thofc 
tithes, the Sieur JoAn dt Montagu was led from the little Cbatelet to 
the hall of joflice^ [^J feated high in a cart, drefled in his livery robe ; 
or, in other words, in a red and white party-coloured mantle, and 
hood of the fame. Bufkins, one red, the other white, and gilt fpurs; 
his hands tied, preceded by two trumpeters. After being beheaded, 
his body was hung on the gibbet at Paris in his ihirt^ bufkins, and 
fpurs. 

The court of Francis I. not content ^th {quitting the incumbrance 
of flawing robes, adopted the oppofite extream. The tapeftry of thofa 
days reprefents the monarch and his . courtiers like pantaloons, in a 
doublet with fhort fhirts, drawers and ftockings wove in one piece. 
This drefs fat fo clofe and pliant to the (hape, that it was not decent. 
Men advanced in years wore large breeches like the Swiis, whtlfl 
the younger fort had a kind of ihort puffed trowfers, which reach- 
ed half way the thigh, and over thefe a ihort petticoat 1 fo that 
excepting a little cloak, \^hich is no part of the drefs of our running 
footmen, they exactly refembled them. What cmnpleted the affinity 
was a little turned-up cap with their arms embroided. Soldiers wore 
thefe caps on the middle of the head ; courtiers and citizens placed 
them over the right ear,^ leaving the left uncovered ; perfons of rank 
ufually adorned the left ear with pearl pendants. . There was little 
variation in thefe faihions during the reigns of Henry- II. Francis II. 
Charles IX. Henry III. and IV. 

In the days oi Charles VI. the female head drefi was a high-crowned' 
hat, like a fugar-loaf, with a veil fattened at the top, longer or £horter, 
in proportion-to the quality of the wearer. The veil of a citizen's wife 
reached only to the ihoulder, but that of a knight's lady touched the 
ground. A fmall hat and feather was the mode in the time of Francis 
].. and Henry II. and the Uttle cap and aigrette fucceeded in that of 
MenryllU and IV. 

When 

\c] He was grand* matter of the houreholdi and raperintendant of the finanees. Father Dubreuil 
AyS| hb^ body was conveyed to McutfaueM in a fack filled with fpices, which the Celeftines had 
yevided foe eabalaing it» till interment was permitted, ( Journal de Paris.) ^ 
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When Francis Ih fzt on the throne, the men difcovcrcd that a pro- 
minent paunch had a very majeftic appearance. The women immediately 
took it into their heads, that the reverfe of this fafhion would have a 
very ftriking effedt ; fo that big-bellied men, and women with protu- 
berant hips, were the ftandards of grace. This ridiculous mode lafted 
three or four years* One thing remarkable was, that the ladies feemed to 
think the face ho longer of any confequence, but began to conceal it 
with a mafque, which they wore in the ftreets, in the publick walks— 
at vifits, and even at church. The mafque gave place to patches : 
thefe are faid to have been fo lavifhly (battered, that it was almofl im- 
poffible to diftingui(h beauty from deformity. As to the cuftom of 
painting with rouge, I fliall only obferve it derives it origin from the 
generals of * Rome when they entered the city in triumph ; and furely 
there is nothing extraordinary in a pretty woman's fancying every day is 
to her a day of triumph ! 

0/ B E A R D S. i 

THAT every Frenchman was born a foldier, was a fundamental^ 
national principle ; therefore, whoever negledted the profeffion of arms 
ceafed to be a Frenchman ; and, as a mark of ieparation, was obliged 
to cut off his hair and beard, becaufe thefe diitinguiihed the French 
from the nations under their fubjediun. Young, men wore only muf« 
tachoes. 

When Alarky king of the Vt/igoths^ apprehended an attack from 
C/ovis, he fought to amufe him with fpecious hopes of fucceffion, and 
requefted an interview, that J)e might touch his beard, or, in other 
words, udopt him ; for that was the ceremony ufcd on fuch occafions. 
Speaking of the laft princes of the Jirjl race, EginarJ, who was .fecre- 
t2iry toCharkmagne, mentions their coming to the general afiemblies of 
the people, held in the open field In the month of March, in chariots 
drawn by oxen ; and fitting on thrones, with their hair long [J] and 
di/hevelled, and beards hanging down to their girdle* Fandiat 

•f- Robert, whom Charles the Simple, from whom he would have c 21. 
wrefted the crown, killed with his own hand, at the beginning of the 
battle let his long white heard appear through the lower part of his 
helmet, that his own ibldiers might know him. A proof that long j^^^^ 
beards wore in fa(hion with the kings of ^tfecohd race^ they even p. 635/ 
continued fo with the early monarchs of the third i for Hugh, count 

* H 4lt 

. ^ ServioSs in Vir|^ Bdooae 6. 
IJ] Crine profafoy htabi fubmi^ 
' ' t Grandfather to Hogh Cap^. 
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de Cbalonsy being conquered by Richard, duke of Normandy^ proftrated 
himfelf before him with a faddle on his back, to teftify his implicit 
obedience. The chronicle adds, that his great beard gave him more 
the refemblance of a goat than of a horfe. 

Towards the clofe of the 1 1 th century, William^ archbi(hop of Rouen, 
(Jeclarcd war againft longhair; and enafted in council, anno 1096, 
with the concurrence of feveral bifhops, that whoever for the future 
wore long hair fliould be excluded from the bofom of the church, 
during life ; nor fliould prayers be offered for his foul after his deceafe. 
The zeal of mankind was agitated for and againd this cenfure of the 
archbifhop's. It became the fource of various fcandalous diflenfiona 
for n>any years, and even of fuch lively controverfies, that either 
party might boaft of martyrs to this momentous article of faith. The 
famoys Peter Lombard^ afterwards bifhop of Paris, made fiich ftriking 
remonftrances to Louis VII. about the year 1.146, that, the monarch 
believed his confcience interefted in fetting an example of fubmiffion 
to the bifhop's mandate on th^ iniquity of longhair ; and not fatisfied 
\|rith. cropping,his.lpcks, he even fliaved his beard. Ilia oqeefi Eleanor 
of Acquiiaine, ' gay, volatile, and fportive, rallied him on bi$, ihort hat); 
and fmooth chin, ^e replied with great folenanity, that thefe were 
matters togfiicred tQ.bejpfted with. When once a womaa born with 
the Oighteft tendency to'jgaUantry behplds her huiji^nd in a ridiculous 
light, fhe fcion yields to fcaudtion. Eleanor lillened with pleafure to 
^e amorous ijtutpfodies of the prince q^ jinfioch, JUouis perceived it,, 
and repented hnn^ipg her into Syria* After their, rpturn from the cru-* 
fade,. i^Q repfoached her withJbitternpfs-^fhe anfwcred with haughti- 
nefs ;. and,, at the conclufipn of th^ir qonyerfa^ion, propoCbd a divorce #, 
adding, ibe had ajuiliiiable plea to demand, one for the impofition put 
upon her, for /he expe<5ted to have married, a kipg, but they had ef- 
poufcd her to a monk. Unfortunately thi? royal pair grew more and 
T^ n^p! 103 n»ore diflatisfied with cacli other, and , procured a diflblutipn of their 
marriage. Infix weeks JS/ftf«tfr married Henry, duke of Normandy,, 
and earl qf Anjouy who afterwards afcended the tlirone of England, 
and brought him Poitou and Quienne for a, nuptial dowcf. Hence the 
fource of thofe wgrs that defolated France fpr three, huivlred years ! 
An archbifliop is in 2 paffion with long locks*— a keing cuts oflf; his.hair, 
and fhavQS his chin-^his wife defpifes him for dpjlag it^-^<uid more than. 
three million of Frenchmen are ilaughtcred hy thc.fjvord ! 
. On twelfth day, 1521, Fraifcis I. received a wound on his head from 
the accidental fall, of a rocket from a window* Xhia m^uibctuoe made 
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it ncceflary to cut his hair ; and fearing it might give him a mohi^ifh 
'appeararicfe to wear the hood 'then in fafhion, with a {haven crown^ 
and'Ab ^eard, he invented the hat, and revived long beards; a mode 
*th at -coA tinned uninterruptedly und^r lienry II, Francis .11. Claries 
IX. ^id Henry IIL 

Francis 0/ivter, afterwards chancellor, in the year 1536^ was re- 
fufed a Teat in^ parliament as mafter of requefts, with permiffion to 
fpeak in the lipufc, unlefs he would part with his beard. Peter L'Efcot 
being appointed a tanon of Notre Dame, 1556, the chapter infilled, 
very ftrenuoufly, on the like refignation ; and though it at length con- 
sented to^hir admiflSoA without that ceremony, obferved it was dero-- 
Igatory to the ecclejiaj^ical Jiatutes. Thefe two inftances prove the uni- 
verfality of boards m France^ at this period, except among the clergy 
and magiflracy. ^ What a droll appearance, fays the Abbe St. Real^ 
muft the toiirt of Francis L have made ? The young nobility and of- 
ficers of the army, with beards of an enormous length, whilft Mcffieurs 
of the long robe had their chins as fmooth and as fmug as the favou- 
rites of Henry III-'* The Abbe is miftaken in his comparifon 5 f r the 
dukes of Joyetife and Epernan, Siuelus^ St. Maigrin^ and the reft of 
Henry % tnihidns, were none of them ihaved^ but wore their beards 
long, as'lh die preceding reigns. In regard to the parliament, this 
refle6Vi'6n naturally arifes : we have feen that Louis Vll. exterttiirtated 
beards, 'aftd that Francis I. renewed them. — 'f he parliament thought 
it onbecobiing dieir dignity to confoim to this new court regulation. 
Such a conformity would have been affe<iing to look like courtiers——* 
and irithbie daysi'a magiftrate who affeflcd the air of a courtier, ot 
was frequently feen in the drawing-room^ was confidered a'5 already 
bought by the miniftry,' oi? as offering himfelf to fale. Some of Henry 
IFs council having reprefented to the great chamberlain, that certain 
niemberSv, of the parliamcat wete aflidaous in their vifits at thfe Louvrfe> 
an order was made, that i^o • «A«Mil»«r* (hould^ attend the court or its 
tninifters without leave from the houfc.; ** Left couwiers fliould be 
found among the magiflrates, ,as well as magiilrates among the cour- 
tiers." 

' The diminution of beards took place under Henry IV. They were 
reduced to three inches perpendicular^ peaked at the chin, and rounded 
off from the cheek, leaving a magnificent pair of muftachoes, refemb- 
lihg the whilkers of a cat. By degrees, thcfe muftachoes alone were 
retained, and afmall tuft of hair in the Jiiiddlerof the chin, and along 
the under lip. Marjhal de Bajbmpiere declared, that all the alteration 

Hz ' he 
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r ■^- ^i he obfcrvcd in the world, after twelve years imprifbnment, was that 
men had loft their beards, and horfes their tails. The royal mufta^^ 
choes, as they were called, continued fashionable in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

When ^fr?;i^^ beards were the mode, a compofition of odoriferous 
wax was applied to preferve them in nice order, and colour them as 
the wearer pleafed. They were cjirefully dreffed every niffht ; and, to 
prevent their being ruffled, enclofed in a iigotel/f^le] a Kind of bag, 
contrived for that purpofe. 

0/ publick Entertainments and Diverfions. 

THE magnificence of the monarchs of France was (umptuouily 
difplayed in certain aflemblies, called grand court feftivals, held twice 
a year, at Eafter, All Saints, or Chriftmas — where all the nobility of 
the kingdom were invited. The feftivity lailed a week ; and the 
king, arrayed in all the pomp of majeily, never took off his crown till 
he went to reft. He eat in publick with the lords fpiritual and tern* 
poral I whilft the conftable of France, and other great officers of ftatc 
VbLiT. fcrved the difhes. ** At the coronation fcaft of Charles VI. (fays 
Cixji.6» Froiffart) the dukes o£ Brabant , Anjou^ Berri, Burguhdy^ and Bourbon 

(the king's uncles) were feated at the lower efd or the table, and the 
archbifhop of Rheims, with fome other dignified prelates^ fat al bis 
right hand. The Sieurs de Couie\ Clijon; Tremouitle^ the lord high 
admiral, &c, riding on horfes covered with cloth of &>Id, ierved up 
the dinner.'' Each courfe was fet on to the found of flutes and haut-f 
boys ; during the defert, twenty heralds at arms advanced, bearing 
goblets filled with filver and gold medals, which they fcattered amongfl 
the crowd, crying— TiS^ king's large fs. 

At the feaft of Pentecoft, ^ 3 ^ 5> PbUip the Fair conferred the honour 
of knighthood on his three ions, with all the ceremonies' o{ ancient 
chivalry. The king and qiieen of Bnglandy with a train of baronSt 
complied with the invi^tation of Fhilip^ to be prefent at this grand in- 
ftallation, which continued eight days, and was eminently fuperb and 
delightful, from the mig^cent drefles, fumptuous banquets, and an 
amazing variety of amuiementt. The princes and nobles appeared in 
new drefles three times cverv day. Theatricdi interludes were reprc- 
fented by the Parijiansj fura as Ae glory of the blefled— or the tor- 
ments of the damned. Thefe were fucceeded by the procefiion of 
Reynard:, which was a march of animals^ 

|#] The purfe that tluem^lili wear albeit girdle to gathat alflu, ia called le bigatfUe. 
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• Is it to be credited, that in fevend cadiedrals an afs wad carried in 
proceffion annaally ? The fub-deacons and chorifters firft decorating 
the beaft with a fine mantle^ received him at the churchy-porch, chant-«> 
ing forth a ridiculous anthem, of which one verfe run ; 

•« The clergy become enrichedby the virtues of afies/' 

Aurum de Arabia* M^s. cf B»- 

Thus & Myrrham de Saba, »-i,'-,% 

Tulit Ecclefia, — Rcgifterof 

Virtus Afinaria. S"»S?*^ 

But to return to the court feftivals 5 they had, by way of interlude, Anecdotcl 
in the banqueting room perfpe^ve deferts reprefenting cities, caftles, towards a 
and gardens, with fountains playing different kinds ot liquors. At a J^^£^^ 
fcftival entertainment given by Charles V. to the emperor Charles IV* 
1378, the company repaired after niafs through the gallery ^f/ Mer-^ 
fiers, into the great hall, where the tables were ipread. The French 
monarch placed himfelf between the emperor and the king of the Ro^ 
mans. There were three large fide-boards ; the firft furnifhed with 
gold plate, the fecond with iilver, and the third with ornamental gob- 
lets and vafes enriched with jewels, [y] Towards the clofe of the en- 
tertainment, the entremety or perfpediive deiert was introduced. A chri(H«ric 
magnificent barge completely rigged, came under full fail, by means Pi^n.c 41. 
of concealed fprings, into the midft of the hall ; her ftreamers adorn- 
cd with the arms of the city of Jerufalem ; Godfrey of Boulogne, dif- 
tinguiihable on the deck, accon>panied by feveral knights armed at all 
points. In a moment the city of Jerufalem is difcovered— her towers 
covered with Saracens. The barge anchors— the Chriftians land, and 
l>eein the aflault--^he befieged make a gallant defence— *many fcaling 
ladders are overturned, but at length the city is taken.— —To conclude 
the repaft, water was brought to the guefts ; the king and emperor 

wa(hed in the fame ewer. Laftly, according to ancient ufage, they were 
regaled with fweetmcats and fpices. 

Charles IX. was entertained at dinner by a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of CarcafTone ; and, at the end of the banquet, the cieling 
opened to make way for a thick cloud to defcend, which buriling over 

the 

[/] Some of the cuftoms oi grand cmartfdti'vals fiill fubfift at coronations^ weddings, chrifien- 
ines, and inftallations of prince^ of the Dlood% Thefe ceremonies did* not fidl to colfedt a poflc 
'ofJ>i|€o6os, jaglers, rope-daticeTS, and pantomime performers.— The merry andrew^ diverted the 
company with facetioas tales ; die juglers played on the .cymbal,, whilft apes, dog5» or bears. . 
danced ta their moiick ; and of the pant'omimical adors it is aiTerted they were te excdien* \tl 
their art, as b^ their geHares, actimdes, and a&ion, toexprefs any hiftorical ejpfode as intcUigjj^ 
bly and pathcucally as could have been donc^bf narration. 
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tlie heads of the Company lik« a ficrm of thander, pDu«d forth a Aower 
of fiigar ,plumb% kiAead of haU--4Ucceeded by a gcnde c-aia of rol^ 
water. 

When a monarch pafled through any part of *hi6 domiaJKAiS) his fuh-* 
jcds endeavoured, as at ^refent^ to teftify th^ir joy^ aad 'dafpky their 
•? ingenuity in a multiplicity of allegorical devices. [^^ AtTournay, 
-when Louis XL entered the city in 14^3> the naoft beautiful girl in 
. the place defcended by a machine from the top of the gate> aaid reve- 
rently addreflcd his majefty Throwing open h^r robe^ flic d4fcovered 

a Curious heart on the left fide, froto whence ^ung -a gold flower Je 
fys, an offering from the city to the king, la prefenting it, the ddm- 
lei expreffcd herfelf thus ; •* Sire, this city is a virgin, likemyfelf, 
that never has fubmitted to a conqueror, nor ever rebelled again/i: th^ 
monarchs of France*— Her citizens all wear in their heart the flower 
Monftpclct, i/e lys* 

vol. 3. Tiltings, tournaments, and balls after fupper, were the conilant diver- 

^* ^ * fions of the court feji.vals. At that given at Milan, 1501, byLouif 
XIL the balls were very fplendid» and the cardinals of Narbonae aad 
dintiAm^*^" ^** Severin were amongft the dancers. 

bw)fe. It is reported by cardinal Palavicine, that when the fathers were af- 

fembled at the council of Trent, 1562, one of their confultations ende4 

in giving a ball to Philip IL of Spain — That all the ladies of the city 

were invited«-^The cardinal of Mantua opened the ball-— *and Philips 

and the fathers of the council danced the whole evening. 

St R Id' Anodier amufement was combats of wild beails. The monk of St> 

chron. a- Gal has a ftory of ail engagement in the abbey court of it Firrieresl 

bridg. of the between a lion and a bull, in the prefence of Pepin the Short ; who^ 

BernlrcL ^ fenfible that Comt of. his nobles had made his diminutive figure th( 

conftant fubjedt of their raillery, demanded who of the company fbun4 

himfelf infpired with fufiicient refolution tofeparate, or kill thpfc terri^ 

ble animals ? Finding no one advanced, but on the contrary all tremr 

bled at the very propofition, well, faid the king, I perceive I mufl be 

the man ! Inflantly drawing his iword, he fprung from hU feat, flew 

the lion with the firfl ftroke, and with the fecond extended the bull at 

his feet ; then cafting a difdainful look on the difmayed wits, " Learn, 

^« faid he, that courage is not to be meafuredby ftature— and that like 

'< little David who fubdued the mighty Goliah, I am able to crufh 

*^ thofe 

[f] Tourniy, which France made arotantaryte^iiMi of ta the IvHiftof Aoflna, ivii tlie ft^ 
turn of Fitnchttea and of monarchyi in the time of the Gaub. 
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** thofe infolent men who fhall dare to deride my perfbn '*' The truth r*--^ — 1 
of this extraordinary fadk appears to have been* generally believed when 
the church of Notre Dame was founded^ as the ftatue of this monarch 
killing a lion» is carved on die portico. ' 

When Francis I. was at Amhmfer among other divcrfions for the 
ladies, he ordered an enormous wild boar, caught in the foreft^ to be 
let loofe in the court before the caftle. The heaft, enraged* by the fmall 
darts and wifps of ftraw thrown at him from the windows, ran furi- 
oufly up the grand ftair-cafe, aad burft open the door of the ladies' a- 
partment» Francis called to his officers not to attack him, and waited . 
deliberately to receive him* with the point of his hanger,, which he mss- of i» 
dextroufly plunged between his e)?es ; and, with a forcible grafp, ^Touraln ii» 
tamed the boar upon his back. This prince was not then above one- ^^^^^^^^ 
and- twenty* 

(yjESTERS. 

T H E R E i« a letter prefcrved among the archives of 7roye in 
Champagne^ from Charles V. acquainting the mayor and corporation,. 
•< his fool was dead, and deiiring them, conformablyto eftabliflied cqf^ 
tom, to provide him another." Our monarchs bellowed honourable 
employments on fome of their fools; and what is very extraordinary^ 
ercftcd maufoleums to their memory. It is regiftiered in the chamber 
of accounts that diis very Charles V. fo renowned for wifdom, raifed a 
tomb for one of his jefters in the church of St. Germain de fAUxerroisr 
and to another in that of St. Maurice de Senlis. Sauval has left a de- 
feription of this latter monument : it was of fJree-ftone, eight feet and 
half in heigh th, by four and half in breadth. A man in a recumbent 
pofture, dreifed in a long garment, was carved in alabafler, with a 
cap and feather on his head, a loofe cloak on his fhoulder, two purfes' 
hanging at his girdle, and a bell in his hand: The tomb was orna-' 
Hen ted round with a iiumber of imall figures in niches, executed' 
with incredible labour and delicacy. This was the epitaph.—** Here- 
lies Thenjtnin de St. Leger^ jefter to our lord the king, who died Julj^ 
the I ith, in the year oiChrjfi 1 374- Pray for his foul." 

0/ F U N E R A L S. 

' B'U'T before I fpcak of thofei , I will fay a word or two of chriften- 
iftg?* Adult perfons,^ as well as children, were cloathed in white veft- 
inefit& at their baptifnr, and wore them for eight days fucceflively^ 
^Q^xttClotildax fays Gregory of Touri^ was delivered of a fon, named 

Ingpmer z. 
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Jngomer : he lived but a few days, and had not yet laid afidc the white 
baptifinal rob e ■ '-The churches were alfo huiig with white on fuch 
folemnities. 

■ The monk of 5/. G<i/ relates that Louis the Debonair ^ and the lords 
of his coxxtu followtng the royal example, made rich prefents to fuch 
Normans as iblicited to be received into the church. That one year ' 
thefe pyrates came in fo great fwarms at Eafter, there was not a fumci*- 
ent number of ^ite habits for the cuftomary prefents. A fupply was or- 
dered to be procured with all expedition. One Norman lord, examining . 
the habit he had been prefented with, threw it from him, fwearing 
that this was at leaft the twentieth time he had been baptized, and he . 
liever had So ordinary a drefs offered him before ! Such are, unfor-- 
tunately, the greater part of thofe converfions the miffionaries glory in 
fo much,. 

The font for baptizing the children of the royal family of France, 
ts kept in the chapel of Vincennes. It is of copper, in the ihape of a 
large antique vafe, plated with filver figures, fo artfully inlaid, that 
the copper is fcarcely difcernible. Goyrey facys, this font was fabri- 
i^ated m 897, but he is miflaken ; it was made for thechrifleningPi&i/j^ 
uiugufius — bornAugufl 12, 1166. 

When Louis XIV. was chriflened, the king his father granted per- 
mifiion to all pcrfons-under profecution for actions, not in their own 
nature criminal, to return into their native country ; but their pardon 
was not to be confirmed till they had previoufly ferved three months 
in fome regiment, at their own expence. A hundred of thefe unhappy 
men, who formed themfelves into a company^ were cut in pieces, in. 

. J. z. c. 35. attacking a work at the ficgc of Bri/ae. 

Let us now return to funeral rites. Gregory of Tours mentions -rf- 
Jaric, king of the Goths, writing thefe words to Clovii. ** If my bro^ 
iber approves it^ we will have an interview." This fhew» the cuflom 
of monarchs itiling each other brethren, to be very ancient ; but they 
did not put on mourning at their deceafe, unlefs nearly related. 

Fredegonde ordered an obfervation of the fame ceremonies at the fu- 
neral of Clodebertp her eldefl fon, as were paid to kings. The nobili^ 
of both fexes attended the proceflion in ' deep mourning, their hair 
difhevelled, and fprinkled wim afhes. 

The tombs of the kings of the firfi race, beginning with Cbvis^ 
confifled only of one large Aone hollowed very deep, covered witb 
anodier, arched in the fame manner j the outfidc u&ornamented with 

"^ carving 
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carving or epitaphs. It was within that they engraved infcriptions, 
and were profufely magnificent. [Jb] 

The tomb of Cbildertc IL was difcovered in the abbey of St. Germain 
des PrBSf 1646. Swords, poniards, a belt, part of a diadem of gold— 
a claip 8 ounces weight of the fame metal— -a cryftal vafe filled with 
perfumes, that ftill retained part of their fragrance ; and feveral fquare 
pieces of filver impreffed with the figure of the [/] ampbi/bain ferpent^ 
probably to indicate thatihis prince loft his life by treachery, were the 
contents of the monument. A French nobleman, whom he had treated 
with indignity, ftabbed Childeric^ his queen, andfon, in the foreft of 
Lhri. Epitaphs fecm to have been in fafliion with the fecond race of 
kings. Eginard has tranfmitted that of Charlemagne in the church of 
Notre Dame at Aix^-la-Cbapelley where he was depofited. There is 
great fimplicity in the turn of it. 

** Here lies the body of Charles^ the great and orthodx)X emperor. 
He gloribufly extended the monarchy of Franccy and reigned happily 
forty-feven years* He died January 28th, in the year 814, aged 72." 
After the ceremony of embalming had been performed, the body of 
this monarch was feated in a vault upon a throne of gold. I believe 
this the only inftance in Europe [i] of fuch an interment. He wa« ar- 
rayed in his imperial robes, over others of hair cloth, his fword girded 
to his fide. He feemed to lift his eyes towards heaven, and his head was J^^^"** 
adorned with a chain of gold, wrought into the form of a diadem. In 
c.ie hand he held a golden globe — the other refted on the gofpcl of 
ChriJ}^ which was placed on his knee. His gold fceptre and buckler 
were hanging on the wall. The vmk was filled with aromatic per- 
fumes, and rich ornaments — it was them cemented and fealed up. For- 
merly the man was fumptuoufly dre&d. within a plain and fimple tomb 
—now his monument is fuperWy decorated, whilft the poor inmate is 
wrapt only in a fliroud I 

Cbarlemagne^ according to the aanakof that time, had the body of 
Rolandoy who was flain at Roncevaux in ' 778, embalmed with aloes, 
and other odoriferous gums.. His funeral obiequies were folemnizcd 
by the minifters of the hojy church, which was magnificently illumi- 
nated. The body placed on a gilded bier, and covered with rich filk, 

* I was 

{hi In the 19th chTiptef oftlie falique laws, article ii, whoever nnburxs a co rpfe in order to 
ftrip it» is interdided from fire and water. His wife is forbidden to afTiii, or cohabit with hini> 
till he makes fach fatisfa^on as the friends of the -deceaied ihall deniahd.. Slaves , or perfons 
liired for the office, watched the publick cimetaries, as well as private tombs. 

\i\ This ferpent has a fecond head in place of a tml« and is the emblem of treafon. 

{4J TraveUers fpeak ofcertain natiOas in America who bory their dead in thispoilure. 
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was drawn by two mules to the city of Bloye, and honourably interred, 
with his fword durandana laid at his head, and his olifant [/] at his 
feet : the one dedicated to the glory, the other emblematicah of the 
mighty prowefs of Rolando. 

At the funeral of Philip Augufius^ a contention arofe between cardi- 
nal Conrade^ the pope's legate, and William^ archbifliop oi Rbeims^ 
about the honour of celebrating high mafs. To compromife this 
difpute, they agreed to fing in concert at two^diffLrent ahar$, and that 
the prelates, priefts, and monks, with the reft of the congregation, 
ihould make their refponfes as if only one had officiated. 

St. houis had his fon's corpfe, who died at the age of fixtecni carried 
firfl to St, Denisy and from thence to the abbey of Royamount, where 
it was interred. The firft peers of the realm fupported the coffin oir 
their (houlders : and Henry III. of England, being at Paris, helped to 
bear it a cohfiderable time; as a feudatory to the crown. (W'Wiam 
Nangies chronicle, p. 371.) 

Philip III. conveyed his fathef, St. Louis's bones, from the gate of 
the church of Notre jyame to St. Denis, attended by the archbilhops, 
bifliops, and abbots, the mitre on theif heads, and the crucifix in their 
hand. They eredlcd acrofs at every refting place, feven in number— 
fbme are fince decayed f the firft was near the fociety of St. Cbaumont. 
Thefe were finall ftone pyramids, adorned with ftatucs of the thretf 
laft monarchs, terminating in a crucifix. 

Philip the Fair firft made the parliament oi Paris a permanent body : 
from that period it claimed ihc honbur of bearing the deceafed fove- 
reign, or fupporting the four corners of his pall. King John's body 
was carried by his parliament, asr hiA been cuftomary en the like occa- 
fions. The corpfe of Jane of BoUrhMf wife to Charles V. fays the 
iame authority,, was laid on a bed of gold brocade, with a coverlid of 
the fame. Her head-drefs (haded her face, without concealing ft. In 
her right-hand ftie held a! fmall catie, the head ornamtnted with a. 
rofe ^ in her left a fceptrc. The provoft and nlagiftrates of Paris borc^ 
a crimfon canopy, fupported by pikes ; the parliamient furrounded the 
bed» the four prefidents holding the corners of the coverlid. 

Charles VI's funeral waa the firft inft:ance of the fubftitution of an 
effigy in wax [/»]» in place of the deceafed monarch, who refted peacea* 
bly in his coffin* Since that time,^ there does not feem to have been any 

material 

B. 5. p* z%g^ . [/} A finall horn, whkh the patladihs^ aoiS knights-erraht (bunded to bid die enemy defianoe. 

[mj When his phyiicians had pronounced the king totally void of lifef. animpreffion of his fecc: 
was immediately taken in wax, to preferve dti reftir^Idiice in £erfe£UoQ< Many of (h^ft efl^c^ 
are flill to be feen in the abb^ of St; Deniu 
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DPtaterial alteration in the ceremonies obfcrvableat royal funcrak. {//]^^ "'— \ 

At the funeral obfequies of Charles VIII. the chancellor of the unt- 
yedity of Paris offered the whole body of ftudents to march in pro- 
ce(Iion» to the amount of twenty-five thoufand ; but as fo great a 
train was thought incommodipus„ the graduates in each profeflion were 

appointed, and thefe aniounted. to four or five thoufand. Then 

marched the hanouars, twenty-four in number, who fupply the city 
with fait, and claimed the privilege of bearing the king's body to the 
crofs of St. Denis. They were told the gentlemen of the bedchamber 
rcquefted to bear it, without any intei^tion of injuring the claim of the 
banouarj. . . • . 

The foundation of this privilege does not appeikr. I (hould appre*- 
hend, that when the ^ art of embalming bodies was loft, they endea- 
youred to fupply its ufe by a preparation of fait; after firft diffedt^ 
ing, and boiling them in water* till the flefh [^] feparated. Probably, 
the dealers in fait were employed as undertakers, in thefe difagreeablc 
and favage operations j and fo obtained the honour of bearing thofc 

fad remains that vanity ftrove to fave from annihilation . Then 

followed fixtcen gentlemen of the king's bedchamber, with the litter, 

or ftate bed, which was a matrafs, covered with a fine holland fheeti 

a black velvet coverlid, fifty ells in length, and another twenty-five 

ells long, of gold ftuff. On this bed was laid the king's effigy in wax, 

with the crown on its head, the fceptre and fword of juftice in its 

hands. The bufkins were of filver ftuff, embroidered with gold,' and 

crimfon fattin fhoes. A pillow of gold ftuff fupported the head ap4 

feet. It was dreft in a fhirt of the fin eft lawn, over that a waiftcoat 

of crimfon ifattin, the fleeves concealed by a blue fattin tunick, trimmed 

with a deep gold and filver fringe, and embroidered with gold flower de 

lys ; the ileevcs of the tunick reached only to the elbow. The upper 

garment was a royal mantle of violet colour fhaded with crimfon, 

grounded alfo wjth Llies : this mantle had no lleeves, was open be- g^e ftncrai 

fore, and bordered with a dpuble row of ermine, as was the cape which proceflions of 

turned over, about ten inches broad. The coffin, which enclofed the ^°"" .^'f 

, , Francis I. 

1 2 real Henry 11. 

Charles IX. 
Henry IV, 

f«3 CA«riv Vn't cofSn.was maieof cyprefs. The church of ^r«rrtf Datnevtzs hung with cloth 
ef a bJue-green colour^ The abbefs of Montmarte^ and lier nuns went out of- their convent to 
incet the proceflion at La Chapellc. ( — Monfirtiet) Matthieu dc Conie. 

• They religiouHy obferved to pour this water into holy ground. " 

[a] Henry V. kine.of Eng]and> aild^««wwfaZ-kiB£of Francci dying at .Vincenncs, Aug. 1422, 
Ills body was diiTc^ed, and boiled in a cauldron, till his flefli divided from the bones — the water 
was thrown into a cimctaryji the bones and flefli pjn, iato a led 0)2^1 witfe od^orifcrws .bcrb^ 
ijaces, and pecj^e^ Q. Jovenai^ M. Des tJrfins.) - ' ' 
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real body, was generally placed under the bed of ftate, though finne* 
times it was conveyed in a chariot drawn by fix hor&s. 

.... Four prefidents a mortier,^ dreft in their robes, hdd the cor- 
ners of the coverlid of the ftate bed ; and the members of the psiiia- 
uient, in fcarlet, walked on each fide. The pall was Aipported by the 
provoft: and magiftrates of the city i the mafter of the horfe bearing 
tlie royal fword in a fcarf, preceded the ftate*bed : he was mounted 
on a<ourfer, caparifoned with black velvet, haying^on bis bneaft a 
.large white lattin crofs. Before the earl marfhal, was led the Aorje of' 
,ioncur by two efquires on foot, bareheaded and dreft in mourning. 
The faddle was blue velvet, with caparifons of the fame, ftudded with 
^old flower V^ /jts; ftirrups gilt ; four grooms in mourning walked 
on each fide 

I cannot help difccraihg a great fimdlitude between this Jhor/e of ho-- 
nouTy the bare-headed efquires, and attendant grooms, and thofe 
horfes and domefticks who were flain and buried with the kings of 
the Jirjl raee^ before the introdudtion of Chriftianity. This will, I 
believe, appear IcXs extracwdinary, when I have recited fome inftances 
that prove horfes to have been frequently dedicated to the church. 
In a tranfadlion which pafled in 1329 between the minifters of Parisy 
and thofe of the church of St. Sepulchre ^ it was agreed that perfons on 
their death*bed ihould be at liberty to choofe this church for the place 
of their interment,, on condition of being firft carried to the parochial 
church; and tliAt the parifli-prieft received a moiety of fuch horfes, 
trophies,, and tapers^ as were prefented as offerings at St. Sepulchres^ 
The continuation of Naugis* hiftory, takes notice of Edward IIW pre- 
fen ting a magnificent ofifering at the funeral of king John [ ^], who died 
at LondMf in which feveral horfes of great price were included.. They 
were caparifi>ned in black,, embroidered with the arms of Frahct. 

At the funeral of Bertrand DugueicliA at St. Denis, 1389, by order 
of Charles VL the bifhop of Auxerre, who celebrated mats on that oc - 
cafion,. came down from the altar after reading the gofpel, and placing 
himfelf at the door of the choir, gave admittance to four knights com- 
pletely armed in the armour of Duguefclin, whoie reprefentativet^ they 
were. Four other kniehts fucceeded, bearing his flaftdard, mounted oa 
horfes in black caparitons, adorned with efcutehcoM. l*heie (lays the 
hiftoriaa) werp the fineft couriers in the king's ftables. The biihop^ 
denoted his acceptance^, by laying his hand on their fMchead 1 after. 
this ceremoay they were led away. It was, however, neceflary tocoio.-^ 

pouai 
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*pound with the abbey, to which, by canon law, they of right devolved. 
The conftable de CAijjon^ and the marfhals Louis de Saucfrre, and Mou- 
ion de Bla'mville made their offerings; likewiie accompanied by eight 
lords, each bearing a (hield with the arms of the deceased. The duke 
oi Touraine^' t\\t prince of Navarre^ znA Henry, duke of Bar, with 
drawn f\vb;:ds reverfed, marched next in order ; then followed four no- 
blemen, dfefled in armpur, attended by eight young efquires, who 
'carried cafques, enfigris, and banners, with the arms of I^ugue/c/In 
emblazoned. The proceffion, fplendidly illuminated with wax tapers^ 
approached the altar; and, falling proftrate, depolited thereon the 
^tropfjies of honour. That thefe were traditional ceremonies, cannot be 
doubted. Both Cafar and "Tacitus inform us, that the Germans and 
Gauls burnt or buried with the dead warrior his horfe and arms. 
"The Druids might certainly have exerted their influence to prevent the 
flaughter of fo many poor horles; and*, at the fame time, have gained 
"an acceffion of wealth to themfelves. Could it be the darknefs of Pa- 
ganifm tnat rendered felf-intcreft fo undifcecnible ^ 

The death oi Louis ^\l\. which happened at St. Germain^ s en laye^ 
occafioned his interment to be more private. The body was not re- 
moved to Paris \ it was unattended with' that vaft concourfe of people, 
and thofe external marks of grandeur, fo ftriking in the funeral pomp 
of his predeceflbrs ; but in other re^edts, the fame ceremonies were 
obfcrved. When mafs was concluded^ the mafter of the ceremonies- 
direAed the firft prefident, with thofe of Novion, Mefmes, and Bailleul 
to bear the pall. A lieutenant, and exempt of the Scotch guards, at 
the head 01 a party of twenty-five men, conveyed the body into the 
vault ; then the king at arms advanced to the door, and throwing in 
his helmet and coat of mail, proclaimed aloud, " Heralds at arms of 
France, appear and perform your offices." All having thrown their 
armour into the vault, he cominanded the herald of Orleans to 

enter and range the trophies of honour on the coffin The 

dukes of Loynes, Ventadour, and \J%ex carried the crown, fceptre, and 
fword of jufticc upon black velvet flools, which were received by the 
king at arms on a filk carpet* The heralds placed thefe likewife on 
the coffin; the royal fword, and banner oi France were only inclined 
towards the vault bv the earl mar(hal and great chamberlain. Sixteen 
nominal ftewards of the houlehold having cafl their flafFs, covered with 
crape^ into the vault» the duke de la Tremouille performed the office of 
Iwd high ftevrird of the houfehold for the prince of Conde. Holding 
the point of his wand within the tomb, he proclaimed aloud — ** TIjc 

king 
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"•^ ing aloud, " This is the belmet^^uckkr—belt—^c. of a traitor'' The 
laft pfalm being fung, a bafon of fcalding water was poured over his 
head ; he was brought down from the fcafFold, bound, and faftened 
on a bier, the pall thrown over him, and carried to church, where 
twelve pricils fang, Deus laudem meam netacUertSp a pialm fraught with 
dreadful imprecations againfl: traitors. He was then fuffered to depart, 
and furvive his difhonour. 

0/ I N C E N S E. 

ON the i8thofOaobcri6i5, PAi/ip of Spaik^iins zffiznctd by his 
proxy the duke of Gujc, to Elizabeth of France, in the metropolitan 
church of St, Andrew at Bordeaux. Incenfc was offered at the altar to 
the cardinal de Sourdis, but not to the duke. His majefty's chaplains 
obferving there had been inftances of poifon by fumigation ; and that, 
MS8. in the when the monarch isprcfent in perfon, incenfe, even before the altar, 

lojal library, ought tO be omitted. 

At the nuptials of Louis XIII. and Anne of Auflria, folemnized in 
the fame catnedral, the November following, by the bi/hop of Xaintes, 
inccnfc was entirely omitted. The Sieur de Boulogne, the oldcft chap- 
lain, faid he remembered to have feen incenfe burnt before the king, 
but always at a confiderable diftance. (Ibid.) 

When that prince made his entry into Troyes, January 25, 1629, 
Meflieurs the prefident and fub-dean flood at the door, of the cathe* 
dral, with lighted tapers in their hands, but no perfumes. (Ibid.) 

O/* Constables (j/* F R A N C E. 

France has ieen four conftables of the houie of Montmorency* Mat* 
tie-win 1139 ; another Matthew in 1218 ; j4nne in 15389 and Henry 
de Montmorency 1593. Matthew married Alicia of Savoy, wi^owof 
Louis leGrosi and Henry ^ when extremely young, and only duke D* 
Amville, might have efpoufed Mary Stuart, . queen of Scotland, and 
dowager to Francis IL had he not been pre-engaged . Mary fo little 
concealed her attachment, and the pleafure it would give her to offer 
her hand and crown to this nobleman, that a parafite, who knew he 
was not fond of his wife, villainoufly offered his affiflance to poifon 
her. Montmorency darting with horror at fuCh a propofal, drove the 
monfler from his prefence« 

0/ 
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0/ C H A N C E L L O R S. 

GU E H I N, knight of the order of St. JoBn of Jeru/a/em, was 
appointed, in 1202, keeper of the feals, and in 12 13, bifliop of Sen/is. 
He planned the difpofition of the army under Philip Augufius at Bo- 
nifies I and was made chancellor 1223. The chancellor was allowed no 
more than k\tn Jbls a day, travelling charges, for himfelf and atten- 
dants ; and even thefe fcvcnjo/s were deducted, if he lodged at an ab- 
bey, or any other place where hofpitality prevented expence* 

Peter F/ote, chancellor, and keeper of the feals, loft his life vali- 
antly at the battle of Court ray, 1 302. 

In St. Catherine'^ church, in the ftreet of that name^ is a monument 
crefted to chznccWor Orgemont, who died 1389. He is reprefented in 
armour, a fwbrd on, and a helmet at his feet. 

When the count Je Dunois made his entry into Rourdeauxy a white 
fumpter mare was gently led by two grooms : her trappings were of 
crimfon velvet, and (he carried a blue velvet flag on her crupper, ftudded 
with gold lillies; and on her faddle a coffer, covered likewife with blue 
velvet, enriched with curious workmanfliip, which contained the 
royal fignet. William Juvenal des Urjins^ chaAccfUor of France, clofed 
the proceflion, armed with a fteel corflet curioufly wrought; and over MSS. fn the* 
it a crimfon velvet robe. BdS£''^' 

Peter de la Foreji, after long purfuing the profeflion of an advocate, l, j. 
was madebifhop of T(7«r«^in 1349, and the fame year chancellor of 
France ; bifliop of Paris the year following, archbifhop of Rouen in 
1352, and cardinal in 1356. The falary annexed to the feals was then 
twoi^houfand franks, which he thought himfelf entitled to receive ; 
the chamber of accounts refufed payment, becaufe he was a biftiop,;. 
for the royal brdonnances ran in this manner : " That fuch dignified 
prelates aS held employments under the government, were deemed fuf- 
ficiefittly enabled to fupport the additional expence by the revenues of 
their benefice.*' This archbifliop, biflioo, anrf chancellor purchafed: 
the lordfhip and|eft:ate of Loupeland, in tne province of Maine, 1352* 
JV.S this was a noble manor, and could not remain in poffeflion of a 
* plebeian, Peter was obliged to folicit a patent to ennoble him.. La 
Roque, in his treatife on nobility, obferves, that prelates, who are en- 
gaged in a perpetual war with the prince of darknefs, in defence of our 
fouls, ought to be equally entitled to perfonal nobility with thofe 
officers in the army who arc not gentlemen by birth, and fight in de- 
fence qf their country. Chancellor du Prat, when he became a wi- 

* K dawer:^ 
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dower, fought confolation and riches from the church. He had the 
diocefcs of Cj/>, Valence, Meaux, and^/^^, the archbiftioprickof Sens, 
and a cardinal's hat. It is aflerted by fome writers, that at the death 
of Clement VIL he aimed at the papal chair ; but Francis I. to whom 
he mentioned his defign, told him it would be too expeniive ; to 
which Du Prat repHed, he was able to advance four hundred thoufand 
crowns. Francis was fo enraged at his folly, that he fent an order 
for the money the next morning, and placed it in the treafury. 

A chancellor never puts on mourning i for, as the fervant of the 
publick, he ought to be infenfible to all private afFeftions, or afflidions« 

The Chamber ^ACCOMPTS. 

PERSONS belonging to this office, formerly wore alarge pair of fcif- 
fars at their girdle, to denote the power inverted in them to cut off, or 
abridge exorbitant demands in the accompts they have a right to infpedt. 

When the bufinefs of the grand council, the laft term day in 
Lent is over, the prefident rifcs, goes to the table of the mafter of 
the rolls, where he finds a box and dice ; play begins ■ the 

dice box rattles, fucceffively, through the hands of counfellors, 
advocates, attorneys, bailiffs — and even of footmen, who continue 
playing till night. I have aiked Teveral gentlemen of the law, what 
could be the derivation of this cuftom ? their anfwer was, that in 
Henry II's reign, the parliament publifhed an arret, forbidding all per- 
fons to play at hazard s and that the grand council ordained this an- 
nual dice-party to demonftrate themfelves an independent body, not 
obliged to conform to parliamentary decrees. This account, I believe, 
will not appear more fatisfadtory to others, than it does to me ; for the 
ordinary confequences of gaming are certainly at leaft as dangerous as 
thofe that arife from . places of publick proftitution ; yet not more 
than two hundred years ago, brothels were tolerated under the pro- 
tection of the laws, and within the verge of the court, in Paris , and 

in all the large cities. When the parliament iffued a proclamation 

to abolifli them, a fet of judges, fo refpedlable as Meffieurs the grand 
council, would furely never have thought oif licenfing one within the 
prccinds of a court of judicature,; nor have affedled to feem the advo- 
cates of vice, by repairing collectively there on a particular day ! My 
idea of this affair is, that when court fools were in fafliion, and had 
employments conferred on them in the houiehold, their ftupidity ren- 
dered it neceffary to refer their pecuniary rights to the care of the jpro- 
•oft, and by appeal to the grand council. Some of thefc fools, cither 

for 
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for their own diverfion, or that of other people, entered a procefs, 
which the grand council probably adjourned the pleadings of, till the 
carnival, as I believe is ftill the cuftom, in profecutions for eating flefh 
in Lent. The prefident of the grand council, after hearing the advocates, 
plead a ridiculous caufe, called for box and dice to determine the fen- 
tencc ; my conjecture is at the reader's fervice, and I confefs, at the 
fame time, is unfupported by proof. 

0/ F A I R S, 

*^ T H E R E are four fairs annually held at Paris ; thofe of St. Ger* 
mairif St. Laurence, the Temple, and a fair for bacon, kept in the 
area of the church of Notre Dame. The advantages accruing from 
thefe fairs belong to certain ecclefiafticks. Thofe of St. Germain and 
St. Laurence are open for fome weeks, and have always drawn together 
a promifcuous croud of mountebanks, puppet-players, rope-dancers,, 
andjuglers. The lord of Bet 6 tjif declared to Blanche, relidt of Philip 
of Orleans, that according to a computation made in 1 576, and other 
preceding years, the common women affembled at the fair of Bethifey 
paidhnn a quit-rent of four deniers ahead; that this right amounted 
to ten Parjfianfols annually, but had decreafed in value more than half„ 
from the thin appearance of thofe unhappy wretches. 

Of Publick THEATRES. 

A tradefman whom I conftantly dealt with, preiTed me one day to 
retire with him into his back-fliop, when he told me, that a diflerta- 
tion on theatrical entertainments he had juft been reading, occalioncd 
great diflurbances in his mind concerning the innocence of his calling* 
He cxprefled himfelf with fuch an air of terror and contrition, and 
folicited mc fo earneftly to write a letter on the fubjedl to the minifter 
of his parifh, that I confented. This letter appealed in the annals of 
literature, publiihed by Mr, Fxeroi^, »75^* p- 39* I have fince be- 
flowed fbme alterations on it. 

From a Silk Mercer ^ 

To the Reverend — — , ReSlor tf ■ ■ 
SIR, 

I difcover fuch an alarming iimilarity in the profeilion of a come* 
dian, and my own, that I cannot help fearing, though I obferve the 
ftri^eft probity in all my aftiops, my bufinefs ihould, in its own na- 
ture, be an obilaclc to my falvation. 

' K « You 
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You invariably affert, that the theatre exhibits to our view the pride# 
fplendor, pomp, and vanity of Satan, and this world : that it infpires 
us with arrogance, and an immoderate paflion for drefs and extrava- 
gance ; is an enemy to charity, humility, difintereftednefs, and phi- 
lanthropy. A mercer's fhop. Sir, ftands exaftly in the fame predi- 
cament. Luxury is the centre of the owaer's wifhes -, all his fchemes 
and views tend folely to procure its indulgence ; and, by ingenious ar- 
tifices, to awaken felf-love in the citizens, flaves to fafhions that im- 
poverifh them. I even apprehend the foul of a comedian to be in a lefs 
dangerous fituation than mine i he feels no felf-reproach for families 
ruined — the moderate expence of pafling an evening at the theatre, may 
fometimes prevent a man's being drawn into amufements deftruftive to 
his fortuncj^ and peace of mind. Befides, plays ridicule oftentation,. 
and infolent vanity— lalh the prodigal, the fop, and the impertinent 
fool — whilft, on the contrary, the tradefman muft flatter their vices, 
and even wifti the progreflive multiplication of them in every corner of 
Europe. What manor-houfes have fallen to decay — what eftates have 
been mortgaged — how many children defpoiled of their inheritances, 
becaufe their foolifli fathers wanted to attraft the admiration of the 
multitude by the falacious appearance of fine cloaths, and gaudy equi- 
pages ! Vidlims of a childifh and cruel vanity, the fon of a gentleman 
is frequently depreflcd under the hardftiips of poverty, and its infcpara- 
ble companion, contempt. 

Thefe are not the only evils which may be imputed to the tradefman : 
indigent vanity becomes fertile in refources. A young man who de- 
termines to make a confiderable figure in the world, fees the ncceflity 
of external magnificence : the narrownefs of hia fortune, or the pru- 
dent oeconomy of a parent, reftrains him from following the bent of 

his inclination — to gratify this, he is conftrained to rob his father 

defraud his creditors, or have recourfe to a third method yet more 
fcandalous — the high-way. 

The trafiick carried on by a filk-mcrcer you will, perhaps, tell me, 
is particularly authorized, becaufe a great number of perfons, by their 
birth, and ftill more by th€ appcaranxrc their fituation requires, are o- 
bliged to wear fodr cxpenfive filks, the fale of which I am fearful is 
deftrudtivc to my falvation ! This confideration. Sir, might rcitorc 
my tranquillity, were there fiimptuary laws in France^ as there are in 
fpme countries, to afcertain the mode . of drefs, according to the rank 
of the perfcua : but in Paris, and even ia the provinces, opulence con- 

founds 
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founds all diftin<ftion, and renders trade the immediate caufe of every 
misfortune arifing from immoderate luxury. 

At the theatre, you exclaim, men are admitted for money to repre- 
fentations of vice, adorned with the mpft flattering colours. Ah, Sir I 
is not my £hop equally open for money to all cuftomers ? If I am un- 
pra(SUfed in the criminal art of rendering vice amiable, I fell the deco- 
rations for her temple ! An elegantly-fancied filk is feldom the objedl 
of a young lady's wilhes, but to occafion her deftru(ftion, — Innumerable 

are the inflances of women who live only to adorn their perfons 

whofe motive for adorhing them is only to captivate — ^and who capti- 
vate, only to become the prey of fedudtion. 

You infift that plays are the rock young men are always wrecked 
upon ; that the adlrefs unites to talents irrefiftibly infmuating, the 
allurements of a figure that nature and art confpire to fender intereft- 
ing: her appearance awakens defire, and an indulgence of defire is the 
ruin of the virtuous man. But are there not far more threatening 
dangers at the entrance to a mercer's (hop, in accofting a beautiful, 
well-drefled woman, courting admiration by all the refinements of co- 
quetry, and artfully fpreading a net in which the wifeft and moft rigid 
have more than once been entangled ? A fimple ticket is the only bait 
thrown out by the ador ; a citizen is at liberty either to purchafe it or 
not. Far more attradlive are the temptations we employ ! Enchanting 
fyrens, defignedly placed at the doors of our (hops, and thofe of all 
fafhionablc tradesmen, to invite cuftomers by their engaging counte- 
nances — winning deportilicnt, and pleafing converfation. The mif- 
guided paflenger liftens to the voice that raviflies his ear, and if his amo- 
rous wiflies arc unattended with criminal confequences ; we at Icaft 
incur the guilt of purfuading him to expend, in ufclefs and frivolous 
purchafes, the patrimony of his children, and accumulated wages of 
his domefticks. 

Another point to the advantage of the theatre is, that thofe gentle- 
men and ladies, who wafte their money every feafon in new-fafhioned 
Ornaments of drefs, are lefs enabled to affift the poor, whilft a part of 
theatrical collections is daily appropriated to their fubfiftence. I know 
very well. Sir, that the king is the proteiftor of conimerce, and there- 
fore one would imagine his fubjeftg might exert their induftry, with- 
out mdefting their confcienccs. : but do ndt the falaries * publickly 
granted, prove that his majcfty likeWife patronizes the ftage— yet you 
anathematize the adtors ! 

The 

f The theatre royal is fapported by th^ crowa. 
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The tafte of oar patterns in brocades, occafions their falc in all 
countries, and confcquently is an encreafe of wealth to the kingdom^ 
But \io\v many millions has France accumulated by fuch writers as 
Corncillc, RuLUie, and Moliere ! whofe works are fought with avi- . 
dity by every nation in Europe ! Thanks to the perfeftion of their ge- 
nius, the French language is become univerfal, and our's the nation by 
whicli all others endeavour to form their manners ! Since that cpocha^ 
foreigners fmilli their education at Paris, and lavifh there immenfe 
funis of money. 

You fee. Sir, the player is as ufeful a member of fociety as the 
tradefman ; and I think I have already proved the latter to be rather 
more inflrumental in exciting, and agitating the paiHons of mankind 
tlian the former. Thefe rcafons have led me to conclude, that if the 
comedian is rejcfted from the congregation of the faithful^ men* of my 
profeflion may juftly apprehend themfelves in the fame flate of repro- 
bation. I muft therefore entreat you to inform me, whether thefe 
fcruples are well or ill-grounded ; and if, confiftently with the duty of 
a Chriftian, I ought to purfue. or renounce commerce. The truth is. 
Sir, I expeft to be nominated flicrifFfor the cnfuing year ; but, in the 
light of heaven, a (herifFis no greater than another man; and what is 
all the glory of this world, when our eternal happinefs is at ftake ! 
I am, with the utmoft refpeft. Sir, 

Your moft obedient, and moft humble Servant, 

M . 

Fojlfcript. I was at church laft Sunday, when the daughters of the 

rich financier, M , made their appearance. Their drcfs, thougli 

undoubtedly their father's wealth entitles them to the richeft, caufed a 
general murmur, fucceeded by a loud chattering, exceedingly inde- 
cent in a place of divine worfliip. Pray obfervc, fays one lady, they 
are as fine as princeffes ! It is only within thefe twenty years, J&ys ano- 
ther, that I remember their father, who was a Footman's fon, a paltry 
clerk in an ofiice, fcarcely worth eight hundred franks ! — J^o not yoa 
think fuch magnificence, cries a third, an infult on the poverty 
and diftrefs of the publick ? In a word. Sir, I doubt whether the high* 
eft wrought fcene of vice, in an immoral play, ever occafioned more 
fins, than the fine cloaths of thefe girls, by the flander and envy they 
kindled in the hearts of the congregation. I deliver the iilk s ■ the 
aAor delivers his part'-^if he is culpable,, can I be innocent i 
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rhe Hofpitalfor INVALIDS. 

I T always amazes me, that Louis XIV* when he planned tliis grand 
edifice, (hould not include the idea of a maufoleum, where the ftatues 
of generals, who in his own reign, or thofeof his fucce/Tors, glorioufly 
fought the battles of their country, might find a place. Where 
could they be interred more honourably, than amidft veteran troops, 
companions of their dangers; who, like them, had been prodigal of 
their blood from the fame laudable motive ! 

The Equeflrian Statue of HENRY IV. 

STATUES of the monarchs of France, to the dzysof Louis 
Xin, had always been placed on their tomb, or in the veftibule of 
fome church, or palace they had either built or repaired. The equep- 
irian Aatue of Henry IV. ereftcd on the Pont-Neuf Auguft 23, 1624, 
was the firft, and moft illuftrious national monument, raifed at Paris 

to the glory of a fovereign. Unincumbered with military trophies 

fettered flaves — and pompous infcriptions, I cannot help wi£hing to 
have read, in fimple charadiers, the name of Henry IV \ 

TTjb Church of St. Peter of the Oxen, 

I N the reign of Louis XII. a certrfn fcholar, whofe name was He^ 
mon de la Fojfe^ born at Abbeville^ from conftantly reading and ad- 
V miring the claflicks, at length became fo extravagantly abfurd as to 
believe that the religion profeffed by men fo fuperior in genius as J%- 
4ner, Virgil, and Cicero, muft unqueftionably be the true one. Under 
this prepofleffion,.he, on the 25th of Auguft, 1503, entered the holy 
chapel, and fnatched the boji from the hands of the prieft, at the mo- 
ment of elevation — crying out, " What is there no end of this folly ?" 
He was feized and carried to prifon ; his punifliment was feveral days 
retarded, in expeftation of his abjuring errors fo prepofterous — But in 
fpite of remonftrances, and exhortations, he perfifted in afferting, that 
Jupiter was the fovereign lord of the universe, and elyfium the only 
paradife. After having his tongue bored with a hot iron, and his right- 
hand cut off, he was burnt alive. I have heard it aflerted, that at a 
folemn proceffion made in atonement for this facrilegious a<a:ion, two 
oxen leading to flaughter at the Hotel Dieu, paft by the parifh chiiich 
of St. Peter, and perceiving the hoft, kneeled down before it ; and 
that the ftone oxen, in bafs relief, on the fides of the portal, were 
carved in commemoration of the miracle. What may more certainly 

be 
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be relied on is* that long before this prpceffion, the church was diftin^ 
guiflied by the title of St. Peter of the oxen, from being the parochial 
church of the city-butchersi who ornamented it with the enfigas-of 
their trade. 

The Church of St. U Pl K 11^ \. 

PERSONS whom the law obliges to marry, arc yoked together 
in this church. They formerly made ufc of a ftraw ring on thefc oc-r 
cafions ; could it be intended to remind the hulband of the frailty of 
his wife ? Such an infmuation was neither polite nor charitable. 

Of Convents of religious Mendicants. 

Th^ffai^c!^'' '' STUDY to be quiet, fays St. Paul, and to do your own bufi- 
4. IX V. •< nefs, and to work with your own hands, as we commanded you.*' 
I Ep.c. 3. ** Neither did we eat any man's bread for nought, but wrought with 
\, 8 and lu <c labour and travel, that we might not be chargeable to any of you.— • 

** For even when we were with you, we commanded you that if any 
*« would not work, neither ihould he eat." Albert, patriarch of Je- 
nifalem, in thje inftitutes he gave the Carmelites^ about the year 1209» 
particularly recommended retirement, filence, and inceffant labour. 

I have laboured with my hands, fays St. Francis in his Legacy, and 
J will continue to labour : I fte^faftly defire all thofe of the fraternity 
?le«ry*s cc- ^^ ^PP^X themfelves to honeil induftry, and fuclj as are ignorant how to 
^lefiaftical work let them learn. 

luftory for \yg want fumptuous ftru<5lures,Yaid St. Bonaventurc, we are no longer 
xzzlT' contented with thofe mean and iimple cells, our order prefcribes . . . • 
we are become a burthen to mankind, and (hall be yet more fo in fur 
ture ages, if our fociety exifts. 

The wonderfuU magick of the fairy wand in railing palace^, no lonr 
ger appears fi(^itious, when we behold the efficacy of the wallet* Lems 
XIV. from a convi<^ion that the fums expended by religious mendi^ 
cant$ in new buildings, decorations of mona/leries, or iu augmenting 
and improving th^M: eftate^» wcfc inconfiflent with the fanftii^ of their 
eflabliihments, as well as th? policy of the ftate, publiflied an edift 
Sept. 5, 1684, forbidding them under penalty of the forfeiture of a)l 
their privileges, to undertake any edifice whofe expence fhould ex-^ 
ceed 1 5000 livres^ without permiffion granted by letters patent^ figne4 
by the king, uijuder-jGgaed by one of the fecretaries of fbate,. feal^i 
with the groat feal, and r^ift€re.d with the cuflomary forms by the 
j^liamtenu IabttUdin^» whj^.aQiQUlit wa$ under the ^bpye-men-- 

tioned 
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tioned fum, and upwards of three thoufand livrcs, an arret of parlia- 
ment was to be fim obtained. Is it not extraordinary, that we beftow 
alms on thefe mendicants to enable them to build houfes, which they 
fct at extravagant rents, whilft the augmentation of their revenue ferves 
cnly to encreafe the votaries of celibacy, and of courfe to depopulate 
and ruin the ftate ! When the inhabitants of half a dozen villages 
are commanded by authority to repair ibme publick road, if iixty or 
eighty mendicant friars from fome neighbouring city would voluntarily 
tfffer to fuftain the toil, what veneration would it infpire for their or- 
der I I ihould be apt to think fuch good works would be even more 
meritorious than walking bare-footed about the ftreets. I 

Parijh Church of St. Come. 

• In the year i599f the marfhal de Beaumonier was hunting one day in 
Ae foreft of Maine ^ when his fervants brought a man of an extraordi- 
nary appearance, whom they had taken alleep in a thicket. On his 
forehead grew two horns, exadly refembling thofe of a ram j his head 
was bald, and his beard red and woolly as fatyrs are painted. His vex- 
ation at being cxpofed to publick view in the neighbouring fairs and 
markets, was fo extreme, that he lived only three months, and was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Come. The turn of his epitaph has 

little to recommend it; but probably, at that time, did not wantDeThou^ 
jKlmirers. p- "3. 

Near this foot- worn path is laid, 

A cuckold ftrange, whom Nature made j Recueii de 

Horns he wore, yet had no wife 5 rEpit?i hs. 

Pray for his blifs in future life* ^ ^^* 

: l*he Chapel dedicated to our Lady ^Loretto at Ifli. 

•THE ftudents of S. Sutpicius will not permit any periwigged 
J)rieft to fay- inafs at the higlr* dkar In this chapel: Surely cvtvy altar, 
whore* our holy 'myftcari^s^re' celebrated, 'equally demands our- revc- 

vrence ! and if wigs are nttt prohibited at - one, why fhould th-^y be ai 
another? Attention to fuch trivial infignificant marks of refpe^l a 

•unworthy of true religion ! - - 

• The invenfti6n of wrg« is ^ery ancient. The Phenkiansy at their a - 
nual folemtti^aticm- of -the death of Adonis, were obliged to r-xciV- - 
their hair to the^goddcfs Derceto{ov Venus}.'- The women, who v 
iexceedinglv tenacious ' of their fair treficfe, had the privilege of b* 

. excuiied mis facriidce, if they fubftituted another to the gallant foi 
t - * L * tat::r:; 
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tatloQS of thofe ftrangers who camt ia croods to attend lltio fbftivi^^ 
The price of their complaifance appertained to the goddefa^ and wa^ 
confecrated to the ufe of her temple. To fave the ladiea from^ thAt- 
dreadful alternative, fbme benevolent genius inventad die wig i l)at; 
the priefts inveighed furioufly againft a^fai^ion £^ injoriotta te ^eir khr 
tereft> and the poor wig was interdided* 

PaHJh ofSf.VA.VL. 

WILLIAM DE VIENNE made .it hi« dyiAg reqtieft ta 
have thefe words engraved on his tomh^^Tbe father ^Jobnde Fienne^ 
In reality, his paternal tendernefs had reafoa to be. flattered by d^^ 
gl ory his fon acquired on various occafions. He was created admiral 
of France in 1373, hy CbarUsV. The frequent defcents he made on 
the coafls oi England and /r^Aja^/ proved Uie truth of hie maxim» 
** iTyat the EngUJb are never left fewerfttt^ or m^e eajily c&nqueted, ibam 
in their own territories'' John de Vienne was killed tl^e a6th of Sej^ 
tember, 1396, at the head of the Frepeb troo(>s» ia the UBfortunata b^^ 
tie of NicopoiiSf in Bulgaria. 

Of NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 

I N the firft edition of thefe anecdotes^ printed ijs^y I b«ve ob«> 
ferved^ that the figures of Nicholas Pemttte and his wife are ftiU ie« 
maining on a door-poft^ with fome Gothic inicriptions and bierogly-* 
phicks. The author of an efTay on the aftttcjiiities of the pariih of St» 
James tie la Boucheri&f i757> relates a circitmftsdKC sot mfy to be ao» 
counted for. A perfi>n, £iys he» imder a Bame hk had undoobtedly 
ufurped, made his appearanGe in th^ veftcy, declarit^ bimielf com- 
miilioned by a deceaied friend to employ a large fum of money in 
works of piety : that ccnfonbahly to his frieod's intibbxioto, \t de- 
figned to repair feveral old buildings* the property of the chutcb^ and 
particularly the comer hooie in MarivattK ilMet* .oppofise to St^ 7iiMdr 
de la Boucherie, whtah waa greatly fallen «a ^My 1 and frope&d loi 
expend three thoufud livres in the uaderukiag. The lofftt Was tha&}if» 
fully accepted 1 reparation was the pfetext ; but 1^ reid object wfas tt^ 
dig from the foundation fbme ftones marked witk chafadlers. Thst 
perfons concerned in diis afiair^ waftjied with coiifta9.t a^Hdui^ over 
the workmen^ would not fuffer ikon to Sg bttt in their pMfeaw^ m4 
privately removed all tho£e iloaes that were carved, or eligeaved^ Tha 
expence probably amounted to two thonfaild Uvraa, but ihfi ajfchite^ 
and his compaaKMis diiappearediL mdMttt my inteatito of Iraymenta 

and,. 
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and, in all likelihood^ it will fall upon 4 mtfter maf^n, who incon-* 
lideratdy coatraded to work for men he did not know, and in vaiit 
endeavours to trace \ 

That thefe men were in fearch of the philofopher*s ftone; is. po im« 
probable conjefture, and I would recommend tothemafter mafon^ to 
jperfuade him&lf that whenever they ihall fucceed in their attempt, he 
may depend on liberal payment. 

H^kd for PROSTITUTES. 

I once ii»rd a cafe of confcience difcufled concerning a faft» 
Recorded by Dim Vincent BacaUar y Sanna^ marquis de St. Philips in 
liis memoirs towards a hiftory of Spain ^ under Philip V. the (lory is 
this,. When the P(?r//^2/? had declared for the arch-dnke» and were 
encamped in the environs of Madrid, the courtefans of that city came 
to a refolution in council, to teftify their zeal for Philip. In confe^ 
quence of this ftep, thofe who were certain of communicating infection, 
repaired in the night to ih^PortugueJe camp; and, in lefs than three 
weeks, more than fix thoufand of the enertiy were removed to the hof- 
pitals, where molt of them died. 

The point debated was, whether thefe women were guilty of fin in 
this voluntary proftitution, or whether the turpitude of the action 
might not be corredled by the patriotifm of the intention ? The ad- 
vocate for the ladies alledged, that fince the rules of war admit of 
maflacres, conflagrations, plunder, and every prafticable method to 
diftrefs and annoy the eneiriy^ there is the ftrongeft reafod to believe 
infeEiim not excluded. 

Parijb of St. EustatIus* 

Wf T-HIN thefe forty yepxs, there was, in the crofs-way, called 
%a Pointe St. Eujiace^ a large ftone placed acrofs the common fewer, 
which had the appear^uice oT-^l liuK bridge^., and was called Le Pont 
\ALais9 from one JoKn Alais^ who, in or4er^ fo rcimhurfe Wvaxi^^M for ^ 
fum of money JLeat the crown, was the inventor and farmer of a penny 
tax upon every balket of fiih -brought to the markets. He afterwards 
*ielt fiich icmorfe for. this aft of opprefiionj that by way of expiation, 
lie defired to be buried under this ftone, in the centre of the drain of 
all themarkets* This aofmment obftrufted the paC^ge of the water, 
and has been rfince taken -away. Cut was theipe no houfe-in Paris .where 
it might have been removed with propriety, and placed in the court* 

Yard* with an infcription by way of memento ? 

^ La Guard-^ 
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Guar d-Houfe for th& Mufqueteers. *\ 

A Spartan^ boafting to a ftranger of the intrepidity with which the. 
youth. of iS^/zr/zj fought, and expofed- tlieir lives to every danger j I 
ihould be more furprized, replied the ftranger, if they did not feck 
death as a refuge from that fevere difcipline— that life of fatigue and 
labour which your republick exafts from her citizens. It can never be 
^o,\l .^ r :"'.s (as of Lacedemon) that it is deftitute of amufement— — 
the feat oi gloomy reflcdtion: — or that the uniform bravery of the French 
nobility is the effeA of difrv^lifh for an irkfome life. ^ . 

The firft regiment of mufqueteers, eftablifhed in i622,dif{ingui(hed 
itfelf on every occafion : it gained the pafs of Suza^ forciog three enr 
trenchments, fvvord in. hand. LouifUllh was prefent on the ipot, and 
faidji •* what delighted him always in his mufqucteers„ was that' chear- 
y ful aftivity with which they flew to obey the orders of their com- 
•' mander." The great Con//, who fought againft the royal army -at 
the battle of Dunes, charged the mufqueteers four times with a fuperior 
body of troops, without being able to make theleaft impreffion. 

The fecond regiment was upon an unequal footing, till the year 
1^65* when the, king made it a royal troop. 

A war breaking out between France and Spain in 1667, occafioned 
by the queen's pretenfional rights to Francbe Comti, the mufqueteen- 
guard attended his majefty ipto Flanders, and continued doing duty at 
all the fieges, both as Korfe. and dragoons* , At Lifle, particularly, they 
were fent to attack the half-moon battery, which they carried in lefs 
than a quarter of an hour« Next day the governor founded a parley; 
and when the capitulation ,was figned, and the gates delivered* up to 
the mufqueteers, he was aftoriiflied to obferve the troops chiefly com- 
poied of young men under twenty years of age. In 166811 the army 
marched into Francbe Comte. Dole was the only ciJy inclinable to 
fupport a fiege ; but fcarcely were the trenches opened befoce it, when 
thirty or forty mufqueteers threw themlelves into the covered way : 
the ^reat Condi arrived at that inftant, and obferving that their ralh te- 
merity had impofed upon the enemy, who abandoned their works, he 
commanded a body of infantry immediately to fupport them ; and they 
fucceeded , ia an attempt, whofe bold imprudence was dcferving of 
death. JD^/e furrendered the next day . 

( Journal of the conqueft of Francbe Comt/, 1 668 .) 

1669. Louis XIV. added a detachment of a hundred mufqueteers 
to the troops ftnt into Candia^ 

They 
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. They were rendered remarkable by the (Irongeft efforts of valour, in a 
(ally made by the duke de Noailles^ where the Turkijh cavalry was entirely 
routed. Two day^ after, tl.ey defended the breach on the Sabionnaire 
fide, and repulfed the Turks in every affault : two brigadiers were kilU 
cd, and two quarter-mafters and thirty mufqueteers wounded. " 

1672. X#0m declared war againft Ht^//tfW; and, on the 12 th of June,. 
the mufqueteers and other houfehold troops fwam acrofs the Rhine. 

1673. At the fiege of Af<;^r/Vi6/, the firft regiment was ordered to 
attack the dry half moon^ whilft the fecond endeavoured to carry the 
palifadoes between the half moon and horned work. The fignal was 
given.;. the troops marched; and, notwithftanding the vigorous re- 
finance of the befieged — the uninterrupted fire from their batteries — 

and the continual burfting of bombs under their feet carried both 

vrorks at the fame time. The action of the next daywasftill more 
lively and bloody. The French, thinking they had made a fecure 
hdgmenty returned to their camp, when fuddenly the enemy played ofT 
a concealed battery from the half moon. There was reafon to apprehend 
others might follow. Farjaux, the governor of Maeftricht, taking 
advantage of this moment of conflernation, re*entered the work, after 
driving the French from it: the mufqueteers were again ordered to 
recover it : they did fo, but not without a moft bloody and obftinate 
engagement, in which the count d'Artagnan, commandant of the firft 
regiment, and thirty-feven mufqueteers were killed, befideis fifty-three 
wounded. Thofe who furvived, fays Pe/ijbn, had their fwords bathed 
to the hilts in blood, and hacked with the flrokes they had given, 

(The duke of Monmoutb'^s account of this fiege to Cbarles 11. from. 
Mifcellaneous Trafts,t v. i^ p. ^25. 

Two ftrong barricades, and an intrcnchment round the church of St. 
Stephen, defended the approach to the citadel of Befancon. May the 
2odi, 1674, at ten in the morning, the mufqueteers marched two hun- 
dred paces undifcovered by the enemy, under the fire of their cannon 
and mufquctry, forced the barricades and entrenchments, and enabled 
their own engineers to effedt a lodgment on the glacis. 

5 April 21, 1676, Lw/f opened the campaign with the fiege of Conde, 
one of the ftrongeft places in Haihault. The prince of Orange marched 
immediately to its relief. An inundation had rendered a communica- 
tion with the French quarters extremely difficult to maintain ; and 
their lines were Co cxtenfive, it was^ impofiibte to defend them againft 
cyeaan inferior armv ; it. appeared neceifary, therefore, either to makc. 
a forced marcbj^ ana attack the prince of Orange, or prefs the fiege* fo:v 

idgoroufij^ 
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vlgoroufly; as to oblige the city to furreoder before his amv^« The 
latter opinion prevailed^ and in the night of the 25th, or 26th of 
April, the two regin^ents of mufqueteers^ at the head of fevciral de- 
tachments of infantry, were appointed for this enterprize \r\. If ever 
the reputation of valour, and that emulation it naturally infpifes, ead 
l-ender an adion important to a foldier, it muft have been this. A day^ 
fays Peltffon^ was ot the utmoft confequence at this conjunftuce. Ac- 
cordingly, our forces were ordered to make an impetuoas aflkult, and 
force down every impediment to their entrance. Nothing, indeed, was 
capable of reiifting the fury of the troops ; they carried the palifadoes, 
foile, counterfcarpe, and all the enemy's works with amazing celerity. 
The mufqueteers, fupported by the battalions of Artois and Maine, pe- 
^letrated into the lower town. The aftoniflied governor beat a par- 
ley, fent hoftages with all expedition, and fariendered ^t diicretioni 
In thefe repeated attacks, whole iucceflion was fo quick, they&emed 
Sut one I there were only eleven men killed, and feventeen wounded/ 
La Hogueftef an enfign in the firft troop, was \vounded in the th^h 
by a bayonet : and a cannon ball occaiioned a few'contufions toJanoiUe, 
captain-lieutenant, and de Fins, fub-lieutenant in the lecond troop, 
but their activity prevented more fatal coilfequences. 

Whoever atten lively confidered the flrength and good order of the for- 
tifications of Valenfiennes^ where there was a garrifon of near 4006 
ibldiers, ammunition and provifions in abundance, a formidable ar- 
tillery planted on the ramparts, and other works» together with the 
ftveriion of the citizens to the French, and affedion tor the Spanifh 
government, would naturally haye concluded the fiege, muft have been 
an enterprize of long duration, vaft fatigue, and dreadful llaughter. 
That fide of the city, inverted by the French, was defended by naif- 
moon batteries to the right and left : in the front was a crowned work 
flanked with pallifadoes, and pointed fpikes, and a foiSee cut tranA 
vcrflly. Within the crowned work wa|, Ukewiie, another half-moon ; 
and beyond this half-moon a branch of the river Efcaut. Lail of al\^ a 
work called the patCf and then the fiill channel of the river flowed in 
a deep rapid ftream, an additional fence betwixt the pai^ and die walls 
of Valenciennes^ whofe noble ramparts, with their cannon, and that 
mounted on two baflions, guarded the out-works. On the 9th of 
March, 1667, the trenches were opened before it; andon thei6tfaat 

night 

' [r] 'MiOn^xtm Mta^ertius told them» -^vketi tkqriverepKpanng.to attack the Cajjbiu^ thatlus 
orders were to kill eVeryXmui^vtrkothoiftd qnirlds Taoics picc^^haiely, befbte Ae ^enenl ei^gdg^*; 
tnent ) the khig having remarked, with CJontme fimfibility, that their aagovemcd trdoiir lvi£ 
fometimes proved fttal to their lives* 
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oigbt the muTquctcers^ with the houfthold M grenadiers, and fomc r-— ^-^ni 
l«rge detachments from the regiments of guAros» and that of Picardvy. 
received orders to he in readinefs ; and at nine the next morning they 
attacked, and carried the [/] crowned work> without lofs of time. ^< Pre*v 
fently,. fkys Peliflbii^ the J^ing was able tp diftinguiih his mufqueteers^^ 
l^ their fcarlet coats, to be in pofleilion of that half-^moon within the 
crowned work* This advance, continues he, appeared incredible, as 
their orders extended no farther than makiag themfelves nWlers of the 
crowned i¥(Mrk, whic)i his majefty thought fufiicient for a firftefTay/' 
But if the commencement of the action furpail^d all expedtation, the 
conclttfion ftill more encreafed the aftonKhment of the fpeftatprs. .A 
bridge, thrown over the fmall branch of th^ river, maintained the com- 
munication of the half-moon and the pat^ i and the parage to this 
bddge was defended by a barrier of large pointed ilakes, with a wicker 
through which only one man could pafs at a time* Whilft the fiirft party: 
oT muiqueteers endeavoured to force this paiTage, the reft who follow- 
ed, mounted the barrier, and braving the enemies mufquets and bay- 
onets> leaped over it fword in hand. The Spaniards, intimidated, aban-* 
doned the wicket, and fled over the bridge 1 the French purfued them to 
the patd^ whkh they attacked, and carried with equal rapidity as the for<^ 
rnfit works. Behpld them now on the point of being inevitably cruHied 
by the cannon on the ramparts, when the white [«j .mufquctecrs efpicd ^^^ P- •9«' 
a little door* and, forcing it opep, difcovered a narrow ftair-cafe con-* 
trived within the wall ; they afceaded, and found themfelves at the 
iiimQfiit of the patL . There they met with another dpor that opened 
into a gallery built upcm the great canal of the E&aut,. and which con-^ 
diufted theo^ tP the ramparts, frc^n whence diey defcended into a ftreet 
communicating with the city by a bridge thrown acrofs a third branch 
«f the EJcaut. Moiffac and U Barre^ a cornet and quarter*mafter who» 
led the yan> took poH^ffion of fome windowa in the adjacent houfesy 
frQm which the nrc of the m^ifqiaeteers might command the bridge^, 
and protei^ tibie trcHops who defended it with incredible valour. The 
cavsdry of, the g^riton attacked them> and were repulfed three times- 
yritbout gaining an inch of ^ound, sotwithftanding their fuperiority^ 
in number. The infantry endeavoured to encloie them by the paflage 

fron^ 

Is} lbifeginafiQ»efi«UHh0dlfiBth»eBdof ^ynt^6^ «irf> iaco f jper ated with tbrkonfe^ 
koid troops :. thejr at^rft coaifted oofy oCfcvrfcnt qoMw-oaAtrS), asi nooi tin same of th«tr 
itft coinnandM^ were cgHed JImmtc* 

{#] The teoopt DMrahcd at thebacitof the dvo fcremoft Judtf-noons, withonrattaciuiii tfieai^ 

X«l Sa odkd fixui thck «idt& liak*. 
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from the rampart ; but there they met with a brave refiftancc from a 
fquadron of the black mufqaeteers, and houfehold grenadiers. The 
citizens^ in the utmoft confternatton, afiembled their magiflrates^ and 
requefled a conference with Moiflac^ who gave and received hoftages 
tifll he could deliver their terms of capitulation to ' the king. There 
was no time to lofe in preventing the plunder of the city 5 already the 
regiment of guards, and that of Picardy, began to enter pronufcu- 
oufly ; ibme of the grenadiers having let down the [x] draw-bridge over 
the great canaL " I don't know, fays Parrey,- whether hiftory fur- 
** nifhes many inftances of an enterprize*fo fpeedily and happily exe- 
<* cuted, where a large and well-fortified city, amply provided with 
«< every thing neceffary for defence, furrendered with fo little refift- 
«* ance. The whole appears wonderful, and was generally attributed 
*^ to the judicious temerity of the mufqucteers/* This epithet might 
properly be applied to their condu(% ; their ardent and animated cou- 
rage was corrected by reflection and prudence : every circumftance of 
the adtion is chara<9}eriftical of true valour ; of that heroifm which ex- 
alts human nature above itfelf, enabling it to triumph, contrary to ex-* 
peiftation, over dangers which feem to threaten unavoidable deftrudtion.* 
f^alenciennes furrendered on the 17th of March 1677 : nor were the 
mufqueteers lefs inflrumental in determining the battle of Caflel, 
fought April 1 1 th. The French army was commanded by Monfieur 
the king's brother ; that of the enemy by the prince of Orange. The 
former difputed the paflageof the river, breaking, and putting to flight 
the firft troops who attempted to ford. " But, i^ys Pelifon, we after- 
wards found more difiiculty ; for ibme regiments of infantry, ♦ par- 
ticularly the prince of Orange's guards, never quitted their ranks, 
P. 231. ** nor gave way, till they were all cut to pieces. Our cavalry, conti- 
nues he, whofe approach the enemy waited for (their pikes lowered) 
behind the Oielter of ibme hedges, advanced, but without daring 
to make the attack^ till the mufaueteers difmounting, fupported by 
*' four battalions of Navarre and riumieres, fell upon ^ their adveria^ 
'* rics, fword in hand." In another letter this writer, p. 289, fays, 
^^ That quitting their horfes, the mufqueteers performed wonders ; 

- . . ** but 

fx] I have obferved that the great channel of the Bftant {erred as a (oSh between the city walk, 
and the' pare. After the latter was taken bv the mulqaettm, they would have entered die citf 
with the Hying enemyv had not the befieged arawn np the bridge to prefent diem. 

* In every page of PelMfi it excites our amazement, diat* a man ieleded by Loois XIV. to bt 
ills hiftoriogni|>ber, Ihonld write fo incbricdly. The paaci^ and inelegance of his ftyrle, abonnd- 
ing with £ufe coaftra&ions» are inconceivable ; and his manner, Ibmedmes, of relating the par« 
ticulars of an a6kion^ too plainly indicates his ignorance of military afiktn. 
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^* but their letiring after the aiSiion, in order to remount, occafioned 
'^ ibme battalions in the rear, apprehending they had met with a repulfe, 
" to follow them.*' Amidft the intricacy of this dry, and inaccurate 
narration, let us endeavour to' form fome intelligible idea of the a£tipn. 
The prince of Orange's guards, and two other battalions were en- 
trenched, with a fofli6, and fome lofty hedges in front. The halber- 
diers formed the firft line, whilft the ranks ftationed behind, fired in- 
ceffantly over their heads upon the French cavalry who attempted to 
kap the fofK, repuliing them twice with great diforder. The muiquc- 
teers, the ufual refource in fuch exigencies, were ordered to advance ; 
inftantly they difmounted, and marched up to the enemy. It feemed 
as if the ioSi was become a level, and the hedges no longer an impedi- 
ment,, whilft the impetMOUs velocity of their motion rendered the fire 
of the enemy ineffectual. They encountered thcfc Coloflus's armed with 
pikes, broke and overturned their ranks, demonftrating that greatnefi of 
foul ought always to be confidered as the true military ftrength* Leav- 
ing thofe battalions, who followed them, to purfue the defeat and 
(laughter of the vanquilhed, the mufqueteers vaulted with alacrity into 
their faddles, ready to execute fre(h ordws \ nor wes:e they tardy oa 
receiving them, , but immediately charged, and put to flight a large 
body of cavalry, who were wheeling round in different movements; 
but whofe particular obje A was to join the camp before St. [ j^] O- 
mers. On the day fucceeding this memorable one, Monfieur dif- 
patched fome orders to the commanding officers of the tnufqueteers, 
concluding thus j •* Xhe gallantry of this corps opened the way to 
vidlory, and influenced the fate of the action." I fliall forbear figna- 
lizing their exploits at the fieges of Ypres, Courtray, Philipfburgt « 
Mons, or [5;] Namur, though equally worthy of being recorded in 
th? military annals of France with thofe I have related i but it is not 
my intention to write their hiflory ; I only mean todevelope their con- 
duct in thofe unfortunate moments, and delicate fituations, which are 
the criterion of genuine courage. 

[y] Monfieur "wiA befieging St. Omen, and had game i a march on the prince of Orange, who 
waa hs^^ning to its I'elkf. 

[x] Attheattack of the coanterfcarpe, at thefiegeof Vpres 167^ '* Our troops, fays Peliflbo, Seep, iz^, 
did not behave with their wonted vigour, a ilngle detachment of ^^ty muAjuJteers (only} reco- 
vered the day; placing thcmfelves in the Van, they cried out Gore (clear the road} as if they were L. j. p, 237, 
rid&ng poll to Ypre». They entered the conoterfcdrpc with arreiiltibie fory, and forced the eneay 
to abandon it." Ypres capitulated the following day. At the fiege of Mons, the two battalions 
appointed to attack the horned works, having been Tepulfed, arid appearing greatly intimidated, 
* iJonii XiV. /aid, fomcwkit con^emptnottfly : I ihall fend a body of ttoops to fupply their defici- 
ency, who will not berepulfed: accordingly^ the mufqueteers were ordered for thatfervice the 
-next morning, andx^ried the cntJ-elichmfcnts. ' - 

* M The 
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The h2tt\t (^ Rifmi//ifs wasfougfaft c^nWbkfmiby, thfe ^^i tif Muf,. 
L7o6» The army of France conlifted of 40,0009 that of the ^XlSts of 
65,000 men. The royal guards^ grenadier^ Kght*hd4^> fotrfi^^u^ctilijrs^ 
and horfe-grenadicrs formed the firft lifte of the righ¥ wing of Ae 
French ; they began the onfet^ difocdering and br^edcitig fo6r liMs 
of the enemy's left ; they carried off fbme prifoners, and fix pieces of 
artillery. It was with too much facility that this advantage was 
fnatched from them by the duke of Marlborough, iFfho av^led him- 
felf of the bad difpofition made by our generals, and the erfors they ' 
were guilty of during the adtion* Six battalions of cavalry, and a few 
regiments of draeoons, ftationed in the valley of Taviferes, were too 
tncox>fiderable a Torce to defend and cover our Tight wing in flank. 
An impaffable morafs, whidi ky.b€tW£eb cror left ihd the enemies 
right, reciprocally prevented their coming to ^rt-fcrigagement : for whkh 
reafon the duke of Marlbdrough, certaih of running llo bdZMrd in 
weakening df it, dfeW off fifty fquadrons from his right wing to rein- 
force his left. From this manoeuvre, the houf^hold troops, who, as I 
ebferved, had broke fotir lines of the left of the allies, in an inftant 
beheld themfelves in9i4cd by frefh fquadix>ns, whilft thofe who had 
4teen defeated had an opportunity given them to rally in the rear. At 
the fame time Marlic^dugh commanded it body of referve to engage 
thofe battalions in the valley of Tavieres ; incapable of reiifting fupe- 
Tior number they retreated, and by their flight the right wing became 
expofed to the enemies fife. The cavalry, which compofed the fecond 
line bdiind the houfehold troops^ attempted to gain the front, by 
wheeling oflT to the right and left ; but it was impoflible this evolution 
could be compleated fpeedily enough to anticipate the arrival of the 
enemy, who advanced with amazing rapidity to take them ih flank : 
theneareft fquadrons were overwhelixjed ; the nloft diftant fled: en- 
compaflfed on all fides, the houfehold troops forced a paflTage, and joined 
i^e left wing. In aU probability, had tiie French generals direAed 
their opcratieaa by thofe of the duke of MarUorougbs and drawn oflT 
liieir forces, by a contrary movement, from the left wing to the right, 
and by this method reinforcing the troops in the valley, the day might 
have been ours. For, according to the enemies report, the lofs, on 
both fidfs, was ptetty near an equality % nor did they think of pui^it, 
or had caufe to boaft of any other advantage than the bare honour of 
remaining mafters of the field. Our left wipg, with the houfehold 
troops, retired in good order unmolefted ; even the cavalry and infantry 
€dr the right, thou^i beaten, retreated with tolerable regularity, whea 
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fa^8i|e!|;^e)fited acfcident sendereil'thiG one of the blackeft -dfty^fVance 
bftdrevcMT £^n. Some ^chaoriots breaking down 4n paflin^ a defile, occa- 
fioned aa cmbaarafflaueat among the troc^, who imagined they lieard 
tlK jai^flNfcdiing Aotilstxf the enemy: >the abfence of their generals^ 
flSid me fiaftaH d^e^ of confidence 4iiey placed in their conduA^ en^ 
creafed the panick ; they difperfed, and fled different ways. Marl- . 
borough^ informed by his couriers of their diforder, detached a party of 
cavalry and dragoons to purfue them, who intiorcepted them in their 
rout, cut them in pietts, and fpared no pf ifonere^ till they were wearied 
with {laughter : waggons, ammunition, artillery, all fell into the 
hands of the allies. 

A particular detail of the battle of Malplaquet i$ foreign to my pur* 
pofe. The houfehold troopa^ ckiargod thcr eiie|pies cavalry four times, 
and as often drove tb^n^ b«cTttipon their infantry. When the French 
army aibandoned ^^e field of batde, the^ mar cbed in the^reir.^ th^ re- 
treated, but it was the retreat of a wounded lion ; purfued.too.clofely, 
diey-ftill kept /die enemy «it4>ay. Thi mtt^uetcos gave ihat day a. 
proof of the irmfi^bl& ioAxoti^ot of honour over^aattirardH|>ofitipn' aiid 
dbamdlcr, ^Thefe regiments, hiiSiefto • defcribfed gjlowin^ ^wrth* hnpe- 
tuous ardour, .eager to-engage, and-tpemblibgwrai impatiemre under 
the orders that retrained them,- "firiftained for 'five ^Itieceffive hours the 
fire from a battery of thirfty cannon. Aiitrndauntedferenity of coun- 
:tenaAce diflingttiued them in one of thofe^eniel miA interefBng :fitua- 
tions, where it is di^odourable fora man lo quit hisftation; avd by 
. a vigorous effortji : flri vo to ^noocmter with * the * conftmiing fire, though 
convinced he mufl inevitably perifl\ by maintaining his pofL ^Compll* 
ance with this natural Impulfe 6f ihe ToUl, Jtvauldlheie be conflrued 
pufilanimity. We muil exped death ; ftand firm in our places, dare 
to look him in die face ; h^old, for hours together, ^e terror, of 
his blafting hand pafs over ouf 4ieads, morwmg down whole ranks 
before us. . 

la 1724^ at the invefliture oT Phfliptfburg, when Ae houfehold troops 
were ordepsd to form the lines,, the. mu(queteers^ were again* expofed a 
lon^ time to the fize of a very briik cannonade, which they fupported 
with the fame calm intrepidity « This was the firfl operation of the 
campaign after a long peace : fo that veiy few of the troops iiad cwt 
£ben a battle. Ought we to be tenacious of encomiums oa .an efla*-^ 
bli(hmicnt> whofe exad^ honour and reputation feom^ta have im- 

' , prefled 
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preiTcd their fignature on the hearts of all the youth enlifted under 
their banner ? When at RamilUes, Malplaquetf and Dettingen they 
brought back the bleeding remains of troops, which the enemy did 
not dare attack, (hall their cofidu£k be deemed lefs * laudable than 
when they gathered laurels for their mafter in the plains of F4>ntenoy ? 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEKS. 

Dedication^ Page 2. Line i. for ddCcrinuMOe, read difcriminate; 
f. z. /. 8. r. Philofopher that; /. 4. /. 15. r. PelopooneTus; p. 17^ /. 
z. r. immutable; p. 23. /. 8 r. them to manage; p. 26. /. 4. r. to be; 
f^ 27* /• i.6. leave out the; Note r, Cy^opoedia;. p. 3|. r. Ecbatana; 
^. 7p. A 13. r. into factions; p. 84. A 27. (and note J r. Phalanx; p. 
99. t. 4* r. Oelius; /. 21. r. Cottyphus; )^. 1 13. /• 9. leave out the\ p. 
1 15. /. I . r* lu^re;^. 1 16. /• 6. add an s to government; L 20. r. ideal; 
/. 1-22. /. 16 fir loofi^g, r. lofing; /. i:23, A 27. for JcAheoes, r. 
^oflhenes; /. 136. A i«forabufed> r«abfurd; p. 138. A S.y^r was, 
r. were, ^z 

In the HISTORY OF PARIS, PART L 

- • • . .... 

Page 2. Line I for adorned, read adored; add an h towerei p. 6. 
7. 4. r. Sibarge; /• i2« r» Armagnac, a/id Cpnciergcrie ; p. 24. A 13. 
add an i to of; ^. 25. r. d' Eilainville; A 87.yirwerc, r. where; j>. 
57. A 1 3- 4^r condefceniioii, r. >ie; ^ ^. /. 17, j&r liiere, r. they ; 
^. 66. A 33. r. Si before pro€efsi p. ^5. loft Uf» hut two^ r. Nancai. 

P A R T II. 

Ptf|^^ 2. XrW 15. ^r populous, r^^ populace ; p. 3. A i.y^r 
. that, r. the; /. 8. A 8. r. Perrault; t\ 13. A 26. r. Scnlis : p. 17. 

7. 8. r. Mithras ; ^. 18. A 4. j^r Condray, r. Coudrai; ^, 27. A 20. 

r. Gondeband ; A 22. ^r Ananiftn, r. Arianifm ; /. 29. A 3 c and 2b. 
for, (he iirft allemblies held in the field of Mars, r. in the firft annual 

field aifemblies held in March and May ; /, 3 1 . A 1 8 . r • appertained ; 
/• 32. A 31. leave out to ; enc/o/e within a parentbejis from (who, to Pe- 
pin.) /. 4i« A 31. for did not find themfelves, r. found themf^ves. 
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